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PROCHEDINGS. 


FIRST DAY. 
BELLEVILLE, 15th July, 1874. 


The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb met 
at four o’clock in the Assembly Room of the Ontario Institution, pre- 
paratory to a permanent organization. On the meeting being called to 
order, Mr. Thomas MacIntyre read the following circular calling the 
Convention :— 


ONTARIO INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


BELLEVILLE, Ontario, Oct. 17th, 1873. 


At the Seventh Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf and 
Dumb, held at Indianapolis, August 24—26th, 1870, the following resolu- 
tion was adopted :—“ Resolved, that all invitations for the entertain- 
ment of the next Convention be referred to the Executive Committee 
of the Annals, who shall determine the matter, and duly announce the 
time and place.” 

The Committee being in session in Belleville, and having duly con- 
sidered the several invitations received, have unanimously decided to 
accept the following :— 


Ontario Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
Belleville, October 16th, 1873. 
E. M. GALLAUDET, LL.D.., 
Chairman Executive Committee. 


DEAR SIR, 

I am authorized by J. W. Langmuir, Esq., Inspector of Asylums, 
Prisons, &c., to extend an invitation to the Executive Committee of the 
American Annals of the Deaf and Dumb, to hold the next Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb in this Institution, in 
the summer of 1874. Should the invitation be accepted, we will do all 
in our power to entertain the Convention in a satisfactory manner. 

I have the honour to be 
Your obedient servant, 

W. J. PALMER, Principal. 
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Notice is hereby given that the Eighth Convention will meet at the 
‘Ontario Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Belleville, Canada, on 
Wednesday, July 15th, 1874, at three o’clock in the afternoon. 

An invitation is hereby extended to all persons engaged in the educa- 
tion of the Deaf and Dumb in the United States and the Dominion of 
Canada, to be present at this Convention ; and it is suggested to the 
Principals of the several Institutions that they invite such persons as 
may have been instructors, or are for other reasons interested in deaf 
mute education, as might in their judgment properly participate in the 
proceedings of the Convention in the capacity of honorary members. 

The Committee would call attention to the following topics for dis- 
cussion, some of which have already been suggested in the Annals for 
July, 1873. 

1st.—As to the best means of securing to congenital deaf mutes, of 
average capacity, an understanding of, and an idiomatic use of the 
English language. 

2nd.—As to the best means of teaching articulation and reading on 
the lips. 

3rd.—As to the limits of the number that should be taught in one 
class by a single teacher. 

4th.—As to the effect upon the character and reputation of deaf 
mutes, of assembling together in conventions, &c., after: they have been 
educated. 

5th.—A system of word-signs calculated to be a substitute for writing 
and spelling in the expression of the English language. 

6th.—The necessity of illustrative apparatus in the education of the 
deaf and dumb. 

7th.—The extent of the responsibility of the teacher in regard to the 
moral and religious character of his pupils. 

8th.—As to whether the instruction of the deaf and dumb is entitled 
to rank as a profession, and the rights and responsibilities which are 

consequent upon a decision of this question. 

9th.—As to the limits to success in the education of the mass of deaf 
mutes, growing out of the fact of early or congenital deafness. 

10th.—As .to the advisability of separate Institutions for the deaf and 
dumb, and the blind. 

11th.—Sign writing and symbolic representation. 

12th.—Special efforts to furnish deaf mutes with books and periodi- 
cals adapted to their needs. 

13th.—The Bibliography of deaf mute education. 

14th.—As to the legislation desirable to settle the degree of criminal 
responsibility of uneducated and partly educated deaf mutes. 

15th.—As to the advantages and disadvantages of teaching both sexes 
in the same class. 

16th.—Whether deaf mutes should be encouraged to marry, and under 
what limitations. This involves the question, how far deafness may be 
expected to prove hereditary, 
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The Committee request that early notice may be given of intentions 
to present papers, the titles being forwarded to Dr. W. J. Palmer, Prin- 
cipal of this Institution, who has been appointed Local Committee of 
Arrangements, and to whom also due notice should be given by dele- 
gates of their purpose to attend the Convention. : 

It is further suggested by the Committee, that the presence at th 
Convention of a collection of text books, maps, charts, and other appli- 
ances used in the several Institutions, would be of great interest to mem- 
bers of the profession ; and it is requested that Principals or other dele- 
gates prepare such collections, making them as complete as possible, and 
forwarding them in due season to Dr. Palmer. A large room will be 
set apart for the exhibition of such as may be transmitted, or brought 
by delegates. 

In the opinion of the Committee, it is desirable that the sittings of 
the Convention should be more extended than heretofore, and they hope 
the meeting may continue until Monday, July 20th, devoting Sunday 
to religious services and meetings of a nature calculated to advance the 
cause of the religious instruction of the deaf and dumb. 

In behalf of the Committee, 
E. M. GALLAUDET, 
Chairman. 


On motion of Mr. Thomas MacIntyre, of Indiana, Dr. H. Landor, of 
the Asylum for the Insane, London, Ont., was elected temporary Presi- 
dent of the Convention; and Mr. D. R. Coleman, of the Ontario Insti- 
tution, by a similar motion was elected temporary Secretary. 

Dr. H. Landor, on taking the chair until the meeting was organized, 
expressed his good wishes for its success, and the pleasure it gave him 
to be allowed to help forward, in the slightest manner, the objects of 
the Association. 

Mr. E. C. Stone, of Hartford, moved that a Committee on Creden- 
tials and Enrollment be appointed by the temporary President.—Carried. 
Messrs. E. C. Stone, O. D. Cooke, of New York; and C. W. Ely, of 
Maryland, were appointed such Committee. 


REPORT. 


The Committee on Credentials and Enrollment respectfully report that 
the following named persons are entitled to seats in this Convention, 
v1Z.:— 

AMERICAN ASYLUM.—Edward C. Stone, Principal; Rev. William 
W. Turner, Ph. D., David E. Bartlett, Job Williams, W. L. Bird, Miss 
Louisa Stone, Miss Kate C. Camp, Miss Clara R. Larned, Miss Mary 
A. Mann. 

ALABAMA INstITUTION.—Dr. Joseph H. Johnson, Principal. Hon- 
orary Members—Col. A. G. Storey, of Board of Directors, Mrs, A. G. 
Storey, Miss B. Cunningham. 
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ARKANSAS InstITUTION.— E. P. Carruthers, Principal ; R. H. Atwood, 
Miss Lois Carruthers. 

Boston Day ScHooL.—Miss Sarah Fuller, Principal. 

CALIFORNIA INsTITUTION.— Warring Wilkinson, Principal. 

CLARKE INSTITUTION.—Miss H. B. Rogers, Principal; Miss H. A. 
Jones. Honorary Members—Gardiner G. Hubbard, F. B. Sanborn, 
Directors. 

Iowa INSTITUTION.—Benjamin Talbot, Superintendent; John A. 
Gillespie, Miss Ellen Israel. Honorary Member, Mrs. J. A. Gillespie. 

Iuu1no1s InstiruTIon.—Philip G. Gillett, LL.D., Principal ; Dr. H. 
W. Milligan, J. W. Swiler, Miss Mary Dutch, Miss E. M. Locke, Miss 
Annie Morse, Mrs. A. J. Griffiths. Honorary Members—Mrs. J. W. 
Swiler, Miss Maria Sawyer, Matron. 

INDIANA INSTITUTION.—Thomas MaclIntire, Superintendent ; Dr. W. 
H. Latham, E. G. Valentine, H. C. Hammond, Miss N. L. Hiatt. Hono- 
rary Members—Mrs. Thomas MacIntire, Miss L. Latham, 

MARYLAND INSTITUTION.—Charles W. Ely, Principal; C. H. Hill, 
Robert McGregor. Honorary Members—W. R. Barry, Trustee ; Mrs. 
W. R. Barry, Mrs. C. W. Ely, Mrs. C. H. Hill, Miss A. B. Barry. 

MissourI INstitTuTION.—W. D. Kerr, Superintendent ; A. K. Mar- 
tin, Assistant Superintendent ; W. L. Marshall, Miss M. C. M‘Clelland, 
Miss H. Fitzgerald. Honorary Members—T. B. Nesbit, Commissioner ; 
Mrs. W. D. Kerr. 

MissIssipP1 InstiTuTION.—Dr. J. L. Carter, Principal. 

Micuican InstiruTION.—Egbert L. Bangs, Principal ; W. A. Coch- 
rane, W. L. M. Breg, Willis Hubbard, Thomas L. Brown, John Bucha- 
nan, A. W. Mann. Honorary Members—A. L. Aldrich, Trustee ; Mrs. 
A. L. Aldrich, Mrs. E. L, Bangs, Mrs. W. A. Cochrane, Miss M. J. 
Adams, Matron ; Miss 8. M. Hoagland. 

MINNESOTA INSTITUTION.—J. L. Noyes, Superintendent ; Geo. Wing. 
Honorary Members—Mrs. J. L. Noyes, Mrs. Geo. Wing. 

NATIONAL DEAF MUTE CoLLEGce.—E. M. Gallaudet, Ph.D., L.L.D.. 
President ; Prof. E. A. Fay, Prof. Samuel Porter. ~ 

Nova Scotia InstiruTion.—J. Scott Hutton, Principal. Honorary 
Member, Mrs. J. 8. Hutton. 

NEBRASKA INSTITUTION.—R. H. Kinney, Principal. 

New York INstTiTuTION.—Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, Member of the 
Board of Directors ; Isaac Lewis Peet, LL.D., Principal ; Oliver D. 
Cooke, Z. Freeman Westervelt, Henry W. Syle, Thos. H. Jewell, F. L. 
Seliney, A. Johnson, E. B. Nelson, E. H. Currier, Charles W. Vantassell, 
Miss Ida Montgomery, Miss Bessie Fitzhugh, G. C. W. Gamage, C. F. 
Newell, Jr. Honorary Members—Mrs. H. P. Peet, Mrs. Thos. Gallau- 
det, Mr. A. Johnson, Mrs. C. W. Vantassell, Miss Gertrude C. Walter, 
the Misses Nelson. 

New York INSTITUTION FOR IMPROVED [NstTRUCTION.—D. Green- 
berger, Principal, 

NortH CAro.ina INSTITUTION.—John Nichols, Principal. Honor- 
ary Member, Major R. S. Tucker, President Board of Trustees. 
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ONTARIO INsTITUTION.—W. J, Palmer, M.A., Ph. D., Principal ; D. 
R. Coleman, J. B. McGann, J. T. Watson, S. T. Greene, Mrs. J. J. 
Terrill, Miss Mary Johnson, Robt. J. Wallbridge, Duncan J. McKillop, 
Miss Annie Symes, George Ackerman. Honorary Members.—Dr. W. 
Hope, Angus Christie, Mrs. M. A. Keegan, Mrs. G. A. Thompson, Mrs. 
J. T. Watson, Mrs. S. T. Greene. 

PitrspurRGH Day ScHoo.t.—Archibald Woodsides, Principal. 

TRAINING SCHOOL FOR ARTICULATION TEACHERS, Boston.—Prof. 
A. Graham Bell, Miss A. A. Locke. 

OuI0 INsTITUTION.—Gilbert O. Fay, Supt. ; Robert Patterson, Miss 
Hannah Davies, Miss Louisa K. Thompson, Miss Kate Milligan. 

St. Mary’s Dear Mute Institution, Burrato, N.Y.—Sister Mary 
Anne, Principal ; Sister Mary Josephine, Sister Isadore. 

VirGinia InstiTuTION.—C. D. McCoy, Principal. Honorary Mem- 
ber, Mrs. C. D. McCoy. : 

WISconsIN INSTITUTION.—Geo. L. Weed, Principal ; Geo. F. Schil- 
ling, Hiram Phillips, Miss Mary E. Smith. Honorary Member—Hon. 
J. E. Thomas, Trustee. Honorary Members—Mrs. Thos. H. Gallaudet, 
Rev. Thomas B. Berry, Albany ; Dr. Henry Landor, Insane Asylum, 
London, Ont.; Dr. Hodgins, Toronto, Ont. ; Dr. A. D. Lord, Supt. 
New York State Institution for Blind, Batavia; Miss Ella Westgate, 
Miss Ellen True, Rochester, N.Y. 

The Report, on motion of Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, was received, and the 
Committee continued for further action. 

Dr. Milligan, Ill., introduced the following :—“ Resolved, That a Com- 
mittee of three be appointed to invite persons who may be interested in 
the Education of the Deaf and Dumb to participate in the deliberations 
of the Convention.” Adopted: The naming of the Committee was de- 
ferred till after the election of permanent officers. 

The temporary Secretary proceeded to read communications received 
by the Local Committee of Arrangements, from various parties express- 
ing regret at not being able to attend the sittings of the Convention. 

On motion of Mr. Wilkinson, California, the temporary President 
appointed the following Committee to nominate permanent officers of 
the Convention, namely :—Warring Wilkinson, California; W. J. 
Palmer, Ontario; E. P. Caruthers, Arkansas ; E. G. Valentine, Indiana ; 
J. Williams, Connecticut. 

The following gentlemen, on motion of Dr. Palmer, were invited to 
take seats as honorary members, and participate in the deliberations of 
the Convention, viz.:—Mr. A. F. Wood, Warden, County of Hastings ; M. 
Bowell, Esq., M.P., J. G. Hodgins, LL.D., Deputy-Superintendent of Edu- 
cation, Toronto; Dr.S. P. May, Clerk of Libraries, Department of Educa- 
tion, Toronto ; Rev. J. Burke, Rector St. Thomas’ Church, Belleville ; 
A. F. Potter, Esq., England ; Rev. A. Campbell, Pastor M. E. Church, 
Belleville ; Rev. A. Carman, President, Albert College, Belleville ; T. C. 
Scoble, Esq., Deputy-Inspector, Toronto. 

Dr. Palmer announced that letters had been received from Hon. Mr. 
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Mowat, Hon. Mr. Fraser, Hon. Mr. McKellar, Hon. Mr. Pardee, of 
Toronto, and others, expressing sympathy with the objects of the Con- 
vention, and a desire to attend if possible. 

Dr. Palmer was glad to see such a large representation of Principals 
and Instructors present on this occasion, and extended to all a cordial 
welcome. He was pleased to see the Press so well represented, and to 
the gentlemen connected therewith he desired to extend any assistance 
which might serve them in their labours. 

Dr. Gallandet, Washington, announced that he was in receipt of, and 
had on file, letters from distinguished educators of the deaf and dumb 
abroad, and desired to lay them before the Convention at some future 
sitting. He had received communications trom Msgnr. De Hearne, 
M.P., Brussels, Belgium; Prof. Leon Vaisse, France ; David Buxton, 
Liverpool ; Dr. Charles Baker, lately deceased, Doncaster, England. 


LETTER FROM PROFESSOR LEON VAISSE, LATE DIRECTOR OF THE 
INSTITUTION FOR DEAF AND Dump, PARIS. 
Paris, April 27th, 1874. 

My Dear Sir,—From what I read in your kind message of the 25th 
ultimo, and from the last number of the ‘ Annals,” which came to hand 
through the same mail, I truly feel that I should have greatly enjoyed 
my attendance at the Convention of Teachers of the Deafand Dumb, to 
be held in Canada next July. I should have been most happy, indeed, 
to meet there some, however few still remain, of my former American 
associates. Your kind invitation to attend as an honorary member is a 
courtesy I highly value, and I sincerely regret not to find myself at 
liberty to comply with such an honourable request. 

Looking over the list of topics for discussion, which accompanies 
your letter, I would venture to give you here, in a few words, the way 
in which I should feel disposed to answer some of the queries the im- 
portance of which has most struck me. 

Ist. The best means of securing, even to congenital deaf mutes of 
average capacity, the full understanding and consequently the idiomatic 
use of the vernacular language of their country people, I am wholly 
convinced to be an imparted habit of reading on the lips. 

2nd. The number of pupils to be taught in one class by a single 
teacher cannot be the same through all the degrees of the course of in- 
struction. A far less number can be taught to good effect in the lower 
classes, on account of the peculiar circumstances in which each deaf 
child has lived before entering school, and the necessity for the teacher 
often to take at moments every child by himself, whereas a relatively 
large number of lads or young lasses may at once receive lessons and 
take part in the exercises of the higher classes, where the pupils come 
nearer and nearer along as they advance, the usual condition of hearing 
scholars. 

3rd. The effect, for former pupils of Deaf and Dumb Institutions, of 
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assembling together in Conventions, etc., is, according to my judgment, 
to keep them too much apart of the general society and the real world 
to which the efforts of their instructors aimed at uniting them. We 
should, by all means, discourage educated deaf persons from such mak- 
ing a community of their own. 

4th. Word signs intended to be a substitute for writing and spell- 
ing, would be naturally superseded to great advantage by lip-reading 
and articulation. 

These, dear Sir, are the principles I would have advocated in the 
Belleville Convention had it been in my power to attend it. Compelled 
by circumstances to remain on this side of the Atlantic, I can do no- 
thing else than to wish you and your worthy American associates (of 
the Union as well as of the Dominion) all possible success in your laud- 
able efforts in the cause that has our common sympathy. 

With high regard, 
Very sincerely yours, 
L. VAISSE. 

President E. M. Gallaudet, 

‘Washington City. 


Extract of Letter from Monseigneur D. De Haerne, late Director of the 
Royal Institution for Deaf Mute Girls at Brussels, Belgium, Mem- 
ber of Parliament, &c., &c. 
“ May Ist, 1874. 


“T should feel very happy indeed to be able to accept your most kind 
invitation to the large meeting of Deaf Mute Teachers at Belleville for 
next summer, but the doctor and my family frighten me, saying it would 
not be safe at my age (70 years) to undertake so long a journey on the 
ocean ; and, according to my experience of sea travelling, I think they 
areright. I thank you very heartily, dear Sir, for the official invitation 
with which you honour me, and I hope you kindly will accept my excuse, 
for the alleged reasons, which I beg you to communicate to the Conven- 
tion. 

“‘T hope you will send me the account of the meeting, which will bea 
compensation for me, as I always follow with the greatest interest the 
valuable writings and continually improving labours of the Americans 
in behalf of the deaf and dumb. I consider you are at the head of all 
nations in that respect. 

“To E. M. Gallaudet, LL.D., 

** Chairman Ex. Committee.” 


Extract of Letter from Charles Baker, Ph. D., Head Master of the 
Yorkshire Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Doncaster, England. 


“ May 4th, 1874. 


“Tt would indeed be a great pleasure to me to meet your proposed 
Convention at Belleville in the summer were I able to do so, but I fear 
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there is no probability of the kind. Some of the subjects to which 
attention will be called are of great interest to us all, and no doubt much 
intelligence and experience will be brought to bear upon them by the 
body of practical teachers who are likely to take a part in their discus- 
sion.” 

Speaking of his failing health, Dr. Baker says to his correspondent : 

“ Especially do I hope that you may enjoy that primary blessing, 
health, the loss of which—however much inclined to persuade myself it 
is a mercy, and lost under a wise dispensation—I sensibly feel, as it 
prevents me from enjoying the greatest blessing I have found in life— 
work ; for I bear nothing so complainingly as enforced and wearying idle- 
ness. 

“To E. M. Gallaudet, LL.D., 

“ Chairman Ex. Committee.” 


Mr. G. F. Schilling, of Wisconsin, made some observations relating to 
school furniture and apparatus used in foreign schools for deaf and dumb. 
Before he had concluded his remarks, the Committee on Permanent 
Organization, being ready to report, presented the following, which was 
adopted :— 

For permanent President—Rev. William W. Turner, Ph. D., of Con- 
necticut. 

For Vice-Presidents—Rev. Thomas MacIntyre; Indiana; Isaac L. 
Peet, LL.D., New York ; Edward M. Gallaudet, Ph. D., LL.D!, Wash- 
ington ; Philip G. Gillett, LL.D., Illinois ; William D. Kerr, Mississippi ; 
J. Scott Hutton, Nova Scotia ; Joseph H. Johnson, M.D., Alabama. 

For Secretaries—Edward A. Fay, Washington ; John Nichols, North 
Carolina ; J. B. McGann, Ontario. 

Rev. Dr. Turner, on taking the chair, briefly addressed the Convention, 
and called upon Rev. Dr. J. W. Burke to open the Convention with 

rayer. 
5 Mr. G. O. Fay offered the following :—“ Resolved, That a Committee of 
five be appointed to report rules for the government of this Convention, 
and also to take charge of the business which may be submitted to it.” 

This resolution was adopted, and Messrs. G. O. Fay, of Ohio ; Thos. 
MacIntyre, of Indiana; Benjamin Talbot, of Iowa; Saml. Porter, of 
Washington, and D. E. Bartlett, of Connecticut, were appointed said 
Committee. 

Mr. G. F. Schilling, by general consent, concluded the description of 
his visit to European institutions. He was followed by the Rev. Thos. 
B. Berry, of Albany, N.Y., with reference to the blackboards used in the 
Institution at Newcastle-on-T yne. 

+ Dr. Palmer made an announcement with regard to the arrangements 
for the entertainment of delegates ; also concerning the illustrative ap. 
paratus on exhibition during the Convention. 

Mr. Henry W. Syle, of New York, offered the following :—“ Resolved, 
That the Rev. Thos. Gallaudet, D.D., be requested to act as interpreter 
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to the Convention, for the benefit of the deaf members ; and that he be 
empowered to select such assistants as he may find desirable.” Adopted. 

Dr. W. J. Palmer requested members of the Convention to send their 
photographs to Mr. McGann, of the Ontario Institution, to be copied in 
a group by a photographer of Belleville. 

Rev. Dr. Thos. Gallaudet announced service for deaf mutes on Sun- 
day next, at St. Thomas’s Church, at three o’clock P.M. ; also the Holy 
Communion in the same place on Sunday at eight o’clock A.M. 

Mr. G. O. Fay, the Chairman of the Committee on Business, reported 
as follows :— 

REPORT. 


The Committee on Business respectfully report, First :— 
RULES. 


I. The members of this Convention present at any-time appointed for 
a meeting, shall constitute a quorum for all purposes of general discus- 
sion and debate and of adjournment. 

II. The President or one of the Vice-Presidents, or, in their absence, a 
member chosen by the majority for that purpose, shall preside at each 
meeting of the Convention. 

III. The proceedings of each meeting shall be in the following order, 
viz. :— 

1. Reading of the minutes of the previous meeting. 

2. Reports from Committees. 

3. Reading of papers. 

4. Unfinished business. 

IV. All Committees shall report in writing. 

V. Every resolution shall be reduced to writing, and submitted by the 
member offering the same. 

VI. All votes shall be given by the uplifted hand. 

VII. At all meetings of the Convention, the rules of proceedings 
shall be those contained in Cushing’s Manual, except in those cases here- 
in specially provided for. 

Second, That the following papers be presented to the Conveution : 

. Geography, by H. C. Hammond. 
2. The Best Means of Teaching the English Language, by A. Johnson. 
3. Instructors and their Work, by E. G. Valentine. 

4. The development of Strength of Character in Deaf Mute Educa- 
tion, by E. P. Caruthers. 

5. The Moral Training of Deaf Mutes, by.T. Widd. 

6. Method of Teaching Articulation and Lip Reading, by D. Green- 
berger. 

7. Visible Speech, by A. G. Bell. : 

8. The Best Means of Teaching the English Language, by G. Wing. 

9. The limit of the Number that should be taught in one Class, by B. 
Talbot. 


_ 
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10. Extent of the Responsibility of the Teacher for the Moral and 
Religious Character of the Pupils, by E. L. Bangs. 

11. Text Books, by T. L. Brown. 

12. How shall the Deaf and Dumb be introduced to Reading ? by J. 
Williams. 

13. In the School Room, by G. F. Schilling. 

14, School Economy, by J. W. Swiler. 

15. The use of the Manual Alphabet, by S, Porter. 

16. A Method of Teaching Language to Deaf Mutes, by I. L. Peet. 

17. Scientific Education, by H. W. Syle. 

18. Scientific Apparatus, by Z. F. Westervelt. 

19. Concerning the Differences of Written and Spoken Language, 
by W. Wilkinson. 

20. Deaf Mutism, by E. M. Gallaudet. 

21. The Home Education of Deaf Mutes, by D. H. Carroll. 

Third, It is recommended that the limits of the Sessions be as fol- 
lows :—Morning, from 9.30 A.M. to 12.30 P.M.; Afternoon, from 3 
P.M. to 5 P.M. 

Fourth, That the paper upon “ A Method of Teaching Language,” by 
I. L. Peet, be read first in order. 

The Report was accepted and adopted. 

On motion of Mr. D. E. Bartlett, of Hartford, the Convention ad- 
journed until Thursday morning, at 9.30. 





SECOND DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 
THURSDAY, 16th JULY, 1874. 


The Convention met at 9.30 A.M., the President in the chair. The 
minutes of the first day’s proceedings were read and approved. 

Mr. J. B. McGann, before the business proceeded, wished to announce 
that the time for receiving photographs of members would be extended 
to two weeks, when those who were desirous could have the whole body 
grouped together in circular form for one dollar, and he would like to 
have the Gallaudet family at the head of it, particularly Mrs. Gallaudet, 
a lady of eighty-four years, surrounded by her two sons, one Principal of 
Washington College, and the other who has taken a very active part in 
bringing before the Deaf Mutes their duty to God and their neighbours. 

The President announced the Committee on Invitations as follows : 
Dr. Milligan, Illinois; Mr. J. T. Watson, of Ontario; and Mr. H. C. 
Hammond, of Indiana. ' 

The President said the third matter in the item of business being 
the reading of papers, the one from Dr. I. L. Peet, of New York, was 
first in order. He would also take the opportunity to say he hoped those 
who read papers would speak in a voice audible throughout the assembly, 
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= sufficiently slow for the interpreter to go on with his interpretation 
y signs. 

Dr. I. L. Peet, previous to reading his paper, made the following in- 
troductory remarks : 

Before reading what I have prepared, I desire to make a few remarks 
explanatory of the character of this paper. 

At the last Convention, I had the honour to read a paper in which 
I took “ a practical view of deaf mute instruction,” as applied to text- 
books then in use ; the object being, to exhibit a method of using them 
whereby the lessons prescribed would lead to certain and satisfactory 
results—a method evidently contemplated by the author. The train of 
thought suggested by that paper led me to make an experiment that had 
not previously occurred to me, with especial reference to the develop- 
ment of the younger portion of our pupils. We had many children 
placed under our care, of only five or six years of age, and it seemed to 
me that they formed an exception to the class who could be successfully 
taught by the method I had advocated, for the reason that their minds 
were not sufficiently mature to grasp the processes involved. All that 
they accomplished during the first year of their course was to pick up 
signs from intercourse with their school-mates, to learn to form letters 
with pen and pencil, and to write lists of names of objects, without, 
however, arriving at ability to construct sentences. The question 
pressed itself upon me, whether it was not practicable and preferable to 
begin their instruction in writing English, more after the manner in 
which hearing children learned to speak it, the chief consideration being, 
to save them from all laborious processes of reasoning, and depend 
chiefly on repetition and exciting their interest. 

In selecting my point of departure, the use of the imperative mood 
naturally suggested itself to my mind, as being not only the form of the 
verb*first used in talking to little hearing children, but also as being 
the root of all the modifications of that important part of speech. 

By giving a simple written direction, and teaching the pupil to per- 
form it, varying the direction only so far as to bring into view different 
objects, it would not be difficult to give the child a comprehension of 
connected language, and from this the transition would be easy to the 
reciprocal process of writing a sentence expressive of the act he had per- 
formed. 

Taking this as a fundamental principle, and going on from step to 
step, I found it easy to make these young children actually think on 
words, and to write simple sentences with complete comprehension and 
absolute correctness. 

The result of these lessons, thus prepared, is a manuscript work, which, 
when printed, will, it appears to me, be useful not only in the elementary 
instruction of the deaf and dumb, but also adapted to teaching hearing 
children to read and write atthe same time, and also to giving foreigners 
who have come to live in this country ability to read, write and speak 
our language, thus, perhaps, doing something for the bene:.o the- 
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country, by making Americans of those who can never be thoroughly 
incorporated with us nor imbued with our spirit, so long as they are 
separated by the isolating influence of an alien tongue. 

In making my experiment, I have sought to ascertain how far this 
system could be successfully taught without the use of signs ; and I can 
confidently say, as the result of my experience, that it may be success- 
fully carried out by any good teacher who has no knowledge of this 
peculiar method of communication. And here I would say, that, while 
I am one of those who believe in the language of signs as an important 
instrument of instruction, I also consider it an instrument that should 
not be used merely for the sake of usingit. It is to get the deaf mute 
beyond the necessity of relying upon it that should be a principal object 
= all our efforts in his behalf, and the sooner this is accomplished the 

etter. 

Dr. Peet then read the title-page and paper, as follows : 


LANGUAGE LEssONS, designed to introduce Young Learners, Deaf Mutes 
and Foreigners to a Correct Understanding and Use of the English 
Language, on the principle of Object Teaching. 


Quorum pars fut. 


Language may be defined to be a system of expressing ideas. It isa 
growth in every mind, and becomes indissolubly associated with all 
mental operations. Every device for teaching it should proceed upon 
the principle of suggesting first the thought and then the expression. 
This is the order of nature. The child, in acquiring its vernacular, 
must see the object before it learns its name—must perform an action 

or see it performed before it understands the form of words by which 
this action is properly described—must perceive a quality before the 
assertion thereof can be comprehended—must realize a truth before 
the formula in which it is stated has any significance. Many ideas 
occur to its mind on occasions when no friendly voice is near to 
assist in the interpretation, and for these there is, as yet, no expression. 
What knowledge of language it does obtain, however, comes when the 
spoken word closely follows the thought, and is at once associated with 
it. 

It is for this reason that no one can attain the same command of a 
foreign tongue in the privacy of the study that he can by going on the 
ground where the language is spoken. 

It is for this reason, too, that deaf mutes are so long in arriving at a 
familiar or even a correct use of the language of their country. They 
are, from birth, a class apart, shut out, by want of hearing, from speech, 
which is the common vehicle of*thought. To furnish a guide to the 
teacher in applying the principle to which allusion has been made, and 
thus to enable him to overcome the peculiar difficulties which the young 
hearing child, the deaf mute and the foreigner must meet in the acquisi- 

tion of the English language, and also to furnish the pupil with the 
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PROCEEDINGS OF CONVENTION. 13 
means of constant review, is the object of the course of instruction of 
which this little book is the introductory part. 

Its method consists, to a considerable extent, in. giving the pupil a 
direction in writing, and then requiring him to perform it, and to state 
in writing what he did. He is, in this way, compelled to take part in 
the action of which he writes, thus justifying the quotation on the title 
page, “ Quorum pars fui.” 

The book opens with the names of twelve objects, which the teacher 
must have before him. These names have been selected with a view to 
embracing the whole alphabet, so that when the pupil has learned to 
write them, he has also learned to form all the letters in use. The 
teacher then directs the pupil, in writing, to touch one of these objects, 
and in reply to the written question, “ What did you do?” to write 
such a sentence as this, “J touched the bow.” Ina similar way are 
taught, by gradual advancement, all the personal pronouns, nominative, 

possessive and objective, singular and plural, the interfogatives who, 

which, what, how muny and where, the inflections of case and number in 
nouns, the distinction to be observed between the definite and the in- 
definite article, the proper use of prepositions, the conjunction and, the 
words and characters expressing numerals up to one hundred, adjec- 
tives denoting colour and other properties equally perceptible, and a 
considerable number of verbs. 

The sentence-forms are confined to the illustration of the government 
of the objective case by the transitive verb or its equivalent, and time is 
exemplified by the present imperative and the past indicative. 

The exercises, which are to be performed by the mutwal action of the 
teacher and pupil, are printed in script type, so that the latter, in 
learning to write, may have a clear and correct model constantly before 
him, for educating the eye and training the hand. 

The hearing child derives from this course the following advantages : 

1. He learns to read at sight and to write at the same time. 

2. He is made to comprehend perfectly what he thus reads and 
writes, and in this way, early forms the habit of composition. 

3. He unconsciously acquires, at the outset, and for all time, by a 
system which teaches by practice without rules, the most important 
principles of grammar, thus learning to avoid the majority of the errors 
which are so often found among those even who have received the 
benefits of a common school education. 

4. The teacher is led to see the importance of bringing his pupil in 
all instruction into more direct relations with the subject taught, the 
real and fundamental principle of what is called object-teaching. 

The foreigner, with this system, does not require the aid of an instruc- 
tor versed in two languages, but can be taught the English language by 
any one who can read it understandingly and write it correctly ; and 
when we consider the great numbers who are constantly coming to this 
country, including the inhabitants of China and Japan, with whose lan- 
guages few have any acquaintance, the importance of some such course 
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as this becomes apparent. But it is not principally on this account that 
he should adopt it. The comparison of his own with the language he 
is acquiring, may have some advantages, but these will be more than 
counterbalanced by his being enabled to think at once, without any 
process of translation, in the new language upon which he is fixing his 
mind. 

In the case of those whose alphabets differ materially from our own, 
the advantage of the use of the script type is also evident. 

The uneducated deaf mute, who has no written language—no language 
whatever, in fact, unless the representation, in the air, of the pictorial 
images which constitute his process of thought, may be called a language 
—will, however, derive the greatest benefit from it, for, 

1. He is taught to associate the names of objects directly with the 
objects themselves. 

2. He is taught to form letters in the briefest period that is consistent 
with a conéeption of their relations to words. 

3. Heis enabled, without difficulty, to write sentences expressing a 
thought existing definitely in his own mind, and to comprehend the 
statement of the same thing when written by others. 

4. He can understand and use written language perfectly, as far as 
he goes, and has nothing to unlearn. 

5. He can make no advances so long as the ground previously gone 
over is only partially subdued. This necessitates constant and unre- 
mitting review. There is nothing detached. Every point is a prepara- 
tion for what follows. 

6. The system does not depend for its results upon extraordinary 
tact, ingenuity and skill on the part of the teacher, any more than well- 
devised machinery depends upon exceptional dexterity in the operator. 
Parents thus have a means of starting their children in the road to lan- 
guage before sending them to an institution especially designed for their 
benefit. 

7. Satisfactory average results may be secured, inasmuch as the ad- 
vancement of the pupil will be only a question of time. The bright 
pupil will progress three or four times, it may be, as fast as the dull one, 
who, nevertheless, will know as perfectly as the bright one what he 
actually learns. 

8. The education of a deaf mute may be commenced at an earlier age 
than has heretofore been considered desirable, because repetition rather 
than reasoning is involved in carrying out the system, and the memory 
of childhood can grasp what its faculty of deduction fails to secure. 

9. The course may be pursued either in connection with the improved 
language of signs which exists in many institutions, a language which is 
in itself capable of expressing even the subtler shades of thought, or 
without using signs at all, as is preferred by many instructors. Teach- 
ers who desire to combine articulation and lip-reading, so far as they 
are able, with all the instruction they give in language, and who require 
their pupils to disuse signs in the class-room, fearing that their thought 
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will find in it an instrument whereby they may carry out their views 
without detriment to their pupils. 

Finally, deaf mutes are enabled to attach words directly to ideas from 
the beginning, and so learn written language in a manner closely ap- 
proximating that in which their more fortunate hearing brothers and 
sisters acquire the ability to express themselves by speech. 

This first book, though complete as far as it goes, does not claim to 
be more than an introduction to a course which it is hoped will have 
many closely succeeding parts, in which the adjective, relative and de- 
monstrative pronouns, the moods and tenses of the verb, the varied 
forms of the predicate of the English sentence, the use of abstract terms, 
and what may be called English idiom, shall be successively developed 
on substantially the same principle. It has grown out of an experience 
of nearly thirty years in teaching the deaf and dumb, but would not now 
be offered for trial by others if it had not successfully stood the test of 
two years’ use in the primary department of a very large institution. 

It has been designed particularly for class-instruction, but is equally 
well adapted to the education of a single pupil, if the teacher will occa- 
sionally call upon one or two other individuals of each sex to take part 
in the exercises. 

Dr. Peet then proceeded, at some length, to make citations from his 
manuscript work, to show how the difficulties of language were therein 
gradually introduced and overcome. 

Mr. J. B. McGann was happy in being able to inform the Convention 
that the system, as explained in the paper read by Dr. Peet had been in 
use in the Ontario Institution for the last two or three years. 

A paper by Mr. A. Johnson, entitled ‘“ A Few Remarks on Deaf Mute 
Education,” was next read by Mr. Cook. A short discussion, however, 
took place as to changing the order of the papers read. 

Dr. E. M. Gallaudet proposed that the fourth paper in order, on “ The 
Use of the Manual Alphabet,” be first read. * 

The President remarked that the contents of the paper would, after 
having been read, form the subject of discussion, and he had no objec- 
tion to the change if desired by members. 

The first named paper was then read, entitled :— 


A FEW REMARKS ON DEAF MUTE EDUCATION. 
BY ALPHONSO JOHNSON. 


Any one who has had a reasonable amount of experience in the educa- 
tion of the deaf and dumb, provided he has examined the subject closely, 
cannot have failed to have observed a good deal of false philosophy as well 
as practical error. We observe that some not only act, but speak, as if 
the education of the deaf and dumb was so different from that of the 
hearing persons, that it was to be regarded as something of a mystery. 
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They have been regarding each study for the deaf as if it were an exer- 
cise for a single faculty of the mind, and have been huddling together 
as many studies as they could reckon up susceptibilities. In regard to 
the first view of the subject in question, I have only to say that I re- 
gard it as simply ridiculous ; and as to the latter, it requires but a mo- 
ment’s reflection to see that the very reverse of this is the true course— 
for the business of education to both deaf and hearing is to form the 
mind, not to fill it ; not to accumulate stores, but to build up a capacity. 
Its whole process may be expressed in two words, development and dis- 
cipline. To unfold and deepen and strengthen the faculties is the first 
and last of its duty, and it is by concentration, not by dispersion, of 
them that this is to be done. Surely, everybody must know that when 
we attempt to look over many things, we cannot look into or through 
any of them. A mind entertained by several objects is intent upon 
neither, and it is impossible to see how it can profit by such an opera- 
tion. Our first business, then, must be to fix upon some subject that 
will give exercise to all the faculties as soon and as fast as they may be 
developed, and then to bring them all to bear upon it, so as not merely 
to see it, but to see into it and to see through it. It would not be un- 
safe to assert that generally, and within very moderate limits, the qual- 

ity of an education will be in inverse proportion to the quantity of 
studies pursued. In the best European institutions for hearing persons, 
where education is carried to a greater degree of perfection than any 
other place, young men spend the best part of seven or eight years to 
master the fundamental principles of an education, while here in America 
they are expected to dispatch three times as many studies in less than 
half that time. The infection has doubtless seized the instructors of the 
deaf and dumb. We are expected to teach them Rhetoric, Philosophy, 
Algebra, Logic, Chemistry and Botany, even before they have learned 
how to read a common newspaper, write a perfectly correct sentence, or 
ask a simple question, or solve a problem in Arithmetic. So great, in- 
deed, and so general is this course, recommended by most of the instruc- 
tors of the deaf and dumb, that it has deeply vitiated our means of edu- 
cation. The utmost efforts seem to be constantly put forth to lead the 
pupils to think they are improving in language, and consequently in 

knowledge ; when the truth is they are merely committing to memory 

what they cannot possibly understand, and therefore no practical value 
can be derived from the operation. The text-books used are not so 
much aids and stimulants to thought as a substitute for it. It is doubt- 
less very grateful to the indolence of the teachers that they can get 

along so easily. But they forget that when knowledge is made too easy, 

it ceases to be knowledge. Now, I regard this all as nothing more nor 
less than a perfect outrage on the deaf and dumb, and the sooner the 
teachers will abandon this course the better. How many of the teach- 
ers of the deaf and dumb have been encumbered by the help of these 
popular text-books it is, perhaps, impossible to tell ; that some have, there 
is no sort of doubt. The pupils will not stop to understand a thing, 
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when they can recite through the whole without understanding it. It 
is like attempting to chew water. We cannot choose, but swallow it ; 
and if we try to chew it, it either runs out of our mouth or down our 
throat. The truth is, we have been attempting to build a railroad to 
the land of knowledge, and, of course, if we succeeded in doing so the 
pupils would never be content to trudge on foot slowly and painfully 
thither, as mankind, both deaf and hearing, have done and always must 
do. All true knowledge implies growth and development of mind, and 
that knowledge which can be taught by book, and passively received 
into the memory, is as worthless as it is easy. Of our so much puffed 
and boasted facilities of educating the deaf and dumb, I may safely say 
they are making the pupils indolent. Intellectually and morally, we are 
all born into a wilderness, where each must cut and pave his own road. 
To acquire strength and skill and courage for this task is our chief er- 
rand here. Of course, others can lend aid and guidance to our efforts, but 
they can no more supersede them than they can do our eating and sleep- 
ing for us. The only true and rational course is to do one thing—to do it. 
They will, therefore, gain strength and skill to do many things in a rea- 
sonable length of time, by first perfecting one, than by doing at a multi- 
tude at once, and thus perfecting none. Botching and blundering 
could be borne much better if they did not tend to make confirmed 
botchers and blunderers. The marring of the work were a trifle if it 
did not mar the workmen. Ignorance is at least silent, but misknow- 
ledge is always voluble, and very honestly believes it is showing its 
wealth when it is only exposing its poverty—that is, it makes people 
conspicuous the wrong way. Of course, such mutes are vastly given to 
flirtation with books, Flirts, as all must know, are those whose hearts 
are 60 full of self-love as to leave no room for the love of anybody or any- 
thing else ; book-flirts differ from others in the direction, not the nature, 
of the passion, and the surest way to make them is to feed their vanity 
with the shows of knowledge without jostling or disturbing it with the 
substance. True knowledge never feels itself above the proper tasks 
and services of human life ; on the contrary, it always raises them up to 
itself. Those who are merely taught to flirt and coquette with knowledge 
are, of course, always the last to get married to it. Genuine knowledge 
always begets intellectual modesty, for such knowledge knows the depths 
of its objects, and therefore always distrusts itself where it sees nothing 
but the surface. A Newton, after “ visiting the outskirts of creation, 
and carrying the torch of discovery round the universe,” shall bear a 
heart as humble as the child that kneels at its mother’s knee and lisps its 
infant prayer. Though competent to originate what scarce any others 
are competent to understand, he shall yet bow with reverential awe 
before that Book which an adroit and flippant Voltaire shall scoff at with 
shameless effrontery. Is it strange, therefore, that a Voltaire should rush 
boldly in where a Newton would fear to tread? He, the man without 
eyes, is not dazzled by the sun, not he! Thus it is that moral blind- 
ness and recklessness and worthlessness naturally spring from intellec- 
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tual shallowness. ‘Through the empty house the wind roars the 
loudest.” Fill up the drum and it loses its great voice. Such is the 
way that incipient mental instruction moulds and fashions the whole 
character. Surely, if it is not good for the soul to be without know- 
ledge, it is far worse for it to have but the show and conceit of know- 
ledge. I certainly do not wish to be understood as encouraging low and 
limited hopes. It matters not how high and beautiful our hopes are, 
provided the ground we select be not so soft as to prove their grave. It 
is not always the highest hopes that are the most delusive and extrava- 
gant. The lowest hopes are delusive to him that builds on the sand. 
But we should remember that if the world has many sand-banks it also 
has many rocks, and assuredly it is not so very difficult to distinguish 
the difference. In instruction, I say, therefore, be cautious, be thorough, 
be deep—be anything rather than hasty and shallow. Be wise, be 
judicious in selecting the means ; be constant and faithful in employing 
them, and then wait hopefully but patiently for the result. Education 
cannot possibly be a mere manufacture, to be hastened and cheapened 
by labour-saving machinery, nor is it a mere superficial figure to be 
fashioned and polished from without ; but a development from within ; 
a vital growth ; an organic evolution of the germs which nature has 
wrapped up within the human constitution. 

The business of education is not to supplant or supersede nature, but 
simply to aid and encourage her growth and development. We may 
lend assistance and alleviation to her labours, we may furnish her with 
strength to induce and perform them ; but we can provide no substi- 
tute for them. Even if we would first guide her advances, we must be 
guided by them. We must lead her movements by first watching their 
direction, then stopping before her, and then clearing the road for her 
progress. . 

Various figures have been employed to illustrate the process of edu- 
cation, the only objection to which is that they aré altogether false and 
convey altogether false ideas. For example ; the mind has been compared 
to a vessel, into which knowledge is to be poured as water is poured into 
a cistern. Again, it has been likened to astore-house, in which ideas or 
bundles of ideas nicely done up and labelled are to be stored away to be 
called into use as occasion may require. Now these expressions not only 
convey no truth, but they convey positive error ; and, what is worse, 
practical error. The mind is not a cistern to be filled, but a principle 
to be developed. Education is not a stuffing in, but a drawing out, not 
a filling up from without, but an evolution from within. It must be 
made to think, to originate and issue thoughts, not merely to receive 
and circulate them. What we want is not truths or bundles of truths 
on a given subject, or set of subjects stowed away for occasional use, 
but the power to seize, appropriate and expound the truth on whatever 
subject may come before us. Briefly, we want not stored up cargoes of 
thoughts, but the faculty of thinking closely, severely, profoundly. Truth, 
or facts containing truth, must indeed be presented to the mind, but only 
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that the mind may take up and assimilate and incorporate the truth with 
itself, for the mind is essentially vermiform and grows but by absorbing 
truth. The basis of an education must be laid in severe intellectual 
discipline, for clearness and keenness of vision are the key to all true 
knowledge. 

The perceptive and reflective powers must first be drawn out 
into vigorous, healthful activity, but intellectual discipline is not all. 
There is a much wider and deeper culture, a far higher and broader dis- 
cipline which embraces‘our whole many sided being, and of which in- 
tellectual discipline is the corner-stone, altogether indispensable indeed, 
but altogether insufficient. It is a discipline of humanity, producing a 
confluence and co-operation of all the feelings and faculties in one and 
the same movement. 

The reflective, perceptive, creative, sensitive and elective powers must 
all be drawn out into harmony and convergence. It is this blending and 
interfusion of all the rays that produces the pure white light of a well- 
cultivated mind. 

In regard to the proper method of instruction, I do not care to say 
but little. But to my thinking, the great trouble with most teachers is, 
that they aim to instruct not individual minds, but only the abstract 
idea of amind. The alleged necessity of instructing all, forces upon us 
a thousands shifts for expedients for shortening and cheapening the pro- 
cess. In our rage for system, we must have not only the matter but the 
manner of instruction reduced to formularies. It certainly is a great 
deal easier and cheaper to turn some teaching machine, gotten up on 
scientific principles, than to study individual character and aptitude. In 
order to satisfy this huge philanthropy we must by machinery turn sin- 
ners into saints and dunces into sages. Who would care to question the 
fact that a knave can distribute tracts as well as a saint, provided he is 
paid for it? With such a contrivance as we proffer, a dunce can teach 
as well as a sage. Within the last quarter of a century, in the history of 
deaf-mute education, system after system has been proposed all equally 
arrogant and all equally impotent, yet seeking votes by showing imme- 
diate results, and whose only effect has been to cultivate a passion for 
system in a sphere where all systematic operations must perforce be 
worse than useless. What, with our system of black-boards (as people 
still persist in calling our large slates) and text-books with questions and 
approved code of pedagogy, have not dunces always so plenty and sages 
always so scarce been brought to nearly the same level for all practical 
purposes 4 . 

In vain do we try to secure good instruction by systematic arrange- 
ments ; the same system which takes from the teacher the power to go 
wrong, also makes it impossible for him to go right. The sooner, there- 
fore, we throw our abstractions into the fire, and make our instruction 
an individual process, the better. Our school-room clock-work not only 
does nothing towards supplying the place of brains to teachers who have 
them not, but it is sure to obstruct and paralyze the brains of teachers 
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who have them. The pupil and teacher can give and receive instruction 
just so far and no farther than they are brought to study and know each 
other. Our abstract method is a perfect outrage on nature and cannot 
chose but miseducate. As well might we have all our coats cut toa 
common shape, such as the abstract idea of the human form, and then 
fill out or pare down our bodies to fit the coats. It is easy therefore to 
perceive, that that method of instruction is undoubtedly the best, which 
most adapts itself to the wants and peculiarities of its subjects. The 
true teacher is an artist not an artisan ; he works by inspiration and not 
by mechanism, and to proceed by system is to degrade teaching from an 
art into a mere handicraft. 

Now, a few words touching the utilitarian spirit, which has, I firmly 
believe, given birth to so much reforming and system making. I have 
given this subject considerable study and the result is I have come to 
the conclusion that the greatest evils of utilitarianism in education, is 
that it is suicidal. ‘He who seeketh his life shall lose it,” is as good in 
philosophy as it is in religion ; and the seeming paradox, “ he is oft the 
wisest man who is not wise at all,” is one of the profoundest truths. 
Truth, when honestly sought, willalways do more for usthan we can do for 
ourselves, but if pursued as interest, the pursuit inevitably defeats itself. 
Nature, to preclude the pride and vanity of well-doing, has wisely or- 
dained that the triumphs of truth in the service of truth, should seem 
to us the truth’s work not ours ; so that when we are doing the most 
good we think we are doing the least in the same way and for a similar 
reason. that where there is the most wisdom, there is the least conceit 
of wisdom. Accordingly, the most useful men are those who, from a 
love and holy passion, pursue what the world esteems useless. Probably 
nothing has done so much mischief to the education of the Deaf and 
Dumb as this exclusive desire to be useful ; for it is the meanness of 
utilitarianism that while calculating the profits of knowledge, it kills the 
passion for it. The true reformer always becomes such without knowing 
it ; and those who set up for reformers are generally the greatest pests 
and nuisances society is afflicted with. No men are so dark as those 
who are trying to make their light shine, for they make their bellows so 
strong as to blow the fire out, instead of blowing it up. The effort and 
anxiety to do good and be useful defeats itself. The true benefactor 
sheds out his influence unconsciously and always loses it in proportion 
as he undertakes consciously to exercise it. Thus, nature cunningly 
hides from us the good we do, and wisdom, to prevent conceit and vanity, 
always steals into us and steals out of us without our knowledge. When 
we abandon ourselves to truth, in love and faith, truth flows freely into 
us and through us, and heaven is with us in hours of self-oblivion, always 
finding us children, or making us so. 

Prof. S. Porter next read a paper on the “ Use of the Manual Alpha- 
bet,”? as follows :-— 
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THE USE OF THE MANUAL ALPHABET IN THE EDUC 
TION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


BY PROF. S. PORTER. 


That the Manual Alphabet is, in the case of the deaf and dumb, the 
best substitute for the speech and hearing of which they are deprived, 
—putting aside, as we may do for the present, the whole question of arti- 
culation and lip-reading,—the best, that is, for communication between 
deaf mutes themselves, and also between them and others who have ac- 
quired the ability to use this means of communication, will be generally 
and readily admitted. As compared with writing, the convenience, re- 
quiring as it does no artificial appliances, and its celerity, as not less 
than four times more rapid than writing, are advantages sufficiently de- 
cisive. Then, just as the persons in communication are set face tq face 
in body, so their minds are put en rapport and brought into sympathetic 
contact. The thought flows directly from one mind into the other, and 
is caught living and fresh as it comes forth, and is not gathered up from 
dead symbols. Besides this direction and immediacy, there is a capacity 
of emphasis and of emotional expression, in the fingering itself as well 
as in the accompanying play of the features, which contributes much to 
the completeness of the mental intercourse. 

The idea that the use of the Manual Alphabet as a means of instruc- 
tion has been heretofore too much neglected is by no means a new one. 
A larger use of it has been repeatedly recommended, and urged with 
great earnestness, and valuable practical suggestions have been offered 
for the furtherance of the desired end. But the matter seems to me to 
be of so very great importance as to call for more thorough and syste- 
matic efforts than have yet been recommended, and by methods some 
of which, so far as I am aware, have hardly yet been distinctly sug- 
gested. Some such methods it is my purpose to indicate, and to make 
their advantages, if possible, clearly apparent. ° 

The subject of my essay is accordingly to be classed under the general 
head of processes of instruction. I am to treat of the Manual Alpha- 
bet as an instrument of instruction, and of that instruction in particular 
which has for its end and aim the acquirement of language on the part 
of the pupil. And I may here remark, that the processes of which I 
am to speak are applicable alike to any and every “course of instruc- 
tion,” and will not require a set of lessons prepared for them in special. 

It will be in place for me to mention, by way of preliminary, some of 
the requisites which are necessary to the perfectness of this medium of 
communication, and hence to its fullest availability as a means of in- 
struction, and to notice some faults in practice which detract from the 
effectiveness of which it is capable. These points come under the head 
of what we may call the ¢elocution of the Manual Alphabet : excellence in 
these respects is to this mode of communication what a good elocution is 
to oral expression. In these remarks, as in this essay throughout, the 
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alphabet referred to is the one-hand alphabet which is in géneral use in 
the American schools for the deaf and dumb, the schools for articulation 
of course excepted. 

In the first place, then, in the manual spelling, every letter should 
be distinctly formed according to the normal standard. A form for each 
letter such as may be easily recognized and clearly distinguished from 
every other is obviously preferable in itself; and not less mportant is 
the observance of uniformity in the same letter or combination of letters. 
Yet, the fact is, that incorrect, awkward and slovenly modes of forming 
the letters are more common than such as are passable or tolerable in 
this respect. Fingers, which should be in a straight position are curved 
or bent ; those which should be upright are in some or any position 
other than the upright; letters are half made instead of being fully 
formed ; the fingers in some letters are allowed to sprawl and straggle 
every way—not to mention other deviations from the correct standard 
which lead to indistinctness and confusion and general illegibility. Some 
of these defective modes become with individuals fixed habits, and in 
that case are, it is true, less troublesome to those who have become 
used to them; and sometimes numerous imitators follow a bad example, 
but such variations are commonly any way changes for the worse, and 
are always to be deprecated. 

Besides giving the forms correctly, it is important also to present the 
letters in such a position with reference to the person addressed as will 
expose them most fully to view. 

Next, a steady position of the hand in spelling is to be aimed at. It 
is a matter of common, familiar experience, that rapid motion interferes 
with distinct perception—a fact on which the feats of the prestidigital 
art, in great measure, depend, but which is often wholly disregarded 
by those who employ the digital alphabet. We know very well that the 
spokes of a waggon-wheel whirling along at a 2.20 pace cannot be 
separately perceived. A point moved swiftly across the field of view, if 
perceived at all, is seen as a line, and not as a point. The form ofa 
single letter held unchanged will be greatly obscured by a moderately 
rapid motion of the hand; and with a succession of letters, as in spell- 
ing, the difficulty is, of course, much greater. Steadiness of position in 
the hand is thus plainly a prime requisite for distinct and legible spell- 
ing with the fingers. This is violated, not only by moving the hand up 
and down, or sideways, and the like, but sometimes by an excessive rota- 
tion of the wrist—a slight motion of this sort is necessary in the 
transition between certain letters, but should be confined to very narrow 
limits. 

The management of the whole arm, from the shoulder to the wrist, is 
also a matter of importance. The arm is the fulcrum through which 
the power is applied to the hand and the fingers, and needs to be firmly 
held and properly managed. As, in forming the various letters, the 
fingers are directed now upward and now downward by turns, these 
movements are more easily and gracefully effected, and with the pre- 
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servation of greater steadiness in the hand-position, when aided by an 
opposite motion of the fore-arm at the wrist ; and the letters are by 
slight movements of the arm easily presented in the best position for 
the person addressed. Then, the energetic action of the arm isa means 
of emphasis and of expression which is not to be overlooked. All this, 
however, should be done by movements which are quite unobtrusive for 
the most part, and with the upper arm, while used with some energy, 
yet held in an easy position such as can be continuously sustained with- 
out fatigue. ‘ 

In the next place, the separation between words should be marked 
by a brief and barely perceptible pause. This seems to be, on the 
whole, the best and least objectionable mode of serving the purpose. 
But, in order that it may thus serve, there must be no pauses within 
the word itself, as such breaks not only confuse, but often mislead, and 
set one upon a wrong track. When, with half-formed and badly formed 
letters, we have the pause of separation absent or misplaced, the effort 
of deciphering the spelling becomes a most painful one, if haply it be 
not wholly unsuccessful. 

Again, what we may call accent and emphasis in the manual spelling 
will be of advantage for the ready apprehension of what is delivered, 
and will favour and allow a greater rapidity of execution. By accent 
we here mean the giving of more time and greater distinctness and 
stress to the body of a word, and allowing the inflections and less es- 
sential parts to be somewhat slurred. By emphasis we mean the dis- 
tinguishing in a similar manner of the words which are the most im- 
portant and significant as the clue to the whole, and the slurring of 
those parts, which, these being given, might be inferred, or which are 
less important in themselves. 

As in oral communication, so in the digital, the grouping of words 
according to the sense, effected mainly by means of pauses, or rests, 
should by no means be neglected. It is of the first importance with a 
view to intelligibleness as well as impressiveness. 

Something, also, in the hand-language, which corresponds to the in- 
flection of the tone in speech, is altogether natural, and when employed 
will contribute to clearness and effectiveness. As, in speech, a suspen- 
sion of the sense demands the rising tone, so the hand, at a suspensive 
pause, will be held up and rather rise than fall, while, at the full pause 
which marks the close of a period, it may properly and will naturally 
take a downward movement more or less pronounced and energetic ; 
and, in general, the upward or the downward motion of the hand hasa 
corresponding significance to the upward or the downward inflection in 
speech. These slight movements at the ending off are no violations of 
the rule in regard to steadiness of position for the hand. 

The finger language, it has been already observed, is capable of great 
expressiveness, and the resources it possesses in this regard ought by no 
means to be overlooked and neglected. The action of the fingers in the 
spelling of a given word or words may be so varied as to express every 
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variety of emotion, and can adapt itself to the tone and character of the 
phrase, whatever it may be ; and when this is reinforced, at the same 
time, by the countenance and general bearing of the speaker, the finger 
language, so employed, will become no mean substitute for audible 
speech itself. 

The finger language is capable of being serviceably executed with a 
high degree of rapidity ; and excellence in this respect is a point to be 
strenuously aimed at. So far as facility of reading is concerned, the 
possible degree of rapidity will depend greatly upon faultlessness in the 
points already noticed. Quickness of ocular perception varies greatly 
in different persons, but is improvable within certain limits by culture 
and training. 

The limitation to which it is absolutely subject lies in the physiologi- 
cal fact that an impression on the retina takes an appreciable time to 
vanish and be displaced by another. The time required for this varies, 
no doubt, with different individuals, as it does also with the vividness 
of the impression. Careful experiments have been reported as made 
with a view to determine the rate at which a series of common objects, 
such as printed letters, can be presented in succession to the eye, and be 
severally and distinctly recognized—and the results give the rate, if I 
remember rightly, at about one-twentieth of a second for each object. 
The absolute limit on this side is probably narrower than that on the 
side of the delivery, or execution, of the spelling. It is however a fact, 
which may be attested by many or most of us from our own personal 
knowledge, that there are cases, and these not few, and as to possibility 
not to be considered exceptional, in which the finger-language can be 
used so as to keep pace with oral delivery of a somewhat deliberate 
fashion—yet not slower than is habitual with some public speakers— 
and communicate every word to one who is totally deaf. I would re- 
mark here that the highest degree of rapidity along with distinctness 
will be gained, I think there is reason to believe, by allowing an appre- 
ciable duration for each letter position, and by moving no matter how 
rapidly from one letter position to another. 

Finally, it is important that facility of spelling with either hand, the 
lett as well as the right, should be acquired. The reasons of conve- 
nience and of relief afforded from fatigue are obvious, not to speak here 
of the theory of a right and a left brain, each independent of the other, 
and each dependent for its development on the exercise of the muscular 
system of the other half of the body. Apart from all this, the acquisi- 
tion, involving as it does no difficulty, ought in all cases to be made by 
those who have occasion for much use of the one-hand alphabet. 

Having thus concluded what it seemed to me important to say upon 
the points involved in the perfection of the finger-language, and which, 
out of regard solely to my main purpose, I have treated thus minutely, 
the remainder of my task will be to indicate the ways, or some of the 
ways, which, in the education of the deaf and dumb, may be employed 
to secure the nearest possible approach to this perfection ; and further, 
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and finally, the ways in which, that end being gained, this form of 
language may be used to advantage as an instrument of that instruc- 
tion which has the mastering of the English language for its end. 

Upon this part of the subject my first remark is, that thorough work 
should be made with the manual alphabet from the very outset. In the 
first learning of the alphabet, and in the first words which are spelled 
on the fingers, the correct positions for the letters should be insisted on, 
and a thorough and persistent drill should be employed until absolute 
precision is attained. In some cases there will be found a difficulty, 
owing to a want of pliability of the organs, or to a want of command 
over the muscles in general, or over certain’ muscles or sets of muscles 
in particular, and one which it will require no small effort to overcome. 
The extensor muscles of the fingers, for instance, may be found very 
much wanting in power as compared with the flexors. In any such 
cases of defect, and perhaps even with all the pupils, some suitable exer- 
cises in the way of finger gymnastics, if applied for a short time daily, 
and by way rather of recreation and relief from mental application, 
would no doubt be of very great service, and would render the hand 
and fingers more useful for other purposes. A system of finger-gymnas- 
tics would not be a new thing under the sun. There is a little volume, 
published in Germany some eight years since, entitled ‘“‘Jackson’s Finger- 
und Handgeleuk-Gymnastik,” designed especially, but not exclusively, 
as a preparatory training for performance in instrumental music, from 
which very likely might be derived some hints of value for the purpose 
now in question ; but exercises of this sort, adapted to cases as they pre- 
sent themselves, might be devised by any one who should make this 
thing a matter of attention. Perfection in the formation of the letters 
is not to be attained in a day, but strenuous efforts to reach it should 
not be remitted so long as the end remains unattained. 

The early training should aim also at rapidity as well as precision. 
The words should not be regarded as mastered till the spelling can be 
executed rapidly, and at the same time correctly and distinctly ; nor till 
it can be read with ease and certainty when rapidly delivered by 
another. 

Some years ago there came to the institution at Hartford, 4s a new 
pupil, a girl of the African race, with whom the attempts to teach her 
the customary words of three letters were at first quite ineffectual. The 
utmost pains were taken to give her the letters of the word cat slowly 
and distinctly, and she was able to follow the letters one by one upon 
her own fingers ; but all efforts to make her repeat the word as a whole 
were a failure—her memory seemed to be unequal to the task of linking 
the several letters together into a unity of combination, and the case 
appeared so unpromising that the question became a serious one whether 
the proper place for her was not in the Asylum for Imbeciles. It was 
finally suggested that the word be spoken to her as rapidly as possible, 
instead of very slowly, as had been previously done. The experiment 
was tried, and with speedy and perfect success ; and from that time on 
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the progress was constant, and marked, I believe, by no unusual de- 
ficiency ; and in the course as a while she made respectable proficiency. 
The instance, instructive and interesting as it is in more than one point 
of view, seemed to me not unworthy of mention in the present connec- 
tion. 

In regard to the early stages of instruction I have only to add, that 
the training of the left hand to the use of the alphabet in spelling should 
not be deferred, but should be undertaken early if not at the very out- 
set, and carried on continually along with that of the right. 

If the general course here advised is pursued thoroughly and faith- 
fully from the beginning, with attention, in the subsequent stages and as 
fast as the way is prepared for them, to all the other requisites of a per- 
fect digital elocution, the teacher will find himself provided with a facile 
and effective instrument for use in the after stages of education. 

My second remark, under the head of method of procedure, is that, 
so far as possible, and so fast as the way is prepared by the advance of 
the pupil in the knowledge of words, the finger-alphabet should take the 
precedence over every other means of communication in the exercises of 
the school-room, and if elsewhere also so much the better. 

This means that gestural signs should ordinarily give way to words 
spelled on the fingers, so far as the pupil is capable of understanding the, 
latter. 

A very common course of proceeding in the school-room has been for 
the teacher to dictate something by natural signs, or it may be by me- 
thodical signs, which the pupils are required to express as they best can 
in words, and write down their work upon the slates, which the teacher 
then reviews and corrects one after another. This operation requires 
the expenditure of a great deal of time. The supposition is, observe, 
that the pupil already knows enough of words to be able to express the 
idea, or that, if new words are to be introduced, they are explained be- 
forehand by the teacher. The case then is such, that, were the teachers 
to deliver the ideas in words instead of signs, the pupil might be ex- 
pected to apprehend the meaning. Let, then, the dictation be by words 
spelled out upon the fingers. If there be any doubt whether the mean- 
ing is fully apprehended, let one and another be called upon to interpret 
by signs,—or let this be done at any rate, to give life to the operation 
and add vividness to the impression. Let one pupil after another be 
called upon to repeat the sentence by spelling on the fingers, till the 
teacher is sure that all can write it correctly. Then let all turn to their 
slates and write it down. The whole operation will be executed much 
more quickly than in the other case ; and not only in less time, but with 
a more constant occupation of the attention of the class as a whole; 
and with more beneficial results otherwise, as I shall presently attempt 
to make evident. At any rate, we have here, as one advantage, an 
economy as respects time and attention. 

As another advantage—-if we suppose that the sentence made by the 
pupil from the dictation by signs is, even after the correction by the 
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teacher, a good example of correct and proper English, it will still be 
less strongly impressed on the memory than a sentence given by the 
teacher himself in the other way. 

Furthermore, without intending that the exercise of the translation 
of signs into words should be altogether set aside and discarded, the- 
other operation, or rather the two other operations, of interpreting 
words, or apprehending their meaning, and of committing words and 
sentences to memory, as these operations come of necessity first in 
order, so they should be given the precedence over the other, and be 
allowed to fill the larger place. In the exercise, as above described, of 
translating signs into words, there is no discipline at all in the practice, 
no training at all in the habit of interpretation—that is, of apprehending 
and taking directly from the words the meaning they express. But it 
it is the practice and the habit alone which can give the power. And, 
moreover, it is only by this power, acquired and abundantly exercised, 
that the ability to do the other thing, namely, to employ words cor- 
rectly for the expression of ideas, gan possibly be acquired. The other 
mode, which gives precedence to the exercise of construction and com- 
position, is literally a preposterous one, in the original and etymological 
sense of the term—an inversion of the proper order of things—a putting 
of the cart before the horse. The neglect of the discipline of which I 
speak is one great cause, if I mistake not, of the fact that so many of 
the pupils from our institutions are not so well able to apprehend 
with accuracy what they read, or to apprehend any but language of the 
simplest kind, as they are, not indeed to employ language correctly, 
but to use it in their own way, so as to make their meaning under- 
stood—though in such attempts they do indeed often succeed wonder- 
fully well in making themselves misunderstood by those unacquainted 
with their peculiar dialect. And be this as it may, and in any case, 
no matter how thorough may be the teaching and the drill in com- 
position, facility in reading, whether of a book or from the fingers, can 
come only by the practice of reading, and is not to be acquired, with- 
out this, through any amount of practice in composition. 

It will not be an irrelevant digression if I drop a remark here in 
regard to the importance of leading the pupil to draw clearly the line 
of demarcation between what he knows and what he does not know. 
This can, I think, be done if pains are taken for it from. the outset. 
But if, on the contrary, as is too often the case; the pupil is encouraged 
to venture beyond his depth, to strike out where he does not know the 
ground, he is likely to form incurable habits fatal to his subsequent 
progress. If he be taught to keep within his depth, to stay within 
the line where he may be sure he is right, or to venture beyond it only 
tentatively and inquiringly—if trained thus to feel his way with cau- 
tion and discrimination and accurate observation—he will be able, step 
by step, to extend the line within which he has sure possession ; he 
will know how to use his observation and his reading so as to gain by 
degrees a more perfect mastery of language. It is true that, by this. 
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‘course, we shall lose many an original, peculiar and piquant specimen of 
English style, which, however, we can afford to spare in consideration 
of the advantages to be secured by a different course, and especially by 
methods which would be favoured by a larger and more free use of the | 
manual alphabet. 3 

Returning now to the special point of dictation by spelling, it cannot | 
with reason be objected that this exercise would be for the pupil amere 7 
mechanical and parrot-like operation. The effort of interpretation, with 
that of remembering for the subsequent repetition, would bring into 
requisition and keep in constant play the previous knowledge both of 
words and of modes of construction which the pupil may have at com- | 
mand. Consider: how many of us could write down a sentence of Ara- 
bic or Russian, or any strange language, upon hearing it once recited ? 
How many could even write down a series of English words taken at 
random—a series no longer than a sentence of moderate length? Yet 
it is no effort for us to write down, from one hearing, a properly framed 
ordinary English sentence. It is evident, then, that in so easily remem- 
bering the sentence, and repeating it word for word, we are able to do 
it, not only through our previous familiarity with the separate words, 
but through our knowledge of, and our familiarity with, their relations in 
the sentence—our knowledge of the customary sentence forms and of 
English idioms. This kind of knowledge, so far as the pupil has gained 
such, will in the same way, in his case, be constantly brought into re- 
quisition and use—and be thus confirmed and gradually extended and 
enlarged—by exercises such as we have described. 

The committing of-words to memory from a book or manuscript may 
be a very different operation, and may readily become a mere mechani- 
cal process, carried on without thought and with little attention to any- 
thing more than the mere forms of the words, as we know is often the 
case in fact. And when language, written or printed, is presented for 
reading simply, the attention is not compelled and directed to every 
part and to the whole together, as it is in reading from the fingers. 
The sustained effort of attention which is required to gather the mean- 
ing of sentences, as spelled from the fingers, is in itself a capital discip- 
line, considered simply as a training of the power of attention, and still 
more so when it is required at the same time to hold the expression in 
the memory, It may be difficult, but so is the whole work of acquiring 
language difficult, and is to be accomplished not by shirking the difficul- 
ties, but by graduating them and taking them in detail, and thus en- 
countering them stoutly and overcoming them successfully one by one. 
A good training in reading from the fingers is, I apprehend, one of the 
best kinds of training for the intelligent reading of language as printed 
or written. 

I have to remark further, that, while it is altogether true that the 
faculty of memory alone will not suffice for the acquisition of language, 
it is at the same time true, that the memory is the leading faculty to be 
exercised in the accomplishment of this end ; and, when we aim mainly 
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at this, nothing should be allowed to interfere with the constant and 
the lively exercise of this faculty of memory. Order and gradation 
in the course of lessons, something of systemization and grammatical 
analysis, and the cultivation and development of discriminating thought 
are by no means tobe neglected ; but all of these can have due atten- 
tion and yet the memory be given full and constant work. 

The desired exercise of the memory will be interfered with by any 
excessive strain upon the faculties in some other direction, We have 
in the pupil a certain amount of mental energy to draw upon fora 
given occasion. If all is turned into one direction, it is diverted from 
other channels. Any exercise which involves severe exertion of the 
thinking faculty, and even any racking of the brain in a painful effort 
of recollection, will exclude the operation of the memory in taking in 
and impressing upon itself words and phrases and sentences. This 
principle is one of wide and various application, and is to be regarded 
in other cases as well as in considering the methods of dictation which 
we have just brought into comparison. Such an arrangement of the 
matters to be taught, and such a course of procedure, in general, as will 
keep the faculties all the time in lively and easy play, with no. severe 
strain and tug, and especially with no confusing difficulties, is the most 
favourable to rapid advance in the acquisition of language. 

Besides the use of the finger language in the way of dictation to which 
we have especially referred, and which might be employed in lessons of 
various kinds, it may further take the place of signs to a great extent 
in the definition, explanation and illustration of single words and 
phrases, and in questions and answers upon the lessons, and in com- 
munications of every kind to which the stock of language already ac- 
quired may be adequate. In short, let the gestural signs come in only 
as a last resort, or, so far as possible, merely as supplementary to words, 
re-enforcing them in some instances, or employed as a test of the pupil’s 
knowledge of words, but always, so far as possible, falling behind and 
taking a subordinate place. And let the pupils be required, in what 
they have to say to their teachers in the school-room or elsewhere, 
to employ the finger alphabet instead of natural signs to the utmost 
possible extent, and this by complete sentences, and not in a fragmentary 
way. The employment of language upon real occasions and for practical 
needs will do for the learner—in making language to be for him a real 
thing, in clothing it with significance and giving it vitality, in bestowing 
upon him the gift not merely as a part of the mental furniture in his 
possession, but rather as something incorporated into his mental being--- 
what can never be effected by the formal exercises of the school room 
alone. 

The opinions here expressed have been long entertained by the author- 
of this essay, and are respectfully submitted to those who are engaged 
directly in the work of elementary instruction, with the hope that the 
general method here indicated may receive thorough trial, with such 
modifications and additions as their experience in the course of their- 
daily work would not fail to suggest and recommend. 
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There is another topic, properly comprehended under the title of this 
essay, which, important as it is, I shalldo no more than barely mention 
at this time. In whatever degree words are superior to signs as an in- 
strument for the communication of knowledge and for the general train- 
ing and culture of the mind, we have an additional and a weighty argu 
ment in favour of allowing that prominence and precedence to the manual 
spelling which I have claimed for it with reference simply and solely to 
the acquisition of language. 

At this stage Dr. Milligan, Chairman of the Committee on Invitations, 
reported that the following gentlemen had been invited to sit with the 
Convention :—Dr. J. H. Hunter, Principal of Blind Institution, Brant- 
ford ; Hon. D. Reesor, Markham ; K. Graham, Esq., M.P.P., Co. Hast- 
ings ; Rev. Mr. Sills, Dr. Stewart, Mr. Meudell, Belleville; Mr. Jno. 
Rowe, Sidney ; Mr. Edwin Harte, Rochester, N.Y.; Mr. Jno. Lewis, 
Belleville ; Mr. George E. Henderson, Mayor of Belleville. 

The Report was accepted and adopted. 

The President announced the adjournment till three o’clock P.M., and 
added that Dr. May, of the Educational Department of Ontario, would be 
present in the lecture room, to explain objects of curiosity. 

Dr. Palmer informed the Convention that an invitation had been ex- 
tended by the Council of the Town of Belleville and County of Hast- 
ings, to the members of the Convention, to attend a social entertainment 
the following evening, for which tickets had been supplied him for dis- 
tribution, and he further concluded that the best place to do so would 
be at the dinner table, where they would all doubtless be found. The 
exercises would consist of addresses of welcome to the members of the 
Convention by the citizens of Belleville, after which something of a 
more substantial nature would be provided. He (Dr. Palmer) had 
further to announce that the Executive Committee had passed resolu- 
tions not to allow any member to leave until the adjournment of the 
Convention, the members of which had also been invited, he said, to 
take a sail on the steamer “ Rochester,” down the beautiful Bay of 
Quinté to the Town of Picton, where the people had provided for a 
drive to the “Sand Banks.” A Convention would be held on the boat 
going down, and adjourned while returning. The members would have 
an opportunity to see something of the country, and the people of 
Picton were to give them a pic-nic. He (Dr. Palmer) hoped this 
Report of the Committee would be adopted, viz., that no members 
would be permitted to leave until the return of that Convention on 
Monday. 

The President inquired if the name of the place was “ Pic-nic Town?” 

Dr. Palmer, No; but on that occasion they would call it by the ap- 
propriate name of “ Pic-nic Town.” They also (he continued) expected 
to have a number of entertainments in the Museum, with chemical ex- 
periments, between eight and ten o’clock, and those billeted in town 
could inform their friends that they would not be home to tea. 

The Convention then adjourned till 3 P.M. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Convention met at 3 P.M., the President in the chair. 

Dr. E. M. Gallaudet proposed to move that the members be punctually 
in attendance at the hour named, and he would suggest that each mem- 
ber constitute himself or herself a Committee to carry this out. 

A paper entitled “In the School Room” was next read by Mr. G. F. 
Schilling, of Wisconsin. 


IN THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
BY G. F. SCHILLING. 


As to what is the best means of securing to congenital deaf mutes of 
average capacity an understanding of, and an idiomatic use of the Eng- 
lish language, is a question that every teacher must settle for himself or 
for herself. No one, ever so wise or ever so skilful, has yet been able 
to devise a system of teaching that has been universally successful. What 
may be the very best system for one, may not work at all in the hands 
of another. The great variety of text-books on any one subject used 
in the civilized world—the rapidity with which one is adopted, and then 
rejected and a different one substituted, has long since proved to every 
thoughtful mind that there is no absolute standard of perfection in the 
method of teaching any science. And it is almost a certainty that the 
same will be found true in teaching language to the deaf and dumb. The 
most that the great teachers, such as Basidow, Pestalozzi, Horace Mann 
and others, have done is to point out certain directions in which the 
teacher must go. As the officer may designate certain directions to his 
skirmishers, but the particular track each individual must point out for 
himself ; so I apprehend that the most that even this Convention shall 
be able to do will be to point out certain general principles and methods, 
and then leave their application with each teacher. 

Of this I have long been satisfied, that the highest result in teaching 
language or any other branch can be obtained only by that individual 
who feels deeply the great and solemn responsibility. A number of 
helpless children are placed under his care. What they shall be or will 
do depends largely upon the training they receive at his hand. The 
child is away from its home, from parents and friends, where, indeed, 
it has been but little more than an isolated orphan, and now, by the 
teacher, is to be made a member of its own family and of the world. 
The teacher must be at once both father and mother, brother and 
sister. He must maintain the authority and dignity of the teacher, the 
tenderness of the mother, the simplicity of the child, the care of the 
father. He will succeed well who throws himself into his work with an 
enthusiasm and self-sacrifice worthy of the work, as Pestalozzi has done. 
He will succeed better who feels his responsibility and does his work, 
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not as doing service unto men, but as unto God. Correct ideas of the 
nature of the difficulties to be overcome, and continued faithful appli- 
cation of correct principles, will be sure to solve the problem, and en- 
able the energetic and faithful teacher to show a class that shall, after 
four years’ instruction, use language correctly, understand the idioms, 
and enjoy a written conversation and even good literature. 

Mr. B. D. Pettengill, in a thoughtful paper published in the January 
number of the “Annals of the Deaf and Dumb,” in 1872, uses the follow- 
ing language :—“ I venture to lay down this general principlei in regard to 
teaching language, either to deaf mutes or to persons who hear and speak, 
that the very best way to teach a language to any person is for the 
teacher to keep up a perpetual discourse with his pupil in the language he 
wishes him to learn, and in no other, until the pupil masters the lan- 
guage. The teacher of deaf mutes should continually spell with his 
pupils by the manual alphabet, and continually write with them on 
black-boards, slates or paper, in regard to events or things which may, 
oceur naturally, or which he may cause to appear to occur, or of which 
they may have been informed through the medium of signs, keeping ever 
in mind that constant repetition of the same phrases and a thorough re- 
tention of them by his pupils are the keys to success. All formal defini- 
tions or direct inculcation of rules and principles should be entirely 
avoided, at least in the first stages of instruction. Where the employ- 
ment of signs in the school-room seems necessary for the imparting of 
new ideas, or to make the meaning of the written language presented to 
the pupil more clear, he should not hesitate to employ them ; but he 
should continually bear in mind that it is verbal language and not the 
sign-language which he is endeavouring to teach.” 

“If a teacher will be governed by the principle there laid down, his class 
will never use language otherwise than correctly, or very nearly so. 
Their understanding of language may be limited, their use of it still 
more so, but what language they do use will be correct, and upon this 
foundation he may build and enlarge until the edifice shall not only 
stand erect and well proportioned, but shall even be elegant and beau- 
tiful. 

Does the ear guide the writer, the editor, the poet ? Is it not the feel- 
ing of what is correct, and what not ? A feeling, as for instance, the most 
untrained person may perceive at the harmony or discord of music ? 
What does the true writer or speaker aim after? Is it to display cer- 
tain words or idioms and see how correctly he can use them? Is it not 
rather to convey ideas correctly and impressively ; to please, entertain 
and convince? If such is the fact—and who disputes it !—the teacher of 
deaf mutes should never aim at giving his pupils a great multitude of 
words, or displaying their skill in writing long and complicated sentences, 
or parade a great tact in the grammatical analysis of such sentences, or 
make the pupils write sentences involving difficult idioms or grammatical 
constructions. The teacher should, from first to last, aim to make lan- 
guage expressive of correct ideas, ideas that are within the grasp of the 
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child, or with which it is perfectly familiar, and these ideas should be 
‘clothed in the simple and clear language of the child ; i¢., in very short 
and distinct sentences. 

Mr. M. L. Brock, in a very readable paper headed * A Better Method 
of Instructing a Class of Beginners,’ published in the November num- 
ber of the “Annals” of 1868, says correctly :—“ The teacher of a begin- 
ning class, and we would say of deaf mutes throughout, should bear in 
mind that his work is to teach language —to train those under his care to 
express themselves in writing instead of signs. How this can be best 
accomplished so as to save time and promote accuracy is the all-impor- 
tant question.” Elsewhere in the same paper he says: the sentence is the 
normal condition of language. “The most simple idea formed in the 
chambers of the brain, when dressed for expression, will be found wear- 
ing, at least the subject and predicate, and most generally the object.” 

Sentences, then, rather than words, convey our ideas ; the word modi- 
fies the idea conveyed, but we speak, we think, in sentences. The 
teacher should therefore not even stop to teach the entire alphabet before 
he begins to teach the sentence. Some letters of the alphabet are seldom 
used, “such as g, v, x, z, and others. Why hot wait, in teaching such 
letters, until we come across them, when they will be very rapidly 
picked up ? 

It is now already generally known and practised that a child learns the 
alphabet sooner by seeing the letters in words than when seeing them 
separately. Both Dr. Peet and also Mr. Jacobs, in their text- books for 
primary classes, and I believe also Mr. Keep, proceed on this principle. 
Why can we not go a step further, and teach”sentences from the first ? 
“ A cat eats. A rat eats. A cateatsarat. A bat eats meat. A cat 
eats meat. A rat eats meat. A boy eats bread. A dog bites a pig, 
etc., etc. A skilful teacher, taking pains, can thus a a series of 
sentences that are perfectly ‘comprehensible to the child, and in which 
only one or two new letter of the alphabet shall occur. The pupil will 
at once be interested and delighted. Rather than teaching them seven- 
ty, fifty, or even twenty-five nouns, showing the various letters of the 
alphabet, let him learn twelve nouns and thirteen verbs, and let him 
combine the noun and the verb from the first. The noun will most 
generally be found to bein the third person singular, and the verb, there- 
fore, will have that ending that the slight grammatical change need not 
concern us much. We find books all the way through written in one 
tense. The moods that are commonly used are very few and very easily 
apprehended. 

These things should not, therefore, concern us much. Especially is 
this true of the English language, where the etymological changes of 
words are so very few and so very slight as to be almost considered 
wiped out. Even the variations of the pronouns should not trouble 
either teacher or pupil the first two or three years a great deal, since the 
pronouns of the third person, either in the nominative or objective case, 
are practically of the most common occurrence. This, however, is not a 
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vital distinction, since these variations are easily learned and retained 
at an early day. 

The teacher, however, should constantly bear in mind, that the deaf | 
mute thinks in pictures, and that it is the teacher’s great object and solemn 
duty to change the modus operandi of his mental machinery. The verb, 
and rather the irregular verb, is the part of speech that occurs oftenest. 
The nouns chair, table, house and garden are very common indeed. 
Yet you may listen to conversation by the hour and read by the week 
before you meet them, while there is not a sentence formed without a 
verb, and in three cases out of four, the verb is an irregular one or one 
that can be explained by an irregular one. 

The ideas expressed by the irregular verb are simple and specific, | 
therefore easily apprehended, while the regular verbs express commonly 
more than one idea or a more general idea. I walk, I run, I ride are 
irregular verbs, and each one expresses its own simple and definite idea. 
I move, I travel, are regular and may mean that I perform any one or 
all of the actions indicated by the above irregular verbs. The word 
move is, therefore, far more difficult of illustration and also of apprehen- 
sion by the pupils. 

Throughout in teaching either language or other branches one should 
always bear in mind that we first apprehend the individual, then the | 
species or genera ; the more perfectly we are able to do this the easier we 
will be understood, and the more successful will be our instruction, 

One of the first things to be aimed at by the teacher should be to en- 
able the pupil to ask a question and to understand precisely what is 
asked for. The method of doing this is well known in the profession. 
It can be accomplished within three months from the time the pupil enters 
the Institution; and as soon as this is done, every thing is ready for 
that intercourse between the teacher and pupil and the pupils them- 
selves, that is the key to success. 

The object is not to teach them a great mfiltitude of words and phrases | 
and difficult grammatical constructions, but to change their mode of 
thinking ; and when their mental constitution shall have been changed 
so completely that they think in sentences spontaneously, language 
may be considered learned. Their use of language will be limited, but 
it will be correct. They will understand language in a limited degree. 
Several methods to vary the exercises may now be resorted to. One is 
to set down a very simple word, say walk and let the pupil write down 
in full sentences all the things that he can think of that walk. A cat 
walks, a dog walks, a horse walks, etc., etc., exhausting his entire 
vocabulary. 

Of great importance is it that the pupil not only sets down several 
things that he can most easily think of, but that every exercise be ex- 
haustive. New words and new expressions will have a better relish 
and the mind also will develop faster. Not only learning new things and 
forgetting the old, but keeping the old and adding the new. ' When the 
pupils have thus exhausted their entire stock of words, the teacher 
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should ask them questions about animals that the pupils know that 
walk, but of which they have not yet learned the names. These new 
words should form their evening lesson, and should be so well learned 
that if the teacher show either the object, the picture, or make a sign 
for the thing, the pupils should at once be able to write down the word 
or name. In fact it should be so well learned as to become a part of his 
nature. This kind of exercise is well pointed out by Dr. Peet in his 
elementary lessons for the deaf and dumb. 

But the pupils should go a step further. They should carry on con- 
versational exercises, asking and answering each other questions involv- 
ing that new word or expression, otherwise they will, after all, forget it, 
and at the end of the year the teacher will find that a great deal of the 
ground gone over has become so bad and barren as to be useless. By 
means of these conversational exercises, language will become natural, 
as it should, and that spontaneity will be produced, without which 
there is no success. Of these conversational exercises too much will 
probably never be practised in any school-room, During my visit to 
European Institutions, I was pleased to see that in one, at least, the 
Donaldson Hospital, in Edinburgh, Scotland, an hour each day is spent 
with conversational exercises, and the standing or progress of the pupils 
was correspondingly great. 

A third plan is to take some well known object, and let the pupils 
write all they can about it—i.e. The Dog. He walks ; he runs ; he barks; 
he chases a pig ; he bites it; the pig squeals. The dog has two eyes 
and two ears, a mouth, and a nose, and a long tail, ete. 

When all that the pupil can say has been exhausted, let the teacher 
ask written questions on the large slate, and let the pupils answer each 
question in full and correct sentences, After all that the teacher can 
thus conveniently think of has been exhausted, let the teacher correct 
the two or three best efforts before all the pupils, and then they can 
correct each other. Exercises written in answer to such questions will 
be uniform, or very nearly so, and the pupils can correct each other, 
which has very many advantages obvious to every practical teacher. If 
a word or an expression occurs that the pupils do not understand, I 
commonly note it down, and at the next opportunity ask them ques- 
tions in which this new word or expression is involved, and dwell upon 
it until the precise idea is not only well understood, but until that word 
has become a part of their nature. 

If in their descriptive exercises they always exhaust their own ideas 
first, their power to think will be improved and the attention secured. 
The rule, that in descriptions only those things should be enumerated 
which distinguish the individual ‘described from all others, should at first 
be discarded if not reversed. Not to enable them to write elegant and 
correct descriptions, but to use language is the teacher’s object. 

A fourth and very good exercise is to give them some grammatical 
formula, and let them write sentences according to this. But too much 
should not be done of this, especially in the earlier stages. But the 
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pupil should learn to analyze every expression he meets. He must not | 
only know that there are transitive and intransitive verbs, &c., &c., but | 
he should know that there is some verb in every sentence, and also he 
must know what that verb is. If the pupil will accustom himself to 
analyze everything he meets, he will not only write more correctly, but 
he will take poetry, analyze and transpose it, and change it into prose 
—a most pleasant and profitable exercise toward the end of the fourth 
year. 

There is a very thoughtful essay on the instruction of the deaf and 
dumb in grammar. It was written by Prof. Samuel Porter, and published 
in the January number (1869) of the “ American Annals.” It should be 
read and re-read with the most studious attention by every teacher, and 
the principles, as there so happily advocated, continually applied. The 
teacher’s toil will be rewarded with the most abundant success. The 
deaf mute will learn language naturally and easily. He will make mis- | 
takes, but at every stage his letters, his writing, will compare favourably 
with that of his more favoured brother and sister. 

Mr W. Wilkinson, of California, read a paper concerning the difference | 
between spoken and written language. 


CONCERNING DIFFERENCES BETWEEN SPOKEN AND 
WRITTEN LANGUAGE. 


BY WARRING WILKINSON, OF CALIFORNIA. 


I did not start from home with any special paper prepared for this 
oceasion. My time was so fully occupied with duties pertaining to the | 
close of the Academic year, that no leisure was left me for literary work. | 
On leaving San Francisco however I thrust a copy of the Executive | 
Committee’s circular into my pocket that I might know at least what J 
subjects were likely to be discussed in convention. The very first 
question arrested my attention. ‘As to the best means of securing to & 
congenital deaf mutes of average capacity an understanding and idio- 4 
matic use of the English language.” It embraces the sum and substance | 
of our work. To teach a deaf mute the use of good English is a task | 
long believed impossible and which, with all the aids of experience, the 4 
best instructors always find exceedingly difficult. The most approved 
methods do, and always will, fail in certain cases, while exceptional |) 
genius or talent on the part of the pupil may sometimes secure excel- 3 
lent results, in spite of ignorance or inexperience on the part of the 
teacher. What 1 have to offer however is not a method, but a sugges- 
tion, pertaining to ends rather than to»-means—to the facts of language, | 
not its science. 

De Quincy, while a pupil at the grammar school at Bath, was once | 
pointed out to a visitor as a lad who could harangue an Athenian audi- 
ence in the purest forms of their own beautiful and expressive language. | 
And yet while the learned Opium Eater may have been able to rival Dem- § 
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osthenes in a set speech, or Herodotus in historical narration, it is not 
impossible that he could not have understood the conversation and grace- 
ful badinage of Aspasia’s “Evenings at Home.” For in every tongue 
there is a written and a spoken language often differing from each other 
very widely. Even in the classic drama, where colloquial forms are used, 
it is not improbable that language suited to the sombre phases of tragedy ; 
to the reverberations of the masks, and the vast proportions of the 
Greek theatre, was something very. different from the vernacular of the 
streets. Xenophon de tailing the retreat of an army, and Xenophon 
haggling with his fishwoman, or disputing his tailor’s bill, may have been 
the farthest possible remove from each other in tongue as well as 
temper. 

It may be said that this is vague theorizing concerning a dead lan- 
guage of whose spoken forms we know nothing, but the analogies of 
living speech bear us out in the hypothesis. The dialects of the various 
shires of England differ as much from each other as they do from what 
we affectionately style the “ Mother Tongue.” What University-bred 
man could understand such apparent jargon as this? A Lancashire lad 
meets a young woman on the road and thus addresses her. 

“Odds me? Meary, whooa the dickons wou’d o’thowt o’leeting o’thee 
here so soyne this morning? Where has to bin? Theaw’rt aw ona 
swat ; I think ; for theaw looks primely.” 

“‘ Beleemy, Tummus, I weely lost my wynt; for I’ve had sitch 
traunce this morning as eh neer had e’ had meh live: for I went to 
Jone’s o’ Harry’s o’'lung Jone’s for’t borrow their thible, to stur th’ fur- 
metty weh, an his wife had lent it to Bet o’ my gronny’s; so I skeawrt 
eend wey, an’ when eh coom there, hoo’d lent it Kester o’Dick’s, an’ the 
dule steawnd ’im for a brindl’t cur, he’d mede it in’t shoon pegs? Neaw 
wou’d naw sitch o moon-shine traunce patter any body’s plucks?” 

Here is a picture of Dorset rural life—A child runs into the kitchen 
with— 


“OQ! mother, mother, be the teaties done ? 
Here’s father now a-comen down the truck ; 
He got his nitch o’ wood upon his back, 

An’ such a speaker in en? I'll be bound 
He’s long enough to reach vrom ground 

Up to the top ov oner tun. 

"Tis just the very thing vor Jack an’ I 
To goo a-colepecksen wi’ by-an’-by.” 


“WIFE. 


“ The teaties must be ready pretty nigh ; 
Do teake woone up upon the fork an’ try. 
The ceake upon the vier, too, ’s a-burne.,, 
I be afeard: do run an’ zee, an’ turn en.” 
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JOHN. 
“Well, mother ! here I be woonce mwore at hwome.” 
WIFE. 


“ Ah! I be very glad you be a-come. 
You be a-tired an’ cwold enough I s’pose ; 
Dit down an’ rest your bwones, an’ warm your nose.” 


No where is purer English written than in Scotland, and yet I fancy 
that could we have dined with Bobby Burns and his ale-house friends, 
we should have felt very much as the Cockneys did in Christopher 
North’s camp of Blackwood contributors, “ Deuced clever fellows these, 
if one could only understand ’em.” 

We are not free from these dialects or patois even in America, where 
education and newspapers are so common. Localities are identified by 
pronunciation and verbal peculiarities, and a quick’ ear and a shrewd 
observer could say of most of us, as the maid said to Peter, “‘ Thy 
speech betrayeth thee.” 

The most striking phase of native patois, however, is found in New 
England, where Mr. Lowell has made it an effective vehicle for his 
clever satire, ‘The Bigelow Papers.” 

But the use of these dialects must not be considered as vulgar. 
Cockneyism is a very different affair. Sairey Gamp, when she asks that 
the bottle of gin be placed on the “ chimley-piece,” that she may put it 
to her lips when so “‘dispoged,” is the essence of vulgarity ; but the 
wage ory in the hands of Walter Scott, George Eliot, Lowell or 

arnes, often frames the sweetest pictures of rural life—the purest les- 
me of loyalty, devotion and sacrifice ; the soundest deductions of philo- 
sophy. 

It may be said, perhaps, that these specimens are exaggerated and 
unfair illustrations of differences between written and spoken language, 
which is true, but they may serve to call attention to the point I desire 
to make. 

If one will take the trouble to analyze the language in daily collo- 
quial use, he will find a very large proportion of Saxon words, nearly, 
if not quite, all the monosyllables with their progeny being of this 
stock. These words with their combinations offer the principal medium 
of communication for news, the transactions of business, inquiries and 
gossip, in short, the dialogues of the day. I may be pardoned for 
saying that they also supply the muscles and sinews—the real strength 
of written language. 

It is not generally noticed how small a part Latin and Greek deri- 
vates play in social intercourse. In familiar converse we don’t say : 
‘I approached the house.” We do not “embark,” nor “ disembark ;” 
“ ascend” nor “ descend,” nor “ contemplate.” These and all similar ex- 
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pressions are reserved for formal exigencies and set speech ; for liter- 
ary exercises, or the lofty stilts of newspaper Jenkinism. I admit 
-with sorrow that this class of derivatives is rapidly crowding the 
vigorous Saxon element out of literature and confining its stalwart 
strength to the uses of speech, and for this the newspapers and dime 
novels are largely responsible. 

With the cheap, sensational writer, “man” is an “individual ;” fire 
is the “ devouring element ;” the burning of Pat Malloy’s piggery is 
a “conflagration.” Accidents now-a-days “ transpire,” instead of hap- 
pening. No matter how hot the weather may be one dares not 
“sweat,” he must “ perspire.” If two men run against each other, 
they “collide.” Instead of “ walking,” we “ perambulate.” For such 
verbal atrocities as “ burglarized,” “ suicided,” &c., the telegraph must be 
held to account. 

Now the deaf-mute is taught almost entirely in the written forms of lan- 
guage. The teacher, by force of habit and unconciously, falls into the use 
of derivative words, and thus helps to augment an evil he would gladly 
avoid. Ifhe writes out a story or a model letter, in nine cases out of 
ten, he will lapse into the stilted vocabulary of a local reporter, or the 
absurd formality of the ‘“ Complete Letter Writer.” He carries into the 
class-room that weak purism which in the world betrays his profession 
every time he opens his mouth. The contractions of language so com- 
mon in speech are carefully eschewed as “literary inelegancies.” The 
idioms of our language are “ slang.” 

The result of all this training is that a deaf-mute’s style is stiff, formal 
and sadly deficient in the use of monosyllables, of idioms, and the 
ordinary phraseology of daily life. I have*known many a deaf-mute 
who could write a slate full of incident or historical composition in most 
excellent English, who could not converse three minutes without betray- 
ing his misfortune. 

We need not search far for the reason. Our pupils are exercised in 
verbal forms and grammatical constructions that belong almost exclu- 
sively to narrative style, to the neglect of idiomatic Saxon which they will 
need in the business of life when they leave school. If words are selected 
from the morning’s lesson for illustrative sentences they will generally 
be the longest and most unusual nouns and verbs. When the recitation 
is conducted by question and answer, or when a dialogue exercise is 
carried on, it is with that absurd iteration and tautology that we find in 
the French of a man who derives his style from the models of Ollendorf. - 

“Have you the large, red copy-book of my brother?” “No; I 
have not the large, red copy-book of your brother, but I have the blue 
shoe-string of your sister.” 

And often its inconsequence reminds one of Gail Hamilton’s shop- 
ping. ‘ 

“ Have you any hair-pins?” she mildly asks of the clerk. “No, 
Madame, but we have some nice lynch-pins.” 

I presume the drift of my suggestion is evident and it is not necessary 
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to take up-the time of the Convention or weary your patience further. 
What I have said may be summed up as follows — 

lst. Make the Saxon and idiomatic element of our language the fore- 
most subject of instruction. 

2nd. In all literary models given by the teacher, cultivate as far as 
possible the phraseology of colloquial speech. 

3rd. Teach pupils familiarity with verbal contractions and to avoid 
unnecessary verbiage in answering questions. 

4th. Encourage the pupils to the use of a simple style of writing. 

5th. While teaching the meaning of Latin and Greek derivatives so 
that a pupil may understand them in his reading encourage him to avoid 
their use. 

It is a grave mistake to suppose that one can bring into exercise all 
the words he knows. Few men use over two thousand words in the 
ordinary social intercourse of the day, and many employ less than five 
hundred. A well-cultured literary man may use five thousand words. 
The vocabulary of Shakespeare is not over fifteen thous: and, and Milton’s 
was only eight thousand, so that Ihave no hesitation in saying that a 
deaf-mute with ten or twelve hundred words well in hand and drilled to 
their use will have all the language necessary to a creditable discharge 
of life’s duties. 

In closing let me say a word of encouragement to my brethren in the 
profession, There is a tendency to magnify our failures and we are 
quick to note and expose them. We can all say with Mrs. Browning. 


“** T have failed, I know, if failure means 
To look pack sadly at work gladly done.” 


Years of faithful labour in teaching, result sometimes in a confused len- 
guage that is only one remove from Jargon. Where we hoped to gather 
figs we find only thistles. But while frequent lack of success is admitted, 
do we sufficiently appreciate the difficulties of the work itself. Is not our 
comparative failure due not to the want of better methods but to the in- 
herent disabilities of that which we seek to do? The old Greeks would 
not teach foreign languages on the ground that it was a life-time’s study 
to acquire the Helenic tongue. Phillip Hamerton says that five years’ 
residence in its country is necessary to get a correct use of a speech, and 
without good habits of observation twenty years are insufficient. Do 
we not hear German, French, and Italian citizens after many years of 
-daily intercourse with our people using the English quite as bad as the 
deaf-mute of average capacity? Have we stopped to consider how 
isolated and disabled is that human soul which dwells in eternal stillness ? 

Seventeen years ago I entered the profession, and at that time the 
success in educating the deaf and dumb seemed wonderful : to- day with 
all my experience and the better insight I have to the difficulties of 
language it seems to me a miracle. 

The President announced that the business of the Conveation would 
be suspended in order to receive an address from the Board of School 
Trustees of the Town of Belleville. 
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Dr. W. J. Palmer introduced Mr. F. McAnnany, who on behalf of 
the Board read the following address : 


To the Principals and Teachers of the Institutions of this Continent for 
the Education of Deaf Mutes, in Convention assembled : 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN—The Board of Education of the Town of 
Belleville beg to extend to you a hearty welcome, each and all, and 
at the same time to express their sincere gratification that you have 
determined to hold your Convention in our locality, and their thorough 
and earnest sympathy with the high and holy mission on which you 
are engaged. 

That mission they acknowledge to be one of the deepest and purest 
philanthropy—to open the stores of sacred and secular knowledge to 
the minds of those unfortunates who, by a natural defect, are shut out 
from the ordinary educational institutions of the land, and deprived of 
the ordinary means of communication with their kind, and thus to 
elevate them from the dark depths of ignorance to the status of intel- 
ligent citizens and Christians. 

Chey therefore pray that Divine Providence may so guide and direct 
your consultations, that you may be thereby informed, strengthened 
and encouraged ; and that you may leave this place better prepared, 
and more firmly resolved, to carry out effectually your benevolent and 
truly Christian work. 


Signed on behalf of the Board, 
F. McANNANY, 
Chairman of Board. 


Belleville, Ontario, July 15th, 1874. 


President Turner, on behalf of the Convention, replied as follows :— 
We are greatly obliged—I will say on behalf the Convention—to the 
Board of School Trustees of Belleville for their kind welcome to this 
place, and assure them that we have been greatly gratified by finding 
so beautiful a place as this, and so eligiblapa location as we have found 
prepared for this unfortunate class of our fellow-citizens, the deaf and 
dumb ; and we are not only gratified at what we see, but we find that 
you have an institution here, considering the time that it has_been in 
operation, far in advance, at the same period of their existence, of the | 
early institutions of this country that were established at the first, more * 
than fifty years ago. We are gratified to find a school here of over 
two hundred children, who have been gathered within these four years, 
and so competent a Principal and Board of Instructors, some of whom 
we have known for many years, and in whom we have the fullest con- 
fidence. Gentlemen, we are labouring in the same benevolent field of 
literary and Christian work ; you are gathering your sheaves in the 
broad field covered with grain, ripe for the full harvest ; we are gath- 
ering up the scattered sheaves that lie around neglected in this large 
country here and there one :— 
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While we regret that all the deaf mutes should, during the years 
that have gone by since the settlement of America, have never re- 
ceived one blessing, even the smallest from the hand that dispensed 
Education and Christianity throughout this land till within the last 
sixty years ; now, we find this class of persons generally gathered into 
well ordered and well regulated institutions, receiving the blessings of 
Common School Education, and, I may also say, of Collegiate Educa- 
tion ; and what is more than all, and better than all, gentlemen, these 
unfortunate children who had been, literally and in the fullest sense of 
the word, heathen, not knowing that they had a soul within them de- 
stined to immortality, not knowing that there was a God in heaven 
above, whose Divine care is over all and to whom all are responsible, 
and in whose blessed abode the good are all expecting to dwell ; are 
now by the instrumentality of this institution and of other similar in- 
stitutions in this Christian country, to avery great extent, I wish I 
could say entirely so, but at least to a very great extent, gathered into 
these places ; the blessings of education are shed upon them and the 
light of truth and of the Gospel shines into their minds, and they are 
inspired by the same hopes that we are, of a glorious immortality ; and 
if we are faithful as labourers in our respective fields, we may expect to 
gather a harvest, not only here but the more glorious harvest in that 
purer land where the ears of the deaf will be opened to hear the voice 
of mercy and where the lips of the dumb speak forth the high praises of 
our God. You will therefore accept our thanks for the kind way you 
have received us and for the invitation to assemble here in this beautiful 
place, and no less beautiful institution. 

A discussion now ensued on the papers already read. 

Mr. D. Greenberger, remarking on the paper read by Dr. Peet, of New 
York, could not understand how the system was practicable or how it 
could be carried out to any considerable extent, even in the earlier stages 
of instruction. If as Dr. Peet said, pictures were discarded for objects 
in teaching his scholars, he(Mr. Greenberger)wondered how they would 
do in explaining to them the simplefword “ cow”—would they bring the 
object into the school room® what harm would there be in using a 
picture of it? If he(Mr Greenberger)understood Dr Peet aright he 
classed deaf-mutes with foreigners—Chinese people for example who 
have to learn English from Americans who did not understand Chinese ; 

he did not think their pupils were exactly in the same position. If he 
were to learn Chinese, he would prefer having a teacher who under- 
stood that language and one that was known to him ; why should they 
not make use of the means of communication they had? Why should 
they not make use of the natural signs which the pupils had; what 
harm could there be in using signs to ascertain whether a child remem- 
ber the meaning of the word ?--Dr. Peet says that he would let the 
pupil touch some object—a saw, for instance,—he could then say, 
“ John touched the saw.” We all know, that this sentence is arranged 
in the deaf-mute’s mind, in the following order “ John saw touch.” Now, 
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if the sentence was written down in the correct way, then there was 
great danger that the pupils might mistake the word “ touched” for the 
object “touched.” 

Dr. I. L. Peet said that he had had great solicitude when he rose 
that morning lest his brethren in the profession should think he had 
apostatized from the principles of his youth ; that he was disposed to 
give up that valuable and beautiful instrument of instruction they called 
the sign-language, and go over to the school of which Professor Green- 
berger was a chosen apostle; and now he found that gentleman the 
first to criticise him for proposing a course of lessons in which, so far as 
they went, signs were, to say the least, not indispensable, and he (Dr. 
Peet) was tempted to exclaim, “Is Saul, also, among the prophets ?’ 
but really he was very much surprised to hear the Professor bring up 
that bone of contention. It was, indeed, difficult to conceive how a 
person could pretend to teach the deaf and dumb and never have re- 
course to their natural mode of expression by signs ; but he would say 
that he could go a great way in teaching deaf-mutes written language 
by the use of objects, and certainly to the extent that he (Dr. Peet) 
had indicated that morning. So far as the suggested confusion as 
to the individual significance of the words in a given sentence was 
concerned, there could be no difficulty when the sentence related 
to an object actually in the school-room. It had already been 
shown that the pupil could easily learn the name of this object, so that 
it would present to his mind a distinct idea whenever seen. This, then, 
would at once be eliminated from the sentence. The action could also 
as easily be associated with the verb, and the agent with the personal 
pronoun referring to the individual performing the act. For instance, 
given a single hat, and the direction, “ Touch the hat,” how easy for 
the teacher to take the hand of the pupil, and with it touch the hat, 
repeating this till the pupil should obey the direction without assist- 
ance. 

This done, would there be any difficulty in teaching him, in reply to 
the question, “ What did you do?” to write the sentence, “I touched 
the hat.” The noun and the verb were already known. What would 
remain but the pronoun? The point he would make was sufficiently 
established by the fact that actual experience had shown that, without 
the use of a single sign, little children, not over five years of age, had 
been easily enabled, in reply to the question, ‘“‘ What did you do?” to 
write the sentence, ‘“‘ 1 touched the hat ;” and on the teacher’s perform- 
ing the same act, to answer the question “ What did I do?” by saying, 
* ‘You touched the hat ;” and when another pupil had performed it, to 
say in reply to the question, “‘ What did so orso do?” “He or she 
touched the hat.” 

The fixed logical order of the English language, in which the subject 
comes first, the verb next, and the object last, would seem to favour a 
habit of mind that would naturally facilitate ability to write these sim- 
ple sentences, and on the principle that “it ‘is the first step that costs ;” 
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this ability once attained, the way would be open to the cempound and 
the complex. 

He was not sufficiently familiar with German to determine, without 
some reflection, how far. his remarks would hold good if applied to that 
language, and it was very possible that the Professor might have an 
unconscious reference to the more inverted forms of his native tongue. 
So far as the English language was concerned, however, he (Dr. Peet) 
thought his own position correct. 

As to bringing the cow into the school-room, it were easy and perhaps 
wise for the teacher to defer introducing this valuable animal till the 
pupil should see it under favourable circumstances ; and then with the 
manual alphabet, or, as the Professor would probably prefer, by articu 
late speech, give the name to the pupil and dictate a simple sentence 
incorporating it. If, however, circumstances seemed to forbid this, an 
approximation to the idea of what a cow was could certainly be given 
by the introduction of,a picture. The use of pictures, as a means of 
instruction, was not ignored in the book ; but, as would be seen, direc- 
tions with regard to their use were given, ’ they being always spoken of, 
however, as representativ es of the object rather than as the object itself. 
Moreover, he (Dr. Peet) would by no means be understood as rejecting 
signs, when their use would materially lessen the labour of giving the 
pupil a definite idea. 

The principle intended to be illustrated by the course proposed was 
the advantage of bringing together the object, or the idea, and the form 
of its expression as closely as possible, with as little intervention as the 
case would admit of. How thoroughly this could be done as the diffi- 
culties increased, was a question for experience to determine. 

Mr. J. S. Hutton was very much interested and gratified in hearing 
the subject treated by one of the capacity and experience of Dr. Peet; 
his own method was substantially the same as that of Dr. Peet, and he 
would say it was one he had not originated himself, but owed to the ex- 
perience of his revered father, who had passed away ; and who had 
practised it from his earliest efforts in the instruction of the deaf and 
dumb, half a century ago. While this system, therefore, had not the 
claim or attraction of novelty, it possessed the better recommendation of 
long and successful experience. He would differ, however, in regard to 
the mode in which the principle was carried out by Dr. Peet. He 
thought there were two stages or processes in the acquisition of language 
—the comprehension and the practice of the language; the ability to grasp 
the sense of a phrase or sentence addressed to the ear or to the eye, and 
the power of using it when required as the vehicle of thought, and the 
means of social intercourse. ‘The one ought to precede the other, as iu 
the case of the hearing child, who learns to recognise the sound and 
meaning of words long before he is able to use them in the expression 
of his thoughts and feelings, and he (Mr. Hutton) thought it a very 
important principle, and one that ought to be applied in the education 

-of deaf mutes. He would, therefore, from the first day that a pupil 
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entered the school, present to him language in the form of complete 
sentences. For this purpose he would have a series of sentences 
arranged, expressive of the most common ideas, wants, events, 
and experiences in the daily life of the child and of the school, and have 
them presented daily to the eye of the pupils ; he would give them the 
general meaning of each sentence by signs or real actions, and would 
repeat this process until they were able to recognise the meaning at 
sight. This he would consider the first stage in the acquisition of lan- 
guage. The second stage would be the practice of language to train the 
pupils to use the sentences they had already learned to read as the ex- 
pression of their own ideas. In this way he would carry out a practi- 
cal development of language, connecting it with living objects, as had 
been fully illustrated that morning. He believed the mistake had been 
in systematizing too much—in following the philosophical and logical 
rather than the natural method of teaching language. In endeavouring 
to lead their pupils to the idiomatic use of the English language they 
ought to follow what I might call the historical development, as exempli- 
fied in the way in which the hearing child acquires its mother tongue. 
He did not think this had been attended to in most of the text-books 
in use. As far as he was aware, however, the practice of the best in- 
structors in our Institutions appeared to be tending more and more in 
that direction. He (Mr. Hutton) approved of getting rid of the formulas 
of mere logic and developing languages.in the simple and natural way, 
as nearly as possible in the way in which those who have all their 
senses acquire the knowledge of their mother tongue. 

Mr. O. D. Cooke said it was now quite a number of years since he, 
as a college graduate, became connected with the Hartford Institution, 
and he would recall to the minds of some of those present—who were 
also connected with it—the mode of instruction of the deaf and dumb 
pursued there at that time. There had been a marked change since 
then which he (Mr. Cooke) was gratified to see. At that time it would 
be remembered that whenever any sentence was given to the pupils to 
write, the natural signs were first made to convey the idea, then it was 
carefully dictated by systematic signs. The system proposed by Dr. 
Peet was a great change, at which no one was more gratified than he 
(Mr. Cooke) was ; it was, at the time to which he alluded, regarded as 
an erroneous one ; but he was glad to see that the heresy had spread to 
the New York Institution, and that the deaf and dumb pupils were 
there to be taught the English language without the use of signs. It 
was a thing he had long wished to see tried.. At the Institution of New 
York there had been an experimental class instructed by a gentleman: 
then present, and he believed, in the instruction of that class, the sign 
language had not been used as a means of instruction, but objects had 
been brought into the room, and pupils taught by means of object les- 
sons after the manner of Dr. Peet. He (Mr. Cooke) had long believed 
that it was the proper way to teach the deaf and dumb the English lan-- 
guage. The objection he had to Dr. Peet’s plan was, that it did not be- 
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gin at once with the complete sentence, but with the vocabulary of 
words ; but it very soon came into complete sentences. He wished to 
see the experiment made, or tried at all the other institutions ; one 
class could be set apart with a teacher in charge who would make it his 
special duty ; they could tell in a few months whether it would succeed. 
Let something be tried that would produce better results, He (Mr. 
Cooke) was confident he spoke the opinions of every person who had 
never taught the deaf and dumb, that the education of that class was 
not satisfactory ; with some it was a matter of wonder that they learned 
somuch, Let them bring forward the congenital deaf-mutes and see 
what they could do with them ; he was sorry to say that the majority 
of ‘the deaf and dumb could not read or write, he did not mean that 
they could not form connected sentences, but they could not write cor- 
rect sentences ; they could not read books above the grade of children’s 
books ; they could not take a newspaper and read a leading editorial ; 
they could read the accounts of a railway accident, but they could not 
read the report of a speech ; they could not read the court reports ; they 
were mere children in the matter of education, and he thought it was 
owing in a great measure to the method of instruction that had been 
adopted. Let them then try some other method by which they could 
improve these results. He (Mr. Cooke) was very glad to see that there 
had been such a step made as reported from the New York Institution, 
and after listening to that paper, he had prepared and would now pre- 
sent the following resolutions which he hoped would be adopted : 

Resolved, That in view of the unsatisfactory results of all attempts to 
teach the English language to the congenitally deaf by means of the sign 
language, it is desirable that some other method of instruction should be 
tried, if any can be found which offers a reasonable prospect of success. 

Resolved, That the method of instruction which dispenses entirely 
with the use of all but the strictly natural signs, holds out such a promise 
of success-that it should have a fair trial in our schools. 

Resolved, That each Principal of the different Institutions is hereby re- 
quested to form a class of new pupils under the charge of a competent 
teacher with instructions to avoid the use of signs, and that at the next 
Convention the processes and results of the experiments be carefully re- 
ported. He (Mr. Cooke), therefore, desired that the experiment might 
be made in the different Institutions of the country, in one class at least, 
to see if any better results could be obtained than they now already had. 

Mr. W. Wilkinson said this appeared to him to be opening up a sub- 
— that would admit of great discussion. The method which Dr. Peet 
1ad that morning introduced and explained was one that, with the hasty 
examination he (Mr. Wilkinson) had been. able to make, recommended 
itself to his judgment and experience. He would not say that it was 
perfect in all its details, but he thought Dr. Peet had put into practical 
shape that which he presumed every teacher had, in his experience, 
felt the need of and perhaps used. He (Mr. Wilkinson) had done some- 
thing of the same kind in a different way. He had long ago come to 
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the conclusion that it made little difference whether a beginner was 
taught a word ora sentence ; that such phrases as “I am well,” “I 
am not sick,” “I am hungry,” “I want some bread,” would be learned 
almost as quickly as the monosyllables “ dog,” “cat” “ horse,” “ cow.” 
He had carried this idea into the class-room with gratifying results, 
and had quite a pamphlet ,in manuscript introducing a great variety of 
expressions for the simple needs and desires of childhood. He con- 
sidered Dr. Peet’s plan rather better than his own, being more method- 
ical. The criticisms made by Mr. Greenberger were hardly fair. The 
need of pronouns was soon felt in teaching language, and the easy intro- 
duction of these necsssary parts of speech was one of the features which 
most commended Dr. Peet’s paper to his (Mr. Wilkinson’s) approval. 
He was pleased with the suggestion made by Dr. Peet, that this 
method might prove of use to others than deaf-mutes ; to foreigners who 
wished to acquire a correct use of English. There was in California a 
large Chinese population, and a number of schools had been established 
for the benefit of this peculiar people. He had long desired the appli- 
cation of the methods used in deaf-mute class-rooms to the instruction 
of the Chinese. He felt convinced that this little book would be a useful 
guide in such work, and that its method would prove successful. 
In regard to the remarks made by Mr. Cooke, they would probably 
lead to long and heated discussion. There was, and had been for 
years, great diversity of opinion concerning the proper use of signs. 
Some wanted purely natural signs used in the inverted order of 
thought, which seemed to be the natural expression of, not only the 
deaf mutes | but of the human mind ; others insisted upon a methodi- 
cal sequence of signs to correspond to the English idiom. Some would 
stimulate, others restrict, the use of signs. The articulation schools 
could not agree on this subject, and Mr. Cooke wanted signs discarded 
entirely, and the manual alphabet substituted. In this, as in all pro- 
fessions, there were extremists, and probably in medias res was as safe 
now as in the days of Horace. He had no doubt that the best men in 
the profession were acting on this principle to-day. Referring: to the 
“bad English” which so many deaf mutes use, and which has been at- 
tributed to the influence of the sign language, he thought that it was 
rather due to radical and inherent defects in the deaf mute mind than 
to his vernacular; and it seemed to him that here was:one of the funda- 
mental errors into which those had fallen who so strenuously advocated 
the disuse of signs. The pupils at the Northampton Schools, where no 
signs were allowed, exhibited the same tendency to what were known as 
“ mutisms” as the pupils of other institutions. He (Mr. Wilkinson) 
had not had the sad experience of which Mr. Cooke complained; on 
the contrary, he had known many deaf mutes who used most excellent 
English, and a still larger proportion who used language as well as the 
majority of our German population. Mr. Cooke wanted the experiment 
tried of using no signs at all. It seemed to him (Mr. Wilkinson) that 
uit was nou disadvantage to a child to know what the language meant 
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which he was taught. It must aid his memory. Let any one try to 
memorize, in some language with which he was not familiar, a sentence 
by sound alone, without its meaning being explained; he would find 
that twice the mental effort was required. Moreover, if he (Mr. Wil- 
kinson) were studying Hebrew, and met with a word he did not under- 
stand, he would not want its meaning ans in Hebrew—the explana- 
tion should be in the learner’s vernacular. A deaf mute learning Eng 
lish did not want its idioms and phrases explained in that which was to 
him a dead language, but in a set of symbols that he understood. 

Referring to ‘the : subject of articulation, Mr. Wilkinson said that this 
system had not been adopted in the California Institution, because he 
believed articulation to be as yet an experiment whose feasibility had been 
demonstrated only in cases of exceptional ability or where there were 
peculiarly favourable conditions. In nearly all the cases of successful 
articulation which had come under his observation, the result was due 
rather to the untiring devotion of some mother or sister than to the 
skill of a teacher. 

Yet he was glad that the Northampton School had been established, 
and hoped the experiment would there receive a thorough and exhaus- 
tive trial. Neither institutions nor systems could be adapted to excep- 
tional genius. That method which applied to the majority would find 
most general acceptance. 

Dr. I. L. Peet, by way of comparison, would refer to the Island of 
Antigua, where the soil was very loose, and people travelling in the 
same track would by-and-by rut the road so deeply that there was no 
possibility of getting a waggon across from one side to the other, or 
even to turn round. In the same manner, teachers were very apt to 
go in arut, rigid and monotonous. What should be sought should be 
sufficient variety to render school life interesting; and there was no one 
instrument so capable of waking up the minds of ‘the pupils, and of 
giving vividness to their conceptions, as the language of signs. He 
hoped the teachers would not neglect this in the progress made in these 
days. Whatever the general method of instruction, or the principles 
underlying it, however desirable it might be to teach pupils to think in 
words, there would always be an important place for signs. 

Mr. George F. Schilling said there was a great deal in the proper use 
of language, and a great deal in the abuse of it ; he considered the sign 
language the most effective they had for the instruction of the deaf and 
dumb. Mr. Hutton had madeavery important statement when he said 
it was one thing to understand language, and another thing to use it. He 
conceived the language provided for deaf mutes should be of the most 
simple description. 

Dr. I. L. Peet considered that the difficulty lay in the preamble to 
the resolutions, which conveyed the idea that their past efforts had been 
failures. He thought it better to withdraw the preamble and present the 
resolutions. 

Mr. J. L. Noyes considered this an important matter, and would move 
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that a committee of three be appointed by the Chair, to which these 
resolutions should be referred, and reported to the Convention the 
following day. 

Dr. P.Gillett could not see that the business of the Convention would be 
expedited by the question proposed in these resolutions. They had been 
told that there were many papers to be presented ; this question was he- 
fore them, and it could be settled by referring it to a committee for 
report, which would involve the report next day. He (Dr. Gillett) did 
not favour the resolutions as they were, and if he understood them 
correctly there was a principle involved. 

Dr. E. M. Gallaudet would not attempt any lengthy remarks at that 
late hour ; he was in favour of referring the question to a committee. 
He agreed with his friend Dr. Gillett that it was hardly wise for the 
Convention to continue the discussion upon the resolutions and occupy 
their time. The question involved was one they could not settle by 
mere discussion, viz.: whether deaf mutes could be better instructed 
with or without signs. As he (Dr. Gallaudet) understood the resolu- 
tions, they looked towards a recommendation for the experiment to be 
tried. If he remembered it correctly, there was phraseology in the first 
part which it would be desirable to change ; he would therefore ask 
that the resolutions be again read. 

The resolutions were then again read. 

Mr. W. Wilkinson was in favour of striking out the first and second 
resolutions and leaving the third. This, he believed, was all Mr. Cooke 
wanted ; such would also nake the resolutions avoid certain sentiments 
which he (Mr. Wilkinson) could not agree to, and he also thought the 
majority of the Convention could not. 

A short discussion ensued on a question of privilege, when 

Mr. O. D. Cooke said he would withdraw the first two resolutions ; 
his only object was to secure the trial and experiment. 

President Turner said the motions that were previously made were 
withdrawn, and as Mr. Cooke proposed to withdraw the first two reso- 
lutions, there was then one resolution before the Convention which 
vould be read. 

Dr. E. M. Gallaudet asked if he might be allowed one word. Out 
of deference to Mr. Cooke, the Convention might, perhaps, after a full 
discussion, be prepared to pass these resolutions in a modified form. He 
would be glad to see them in the records; although he did not agree 
with them, he believed in having every honest conviction brought be- 
ore the Convention. 

Prof. E. A. Fay, at the suggestion of President Turner, moved to 
amend the third resolution by inserting before the word “signs,” the 
words “ all except natural.” 

The amendment was accepted by the mover of the resolutions. 

President Turner said the motion as amended was then before the 

onvention. Mr. Cooke had consented to withdraw the first two reso- 


Dd 
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lutions, and if they were so withdrawn it dispensed with them, and 
they were simply the resolutions.of Mr. Cooke, and nothing more. 

Mr. O. D Cooke did not wish to occupy the Convention too long. 
It would be remembered that the question of the use of signs in the 
instruction of the deaf and dumb has been for a long time the subject 
of discussion, as the pages of the Annals and the Reports of Conven- 
tions testify. It had been brought up at each Convention from the 
first held in New York, and its importance gave such warmth and 
earnestness to the debate that one could not but be reminded of the 
effect of dispiaying a red flag before a bull. He had no idea or desire 
to start this discussion afresh, and his object in introducing the resolu- 
tion was to have the experiment tried, as had been in the New York 
Institution. He could not see why gentlemen should be so averse to 
trying an experiment which so many experienced teachers thought 
would prove a success. If nothing more was accomplished, he thought 
it would be a good thing if this one apple of discord could be removed 
from the discussions of the Convention. 

Mr. J. B. McGann remarked that there were two lawyers in the 
town (Belleville) who had been taught without the use of signs. All 
he asked was that these resolutions might be passed. He learned that 
a class had been successfully taught in the New York Institution during 
the last two years without the aid of signs in their instruction, and he 
asked that this question receive a fair trial. 

Mr. J. L. Noyes said, gentlemen seemed to take it for granted that 
when he (Mr. Noyes) objected to the use of signs he objected to the 
use of all signs. There were a great many signs, he would not use. 
They might try it and see whether the experiment proved a success, 
and he asked that the resolutions be passed. 

Dr. P. G. Gillett thought that in two respects the resolutions should 
be amended ; it would absolutely preclude the use of signs in the schools 
—inevitably they would occur in every school. He desired to see the 
resolutions amended, stating, ‘‘as far as practicable,” to preclude all 
except natural signs. The result of the experiment, he thought, would 
be similar to this, that where an enthusiastic teacher with a good bright 
class tried it, it would be a success ; but where an unenthusiastic teacher 
with a dull class entered upon it, it would not be successful. If the 
institutions were to make the trial, in order to secure good reliable 
results two classes would be required: a class of bright pupils and a 
class of dull pupils. To take an exceptional class and set them for- 
ward would not be the most satisfactory experiment. He would like 
to see this change in the resolutions, 

Mr. O. D. Cooke remarked that almost every gentleman rose and 
said he was in favour of dispensing with the use of signs. as far as 
practicable... The trial proposed was to see whether it was practicable 
to do without signs altogether ; that was the object of his resolutions. 
What he wanted was to settle by experiment that which discussion 
had not, and would never, settle, for they had discussed it for seven 
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or eight Conventions, or, in the words of “Jack Dowring,” they had 
cussed and discussed it. His object was to put a stop, to discussing it by 
a final experiment, and it could only be done by taking the view that 
the deaf and dumb could be taught by the use of no signs, except na- 
tural signs, and proving the truth or falsity of that view by actual ex- 
periment ; and he hoped the Principal of the Illinois Institution (Dr. 
Gillett) would withdraw his amendment, and let the trial prove or 
disprove the practicability. The amendment will emasculate the resolu- 
tion and defeat its object. Under it, one would say he could not dis- 
pense with any signs, and go on teaching as before ; a second could 
dispense with a few; what they wished was to do without any but 
natural signs. It would be found that teachers would differ widely 
enough upon that point, viz., what were natural signs and what were not. 

Dr. P. G. Gillett thought the principle involved in it was an impor- 
tant one, and the results of the experiment would show it. He was 
satisfied the principals and teachers of the next Convention would be 
almost unanimous in favour of the modification. It was as a friend to 
the resolutions and the principles involved, that he made the amend- 
ment, as it required them to do some things that they had found them- 
selves unable to do. He hoped that Mr. Cooke, as the mover of these 
resolutions, would accept the amendment, and thought there was no- 
thing that would more effectually aid the object in view. 

Dr. J. L. Peet said that it was asked that the experiment be tried 
one year or some limited period, and that the results be reported to them 
at the next Convention. He could not see any difficulty about that. In 
New York last year he had two classes ; this year there had been eight 
classes taught on this principle, and without the use ofasingle sign. His 
impression was that they derived the greatest success from the dull 
pupils : those who could not learn in any other way learned in this, and 
learned with great success. } 

Mr. Thomas MacIntyre moved to strike out from the first resolution 
the words “by means of the sign language.” Lost. 

Dr. E. M. Gallaudet moved to lay the first and second resolutions upon 
the table. Carried. The vote was reconsidered, and the motion to re- 
consider laid upon the table. 

Dr. P. G. Gillett moved that the words “ as.far as practicable” be 
inserted in the third resolution after the word “ avoid.” 

Pending a vote, Mr. G. O. Fay, of the Committee on Business, re- 
ported the following order for the next day :— 


ORDER FOR FRIDAY. 


First.—Reading of Papers : 

1. “Instructors and Their Work,” by E. G. Valentine, of Indiana. 

2. “The Development of Strength of Character in Deaf Mute Edu- 
cation,” by E. P. Carruthers, of Arkansas. 

3. “The Moral Training of Deaf Mutes,” by Thomas Widd, of Mon- 
treal. 
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4. “ Extent of the Responsibility of the Teacher for the Moral and 
Religious Character of the Pupils,” by E. L. Bangs, of Michigan. 

Second.—Discussion. 

Third.—Reading of Papers : 

1. “ Method of Teaching Articulation and Lip Reading,” by Dr. 
Greenberger, of New York. 

2. “ Visible Speech,” by A. Graham Bell, of Boston. 

3. Discussion. 

From 8 to 10 P.M., a number of philosophical, chemical, and optical 
experiments will be given by Dr. May, of the Educational Department, 
Toronto, accompanied by a brief Lecture. 

The Committee also recommended that the time of speakers in dis- 
cussion be limited to ten minutes. 
® The following; paper has been received, and its presentation is recom- 
mended: “A Paper upon the Location, Site, Building and Natural 
Arrangements of an Institution for the Deaf and Dumb,” by P. G. 
Gillett, of Illinois. 

The Report was accepted and adopted. 

Dr. Milligan, from the Committee on Invitations, reported that the 
following gentlemen had been invited to sit with the Convention :— 
Very Rev. James Farrelly, Belleville; Mr. Johnson, Inspector of 
Schools, Hastings County ; Rev. Mr. Muckleston and Rev. Mr. Forneri, 
Belleville ; Professor Blain, Albert College, Belleville; E. W. McGann, 
Norfolk, Va., U.S.; Hon. Billa Flint ; Rev. Mr. Maclean, Belleville ; 
Mr. F. E. Grafton, Montreal. 

Accepted and adopted. 

The Convention adjourned at 6.15 P.M., until the following day at 
9.30 A.M. 

Norte.—In the evening a Public Reception and Entertainment was 
given in the Town Hall, Belleville, to the members of the Convention. 


THIRD DAY. 


Fripay, 17th July, 1874. 


The Convention was called to order at 9.30 A.M., the President in the 
chair. The minutes of the second day’sjproceedings were read, and 
pending a vote on their approval, 

Dr. P. G. Gillett raised the question whether matrons were properly 
reported as honorary members, instead of full members of the Conven- 
tion. 

Dr. E. M. Gallaudet explained that in the invitations issued to the 
Convention, all persons connected with, or engaged in the instruction of 
the deaf and dumb were invited to be present, and Principals of In- 
stitutions were requested to invite all others who were connected with 
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the teaching, or were teachers or members of Boards. It was thought 
best, he said, to limit the actual Convention to those who were connected 
with the teaching of the deaf and dumb. 

Dr. P. G. Gillett wished to record his appreciation of the services of 
matrons, and desired it so placed on the records. 

Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, Chairman of the Executive Committee, made 
the following Report concerning the publication of the “ Annals : 


BELLEVILLE, July 17th, 1874. 


The Executive Committee on the publication of the American 
“Annals of the Deaf and Dumb,” appointed by the Convention held 
at Indianapolis in August, 1870, beg leave to submit the following 


REPORT. 


Sixteen numbers—from No. 4, vol. XV., to No. 3, vol. XIX., both in- 
clusive—have been issued ; all under the editorship of Professor Edward 
A. Fay. 

The following condensed statement from the editor exhibits the re- 
ceipts and disbursements of the Committee from the time of their ap- 
pointment to the day of the assembling of the Convention ;— 


BELLEVILLE, Ontario, July 15, 1874. 


E. M. Gallaudet, Ph. D., LL. D., 
Chairman Exec. Com. 


S1r,—My receipts and disbursements as editor of the “ Annals,” since 
the Report made to the Indianapolis Convention, have been as follows : 


RECEIPTS. 


Balance on hand Aug. 26, 1870......cssseesss-seseevee $269 86 

“ from L. Pratt 27 87 
Assessments on the Institutions 4,970 55 
Individual subscriptions............0:6+..ssceeseeeeeeeee 410 79 
Sale of extra and back numbers... hau ciddbevaces aiaeueases 39 59 


$5,718 66 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Printing and engraving * $2,998 11 
NNT GP NOE osc apeentecen.| ones ccordertecen ten somes (SGU Ow 
Contributions 546 97 
Back numbers purchased for resale 7 48 
Back volumes and binding for Vienna Exposition 27 00 
Stationery, postage, expressage, etc.,. pees sseee 202 10 
Travelling expenses of Executive Committee. 
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Balance on hand July 15, 1874... .....s0000 


$5,718 66 
There is an unpaid bill for printing amounting to $173 53, and there 
is due the “ Annals” from the Institutions $165 ; our assets, therefore, are 
$82 78. 
Respectfully submitted. 
E. A. Fay, Editor. 


The Committee have, from time to time, carefully examined the books 
and vouchers of the editor, finding his accounts always correct, and his 
disbursements only such as had been authorized by the Committee. 

It will be seen that the funds have been mainly derived from the as- 
sessments made on the institutions as authorized by the last Conven- 
tion ; and the Committee take pleasure in stating that with the excep- 
tion of a few institutions whose circumstances have been such as to put 
it out of their power to sustain pro rata assessments, the sums necessary 
for the support of the “ Annals” have been contributed cheerfully and 
promptly. 

The assessment has been at the rate of forty cents per pupil per an- 
num, taking thenumber of pupils as reported in the table published in 
January, 1870, 

The Committee would direct attention to the fact that besides the 
cost of printing the ‘“‘ Annals,” the salary of the editor and the incidental 
expenses, they have been able to pay more than $500 for accepted 
articles, and provide for the expenses of three meetings of the Com- 
mittee. 

The amount of this last item the Committee would have been com- 
pelled to collect from this Convention by assessment on the members, 
had not the “ Annals,” fund sufficed to meet it. 

With the last January number the size of the “ Annals” was practically 
increased twelve pages by a change in type, involving an additional cost 
of about sixty dollars a year. 

Illustrations have been more frequent of late than heretofore, three 
numbers during the last eighteen months containing one or more engrav- 
ings each. 

The Committee are aware that no authority is vested in them to bind 
the action of the Convention or that of their successors. They cannot, 
however, surrender their trust without expressing their hope that the 
essential features of the “ Annals” may be sustained and continued. 

Should the present rate of assessment remain unchanged, and be 
applied to the increased number of pupils and institutions, the resources. 
of the Executive Committee would be so augmented as to admit of larger 
payments to contributors, more frequent illustration of articles with 
engravings, and a further increase in the size of the periodical. 

he Committee would further recommend that the assessment be 
made hereafter on the actual number of pupils in attendance, and not, 
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as heretofore, on the number reported as having been connected with 
the institutions during a given year. 

The following institutions have paid the assessments as made by the 
Committee :— 


$120 00 00 
Columbia 00 
Pennsylvania Alabama... ...000-. ...s00000 00 
Kentucky California 
N. Y. (Improved Instrue- 
Virginia tion) 10 00 
Indiana CHIE... sccdcsocsissscsens « * BOOP 
Illinois Arkansas 15 00 
Maryland 25 00 
West Virginia 10 00 
Wisconsin Ontario 22 50 
Michigan TEAMRIRE ..00. 02-000 sintseve 00 
Msiterstsecheseetonscied Oe 
The following have paid in part :— 
Tennessee $ 15 00 Missouri has paid this 
North Carolina 6 00 year in full ‘16 00 
South Carolina, paid in full ‘Nebraska, $7.50 & $3... 50 
two years 


The following have not paid at all: Georgia, St. Louis, Kansas, Buf- 
falo, Minnesota, Pittsburgh, Boston, Whipples, Oregon, Cayuga Lake, 
Baltimore, Colorado, Montreal, New Brunswick. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 


E. M. GALLAUDET, 

EDWARD C. STONE. 

Isaac L. PEET, 

TuHos. MACINTYRE, 

W. J. PALMER, 
Committee. 


On motion of Mr. G. O. Fay, of Ohio, the Report was accepted ; and 
on motion of Dr. P. G. Gillett, of Illinois, it was adopted. 

Mr. G. O. Fay offered the following resolutions :— 

Resolved, That this Convention appoint a Standing Committee to con- 
sist of seven members, to be charged with the same duties as those 
hitherto discharged by the Committee of the -‘ American Annals.” 

Resolved, That the members of the present Committee of the ‘“ American 
Annals,” five in number, be appointed members of the Committee pro- 
posed, and that two members be added to the Committee by the 
Convention. 

Dr. P. G. Gillett moved to amend the first resolution by substituting 
the word “five” for “seven.” Carried. 
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Mr. W. Wilkinson moved to strike out the last clause of the second 
resolution. Carried. : 

Mr. O. D. Cooke moved to amend the first resolution by inserting 
after the word “members” the words “two of whom shall be 
teachers.” 

The President said there was no provision in the orignal formation 
of the Committee which interdicted the teachers. 

Mr. O. D. Cooke inquired how they had been appointed. 

Dr. E. M. Gallaudet replied that they were chosen by resolution of 
the last Convention. 

Mr. O. D. Cooke approved of the amendment. He wished to have 
two teachers added to the list. 

Dr. P. G. Gillett would not object to all the Committee being teach- 
ers. He thought it well to avoid the expense of seven, where five would 
answer. 

Mr. Wilkinson said, in regard to the latter motion, there was appar- 
ently a misapprehension. The weightiest duties of the Committee were 
confined to the publication of the “ Annals.” This magazine was pub- 
lished in the interest of the whole profession, but it was paid for out 
of Institution funds, voted to this purpose by the Boards of Directors. 
The principals, not the teachers, represented the Boards ; ‘there was, 
therefore, a propriety in composing the Executive Committee of prin- 
cipals, who represented the money power. The question of geographi- 
cal location amounted to nothing. If this consideration was to prevail, 
the Committee should embrace Hartford and California, Belleville and 
Alabama ; but in that case every meeting would cost a thousand dol- 
lars. A Committee was wanted which could convene without too much 
expense of time and money. Instead of enlarging the Committee, he 
(Mr. Wilkinson) would prefer to reduce the Executive body to three, 
and those representing contiguous States. Unless some malfeasance 
ceuld be shown in the present Committee, he certainly should vote for 
its re-election. He hoped the amendment would not be adopted. 

Mr. O. D. Cooke said the “ Annals” were started at Hartford. The 
teachers of the Institution had the management and control for two 
years while it was carried on there and supported by the funds of the 
Institution. He thought the position of teachers should be elevated as 
much as possible ; if there were any honours to be dispensed, some share 
ought to be among the teachers. He hoped some members of the Exe- 
cutive Committee would nominate some teachers instead of themselves. 

The motion on being submitted to the Convention was lost. 

Mr. C. W. Ely moved to substitute for the second resolution, the fo)- 
lowing : 

Resolved, That a Committee of three be appointed to nominate this 
Committee. 

On motion of Mr, Wilkinson, this motion was laid on the table. 

The resolutions as amended were then adopted ; they read as follows : 

kesolved, That this Convention appoint a standing Executive Com- 
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mittee, to consist of five members, to be charged with the same duties as 
those hitherto discharged by the Committee of the “ American Annals.” 

Resolved, That the members of the present Committee of the ‘ Ameri- 
can Annals” constitute said Committee. 

Mr. C. W. Ely moved to change the order of business of the day, so 
as to bring the third order in place of the first. 

This motion, after discussion by Messrs. Ely, Wilkinson, MacIntyre 
and Noyes, was lost. 

Mr. E. G. Valentine, of Indiana, next read a paper on “ Instructors 
and their Work.” 


INSTRUCTORS AND THEIR WORK. 
BY MR. E. G VALENTINE, 


During the present century there has been no work, in the field of 
education, that has made more commendable progress or conferred 
greater benefits ; none more remarkable or more fruitful in good results, 
than the noble work of deaf mute instruction. And none have laboured 
more zealously or successfully in the cause of Christian education and 
humanity, than those who have devoted their lives to this high calling. 

In view of its great importance, I trust I may be pardoned for dwell- 
ing somewhat at length on the subject indicated by the title of this 
paper. 

It is my purpose to notice, in a general way, the more important 
qualifications, duties, responsibilities, rights, and rewards of the in- 
structor of the deaf and dumb. 

Persons to successfully engage in any honourable vocation in life, 
should be physically, mentally, and morally qualified for the work ; 
especially is this true in the instruction of deaf mutes. 

The most renowned men of our profession have often referred to the 
necessity of instructors being physically qualified for their work. The 
reason for this is quite obvious. Our occupation draws very largely on 
the physical powers. Each of the pupils requires a vast amount of per- 
sonal instruction. The moment we slacken our zeal in the least, that 
moment the class lose interest and become inactive. This is peculiarly 
true of deaf mutes, arising from the fact that, in the matter of acquiring 
education, they are necessarily far more dependent than any other class 
of persons. The instructor must be on his feet nearly the whole time. 
He must go among his pupils, instruct them continually, and cheer 
them on in the work they have to do. There may be an easy way to 
instruct the deaf and dumb, but I cannot believe the successful instructor 
has ever discovered it. If we do our whole duty, we must work every 
hour and moment we are in our school-rooms. There is no place, in 
our profession, for the indolent or physically weak. No person, then, 
who has not a good physical constitution, or is not willing to labour 
faithfully and constantly, should ever enter our profession, or continue in 
it if he has entered. 
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The question in regard to the extent the instructor should be mental- 
ly qualified for his work is one of much importance, as it involves the 
questions whether it is necessary to employ as teachers liberally edu- 
cated persons, and whether such persons can find enough work profit- 
ably to occupy their time and talents in our profession. In considering 
these questions, it should, in the first place, be distinctly understood 
that our institutions are not asylums, but schools of learning; and 
hence, that the prime object of these institutions is to cultivate the 
minds of the pupils. 

It is certainly true that, whatever be our calling in life, the more 
thoroughly we are mentally trained, the better fitted are we for our vo- 
cation, and the more apt to succeed in it. 

In giving reasons why liberally educated persons should be employed 
as instructors in our institutions, I remark first, in the language of the 
able head of the New York Institution :*—“ The peculiar condition of 
the deaf-mute, previous to the time when he is brought under subjection 
to the moulding hand of education, has not its parallel in any other work 
in which mind comes to bear on mind.” 

This “ peculiar condition” requires special treatment. It is for the 
instructor to lift his pupils out of the sad state in which he finds them, 
and place them on an equality with hearing and speaking people. This 
is no ordinary task, and none but those well qualified for the work can 
accomplish it. 

Again, we have but few books specially adapted to our work. The 
instructor must supply this deficiency, for the most part, by means sug- 
gested by passing events and circumstances of the hour. Our work is 
comparatively new, and, though much has been done for the cause of 
deaf-mute instruction, yet it cannot be said that we tread a well-beaten 
track. As has been truthfully remarked, ‘‘ We are not only labourers, 
but explorers in a new field of science.” 

Further, the great work of the instructor is to teach language. He 
must, therefore, be no novice in this most comprehensive and abstruse 
of all sciences. He should comprehend and be able readily to explain 
every form of construction by which thought is expressed. He should 
be able, also, to write our language clearly and forcibly, in those institu- 
tions where the English language is taught, since it is his business to 
dictate all forms of the language to his pupils, who do not, at first, know 
language or anything of its analysis, or of the meaning of words. All 
this they must learn from the instructor, through the medium of the 
eye alone. To become familiar with the intricacies of the English lan- 
guage, one should have a fair knowledge, at least, of those languages on 
which our own is based, and with which it has been enriched. 

It is true that, in teaching the deaf and dumb, we deal directly, for 
the most part, only with the simple forms, and this is the very reason 
why we should be familiar with the language, for it is always a hard 


* Proceedings Seventh Convention, page 189, 
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task to simplify a difficult subject and bring it within the comprehen- 
sion of those minds with which we have to deal. To do this requires 
much thought and close study, It is just this very difficult simplifying 
process which the instructor must adopt in teaching language to deaf 
mutes. He cannot hope to succeed well in imparting a knowledge of 
our language unless he himself has mastered the science. What is true 
of language in this respect, is also true of every other branch of study 

which we teach. 

Again, the instructor should be familiar with the styles of the best 
authors, that he may be able to give his pupils not only a ready use but 
a polished style of language. In this way he will avoid using all loose 
expressions, which would be so readily adopted by his pupils. 

Further, the instructor should be familiar with. the sciences, that he 
may be able freely to gather material from these rich fields of know- 
ledge, and use it, as occasion offers, in imparting such valuable informa- 
tion to his pupils as they most need to receive. I shall now take the 
liberty to quote from the recorded opinions, bearing upon the matter 
above considered, of some of the most noted of our profession. 

In the Fourteenth Report of the Indiana Institution, page 28, Mr. 
MacIntyre says: “ A sufficient corps of talented, experienced and faithful 
teachers, to an Institution like this, is, as must be evident to the most 
superficial observer, second in importance to nothing else. And from 
the peculiar nature of the methods of instruction pursued, and from the 
long time required to gain a practicable knowledge of the art, there 
is nothing more difficult in the successful management of such an enter- 
prise than to maintain a full corps of such instructors.” Again : 
“‘ There is an erroneous opinion entertained by some—even by other- 
wise very intelligent persons—that teaching the deaf and dumb is of a 
low grade of teaching ; that whilst it is admitted that it is difficult and 
requires patience and perseverance, yet that not much learning nor in- 
tellect is necessary—that it is a mere a, b, c kind of work.” * 

President Gallaudet says, “ The idea is. lamentably prevalent that 
the teaching of the deaf and dumb may be successfully performed 
by persons whose own training has been no more extended than that 
they would seek to impart ; than which a more fatal error does not 
exist.” + Again, in the same connection : “ Only highly cultivated and 
talented instructors should be employed. The founder of our Ameri- 
can system was of this opinion, and gathered around him men of large- 
intellectual endowments and as liberal education as was then required 
in College Professors.” 5 

Mr. Keep tells us: ‘“‘ My own experience justifies me in saying that 
this employment demands the very best minds we can procure, and that 
it is about the very best means for their improvement. It requires, in- 
deed, a rare combination of mental faculties.” { 


* Proceedings, Fourth Convention, page 177. 
+ Proceedings, Sixth Convention, page 52. 
} Proceedings, Fourth Convention, page 177. 
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In speaking of the qualifications of a teacher of deaf mutes, says Mr. 
McWhorter: * “ It is hardly necessary to add that a liberal education is 
advantageous at every step in a course involving a constant exercise in 
the principles of language, nor that it is indispensable in the latter part 
of the course.” s 

The lamented Mr. Stone, in his argument before “The Joint Spe- 
cial Committee on the Education of Deaf Mutes,” Mass., 1867, said : 
“We find that in order to educate the deaf and dumb, we must get 
teachers of experience and ability ; that a man who has not ability, a 
man who has not a keen mind, who does not see the analogies of lan- 
guage, who has not a sharp power of analysis, does not succeed. On 
that account we are obliged to hire men who have these qualities. We 
should be glad to hire cheap teachers if they could do the work ; but 
we find we must have men of education and talent—men who can get 
employment anywhere at remunerative rates.” Again: “It seems to 
me that the supposition that anybody can teach the deaf and dumb, is 
a fallacy on the part of our friends, and experience shows it to be a very 
great mistake.” 

I would be glad to quote the views of other prominent men in our 
profession on this point, but the limits of a single article would hardly 
justify me in so doing. 

From the above considerations it must be apparent to all that the 
instructor of the deaf and dumb, to accomplish what he ought, should 
certainly be a person of finished education and very superior mental 
ability ; and, furthermore, that he does not possess a single faculty which 
will not find, in our profession, a most ample field of activity. The true 
instructor, however well educated, does not feel that his vocation makes 
small demands upon his intellectual abilities ; but rather, he is ever sen- 
sible of his inability to perform the tremendous task imposed upon 
him. 

The grand aim of all right teaching is to prepare the learner not only 
to act well his part in this life, but, what is of far greater importance, 
to fit him, so far as the labour of man can effect, for the life to come. 
This should be the highest object of our efforts, Though intellectual 
instruction is very important, yet it should be, of course, subordinate 
to moral and religious training. How important, then, that the instruc- 
tor bes strictly moral person. To him is given the delicate and res- 
ponsible duty of moulding the character of his pupils. His every word 
and act will be noticed by them, and will have no uncertain effect upon 
their manner of living. 
~ It follows that no person who has not a conscientious regard for 
truth, or is not honest in thought, word and deed, should ever be select- 
-ed to teach the.deaf and dumb, especially since this unfortunate class 
have no other way by which to learn the true principles of right living, 
and the sure and safe way toe avoid wrong doing, than from the instruc- 


* Lousiana Report, 1872, page 19, 
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tor. And this suggests the thought that it were far better that every in- 
structor in our profession have fixed religious principles. The following, 
from the able pen of the lamented Dr. Peet, amply confirms this asser- 
tion :—* “The best guarantee for the teacher’s good influence on his pupils. 
is to be found in the strength and sincerity of his religious convictions. 
Piety is the crowning feature of the moral character, and he who daily 
searches his own heart, striving earnestly to live acceptably in the sight 
of a pure and just God, will gradually find himself lifted above the 
the surges of temptation. And if he loves his work and his pupils, he 
will draw them upward to his own safe and pleasant level. Such a 
teacher will be to his pupils not a mere drill officer, one to trouble the 
conscience rather than to amend the heart, but a father and a friend, 
leading them in the paths of wisdom and safety, and making the way 
so easy and pleasant that they shall find it less difficult to keep the path 
than to go astray.” 

We must, of course, be our own judges in this great matter. Let us, 
then, carefully examine our own hearts and earnestly pray that what- 
ever in us is averse to the precepts of Christianity may be purged away ; 
that we may be better prepared for the grand work in which we are 
engaged. 

The limit of a single paper permits me only to mention still other 
very important qualifications. 

The instructor should be energetic and patient, diligent and faithful 
He should be correct in his habits and able, in all things and at all 
times, to control himself. Finally, he should be of a social nature, and 
have a love for children and sympathy with misfortune. 

Passing now to a consideration of the duties of the instructor of the 
deaf and dumb, I remark that the first thing for him to do is to master 
the language of signs. This manifest duty devolves upon those enter- 
ing our profession so long, at least, as signs are used as a medium of 
communication in our institutions. It would be foreign to my subject 
to discuss the question as to whether the German method can be adopted 
in our schools to the exclusion of the French ; but I will simply remark, 
in passing, that the latter is the only system yet discovered by which 
all deaf-mutes can be successfully instructed. Facts confirm this state- 
ment beyond a peradventure. 

Neither shall I here consider the question in regard to the extent the 
sign language should be used in our schools, nor that with reference to 
the order of the language. I cannot refrain, however, from repeating 
the assertion I made at the Convention four years ago, to the effect that 
the sign language should be used as little as possible, and then, almost 
invariably in the English order. These questions must be left, for the 
most part, to the decision of each teacher. Each one must form his 
own conclusions, after applying the various methods advocated, to the 
sure test of school-room experience. In any event, however, the in- 


* Proc, Third Con., pages 193 and 194. 
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structor, to be properly prepared for his work, must understand the 
sign language and be able to use it well. To accomplish this, he should 
pursue the study not in a haphazard manner, but systematically and 
diligently, until he is able to use it so, at least, as to be well under- 
stood. This is the main desideratum, though, of course, the more na- 
tural and graceful the signs, the better the effect. The words of the 
father of deaf-mute instruction in America should have great weight in 
all matters pertaining to our profession. Concerning the above 
matter, he once remarked :—* “The instructors, too, of the deaf 
and dumb, if the principles and views that have been advanced 
are correct, should appreciate the great importance of being masters 
of the natural language of signs—of excelling in this language ; 
of being able to make delineating and descriptive signs with graphical 
and picture-like accuracy ; of acquiring the power to have the inmost 
workings of their souls—their various thoughts and feelings, with their 
fainter and stronger shades of*distinctive character—beam out through 
the eye, countenance, attitude, movement and gesture; and of doing all 
this with spirit, grace and fluency, and for the love of doing it.” 

By far the greater portion of our duties are involved in the labour of 
the school-room. To a consideration of the more important of these 
school-room duties, your attention is next invited. 

We should always bear in mind that our pupils are to receive from us 
physical, mental, social, moral and religious training. Further, that we 
are not only their instructors, but must supply the place of ministers 
and sabbath-school teachers, parents and friends, with a correct know- 
ledge of the extent of work before us and in full sympathy with that 
work, we are the better prepared to assume the duties and responsibili- 
ties which it enjoins. 

It is the duty of the instructor to inform himself of the previous 
condition of all members of his class, to study their dispositions, and 
learn all he can of their several characteristics. After the instructor 
has thus informed himself, he is then well prepared for one of the most 
difficult and important of all his duties. I refer to the matter of school 
discipline. 

The teacher who governs his class without reference to the tempera- 
ment of his pupils, is simply a “ quack” disciplinarian. I do not ad- 
vocate the policy of permitting one pupil to do that which we would 
not allow in another ; nor deny the fact that we can have some rules 
which may very properly apply to the whole class. We should, for in- 
stance, forbid communication without permission; for unless this evil 
tendency be restrained in some manner, the pupils will waste much 
‘time in idle conversation. It is the duty of the instructor not only to 
study the temperament of each pupil, but, also, to strive to gain the 
respect and love of his class. Just as soon as the pupils fully understand 
that their instructor is their friend,:that he has a true interest in their 


* An., Vol. I., page 92. 
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welfare, and is labouring earnestly for their advancement, just so soon 
will they become faithful to their duties and obedient to his wishes. I 
am aware, however, that there are cases where this mode of government 
will not answer. Occasionally there are pupils who do not appreciate the 
kind intentions of their teacher. In such cases, the instructor should 
not hesitate to adopt some course that will prove effective. An eminent 
American divine once very truthfully remarked ; “ As long as men have 
bodies there is a motive in the skin which a rod can find out, when in 
thousands of instances, it could not be found out in any other way.” It 
should be remembered, however, that fear is not a necessary element of 
respect. “ Dignity, force, command, need not the medium of a stern 
countenance or rasping words, or of impending danger of physical pain.” 

Whatever be the method of discipline, it is certain that good govern- 
ment is as necessary to the prosperity of a class or school, as it is to that 
of a state or nation. No instructor can ever hope to attain the full 
measure of his usefulness who has not the faculty of governing well. 
The instructor should begin early in the course to teach his pupils how 
to study. I think it often occurs that pupils fail in recitation simply 
because they do not know how to get their lessons. Many of them do 
not seem to understand that they must withdraw their thoughts from 
everything else save the lesson before them ; that they cannot gaze 
about the study-room or communicate with their neighbours and learn 
their lessons at the same time. I know of no better way to secure the 
attention of pupils and keep them in the way of studying faithfully than 
to create in them a desire to improve, by reminding them of the great 
importance to them of acquiring an education, and by always giving 
them praise for work well done. I once had a boy in my class who was 
an excellent penman, but a worthless fellow in almost every other respect. 
I did not fail to remind him often of his accomplishment and of the 
great help it would be to him in after years, provided he learned some- 
thing of the other studies of the course. After a time he began to take 
an interest in all his studies, and at the close of the year he was a very 
promising scholar. The practice of continually reminding pupils of 
their failings without ever giving them the least praise for anything 
they may do creditably is highly detrimental to their advancement in 
scholarship. The instructor should always “look on the bright side,” 
and go about his work cheerfully. He should willingly help his 
pupils over difficult places, and soothe their troubled spirits by kind 
words of cheer. The question as to our duty in regard to imparting 
instruction in language is one of much importance, ‘concerning which a 
wide difference of opinion seems to prevail. Each teacher should 
carefully study the various theories which have been advanced from 
time to time, and then adopt that which appears most reasonable and 
practicable, provided his own experience teaches no better way. 

After studying this matter for several years, I have come to the con- 
clusion that the acquisition of a knowledge, of language is, for the most 
part, but a mechanical process, and that our pupils learn to use language 
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by force of habit, acquired by constant practice and review. People, as 
a rule, no more learn to use language correctly or elegantly by the study 
of Grammar than they learn to use their muscles by the study of 
Anatomy. If I had aclass of beginners, I would commenee with simple 
sentences and proceed only so fast as could be done with profit. You 
have all met little children, who never studied the principles of language 
in any form, who could, nevertheless, use English as well as any of us. 
Their knowledge of language was gained by usage, and so, it seems to 
me, our pupils must attain to a correct use of it. Of course, the speak- 
ing child has a decided advantage, and will become proficient much 
sooner than the deaf-mute, but that is no argument against the theory I 
have advanced, for, as it appears to me, the same general principles are 
involved in the one case as in the other. 

While, in our Institutions, we concede to language the leading place 
in the course of instruction, yet we should remember there are, also, 
other very important studies which it is necessary for the pupils to 
master while at school. Our pupils will be more apt to improve in the 
use of language after leaving school than in the knowledge of the other 
studies prescribed, because they will be obliged to use it, for the most part, 
as their only medium of communication with others. We should re- 
member, also, that though we might spend the whole of the seven years 
in teaching our pupils language, to the exclusion of everything else, yet 
many of them would not, even then, acquire a correct use of it. I would 
not, therefore, after the first two or three years, occupy so much time in 
teaching language as is sometimes done in our schools. I would not, for 
instance, make the Arithmetic recitation chiefly an exercise in language 
but would endeavour, rather, to impart the principles of the science, ex- 
plaining whatever language occurred which the class did not compre- 
hend. And so with the other studies. I should say, let a reasonable 
portion of time be set apart each day for an exercise in language, but do 
not consume the most of the time in teaching this science. No young 
person can pursue one study nearly*or quite alone, for any consider- 
able time, with pleasure, interest or profit. We were never required to 
do it ourselves, and should not require such an unreasonable task of our 

upils. 
. There are still other school-room duties which have been termed 
“Jesser duties,” though, in many respects, they are of the very first im- 
portance. Some of these I will now notice. 

It is our imperative duty to break up all bad habits our pupils may 
have formed, and to prevent their acquisition as well. The daily habits 
of every boy or girl are materials with which they are building up their 
characters, and every repetition strengthens them for good or for evil. 
It is not enough to teach, we must learn to train. It is not enough to 
tell our pupils what is right, we must accustom them to love its very 
atmosphere. We should train our pupils to be always polite and 
decorous, to have pride im regard to their personal appearance, and to 
be neat and clean in all their habits. In order to do this effectively, the 
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teacher should himself practise what he requires of his pupils, and have 
a care that the school-room be clean, pleasant and attractive. He 
should not allow cobwebs to accumulate on the walls, nor dust on 
the desks, nor dirt on the floor. He should have the crayons, maps, 
books, and all school-room appurtenances kept in their proper places. 

I have time to notice but one other of the almost numberless duties 
of the school-room, I refer to the necessity of faithfully occupying the 
hours allotted to instruction. With a view to this end, it is the duty 
of the instructor to insist that his pupils be punctual at school, and 
punctual in performing every duty assigned. In order to effect this, 
the instructor himself should be in his place punctually at the opening 
of school ; he should never absent himself from the school-room during 
school hours, if he possibly can avoid it ; and should attend to no other 
than the work in hand while in the school-room. In a class of twenty 
pupils, every three minutes the teacher is absent or attending to other 
than his regular duties, there will be an aggregate loss to the class of 
one hour of time. Since our pupils are so dependent on us for instruc- 
tion, and have so little time allowed them at the institution, every mo- 
ment of time for their instruction should be considered sacred. 

Another duty of the instructor is to aim to improve the methods of 
instruction. Although, during the past handred years, rapid advance- 
ment has been made, still the difficult and unique art of instructing the 
deaf and dumb has been by no means perfected. While it is true that 
we should not be wholly experimentalists, but profit by the experience 
of others and adopt their theories, so far as may seem best, still it 
is equally true that we should not feel bound to follow a beaten track, 
but should be ever on the alert for some better way. If, at any 
time, we are confident that we have made some discovery in our art, 
we should not be so selfish as to keep it from the profession, but should 
make it known, that others be thereby profited. This suggests the 
thought that there is a useful field for every instructor in the matter of 
preparing text-books for the use of the deaf and dumb. There are 
many good reasons why the ordinary text-books used in speaking 
schools are not suitable for our pupils. The number of books especially 
adapted to our needs are very limited. It seems to me the plain duty 
of instructors to prepare all necessary books for our schools. 

Though the training of the intellect is of great importance to the 
deaf and dumb, yet, in comparison with the cultivation of the moral 
and religious affections, it is an object of small concern. As the lament- 
ed Mr. Jacobs once so well remarked :—* ‘To communicate to our 
pupils fully the Gospel of Christ, and by it to save souls, is our great 
duty. No matter what else we teach them, if we fail in this we have 
failed in our chief business. Religious instruction should not be con- 
fined to the Sabbath ; it should mingle in our daily lessons ; no oppor- 
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tunity should be lost to convey a truth, to enforce a precept, to give a 
warning, to impart a promise of the Gospel.” 

The pupils come to our institutions without knowledge of God, or of 
the great fact that each one has a soul to save or to lose for eternity. It 
is the duty of the instructor to lift them out of this moral and spiritual 
darkness, and place them, so far as in him lies, in the sure and safe 
way that leads to life everlasting. How important that duty whose 
performance is of such vital concern ! 

The instructor should never conduct chapel services without prepar- 
ing his discourse with the greatest care, so simplifying his remarks that 
they can be readily comprehended by all, or nearly all, the pupils. It 
has been found a great help in conducting these religious exercises to 
have the pupils take part in them. In this way, greater interest is 
manifested and greater attention secured. 

What are sometimes termed the monitorial duties of the instructor 
are of no little importance, as their due performance affords excellent 
opportunities for benefiting the pupils in many ways, which I have not 
time now to consider. 

There are certain duties more general than these, to which I next in- 
vite your attention. 

It is the duty of the instructor to inform himself of all matters bearing 
on his vocation. He should carefully read everything available, per- 
taining to the deaf and dumb. _ By doing this, he profits from the ex- 
perience of those who have preceded him in the profession, and will be 
the better prepared to improve on the work of his master. While, if 
he neglect this manifest duty, he may labour for years without any defi- 
nite plan of action, and finally, perhaps, arrive at conclusions which he 
might have reached at the very outset, had he consulted the literature 
of our profession. 

It is also our duty to inform ourselves on all subjects of general in- 
terest. We should do this, not only for the direct benefit of those we 
instruct, but for our own improvement as well. In order to keep our 
minds active and well fitted for the work we have to do, we must 
think much, read much, and study continually. 

No sincere instructor feels that his duties end at any stated hour of 
the day. He who begins his work after the very last tap of the bell in 
the morning, and has his class in waiting to pass from the school-room 
the last five or ten minutes before the close of school, and who passes 
from the school-room and leaves behind all thoughts of his vocation till 
called to his work the succeeding day, comes very far short of my ideal 
instructor. Every day there are many opportunities for benefiting the 
pupils outside of school hours. It is our duty to avail ourselves of these 
opportunities for doing good. As instances in point, the instructor 
should join in the various amusements of the pupils, and teach them how 
to play as well as how to study. He should find something new in the 
way of games as a substitute for their worn-out sports. He can please 
and benefit the pupils by relating to them the news of the day or some 
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interesting anecdote. There are almost numberless ways whereby the 
instructor can, without being asked or required, without appearing offi- 
cious, or in any way interfering with the rights or duties of others, do 
something or say something for the welfare of the pupils of the school. 
The instructor, by pursuing such a course, demonstrates to the pupils 
that he has a real interest in them, and desires to benefit them by every 
means in his power. The pupils appreciate such favours, and the in- 
structor will be the happier for granting them. 

There is but one other matter I will notice under the head of duties ; 
I refer to the extra work assigned by the Superintendent, from time to 
time, Of course, I do not mean such work as was hinted at in an able 
paper by Mr. Elliot, of London, where he protests against the custom 
of requiring instructors in Institutions to do garden-work, clean knives, 
scrub floors and the like, a custom, I believe, unknown in our Institu- 
tions ; but I mean work suitable to the instructor’s position and bearing 
on his daily duties. 

I consider it as much the duty of the instructor to perform any such 
general work as to do any specific duty assigned, and he should go about , 
it just as earnestly and willingly. 

In point of responsibility, there is no vocation in life above that of 
teaching, and of all varieties of teaching, there is certainly none so re- 
sponsible as the instruction of the deaf and dumb. In other schools 
of learning the teacher shares the responsibility with parents and friends, 
while the instructors in our Institutions must bear the whole. In con- 
sidering the responsibility of the instructor, I remark, first, that he is 
entirely responsible for the intellectual advancement of his pupils. 
Whatever mental training the pupils receive must come from the in- 
structor, and he alone must assume this grave responsibility. 

One of the topics proposed for discussion at this Convention, had 
reference to the extent of responsibility of the instructor in regard to 
the moral and religious character of his pupils. I do not hesitate to say 
that the instructor is almost, if not altogether, responsible in these res- 
pects. It is true, he does, in a measure, share this responsibility with 
the other officers of the Institution with which he is connected. Yet 
the special work of caring for the moral and spiritual welfare of our 
pupils is assigned the instructor ; he is responsible for its successful ac- 
complishment, and should not attempt to shift this burden. As has 
been well remarked: * “ We teachers stand before them as the human 
instruments, appointed in God’s providence, of their-conversion and sal- 
vation. We must remember that we have greater facilities, and more 
frequent and favourable opportunities, for promoting their spiritual in- 
terests, than any one else has or can have.” 

We are responsible, further, for the general prosperity of the Institu- 
tion with which we are connected. Ours are Educational Institutions, 


* Mr.§Talbot’s Essay on Sabbath Services, Annals, Vol. XIII. page 72. 
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and we are the educators. If we fail in the work assigned us, then the 
Institutions fail in their object. 

We should not consider ourselves mere labourers toiling for our daily 
bread,-but rather, that these institutions of ours are joint-stock con- 
cerns ; that we are large shareholders in them, and are responsible, in 
a very large degree, for their success or failure. 

We are responsible to parents who have committed their children to 
our hands for right training. We are responsible to the people of the 
community at large, who rightfully demand of us that we make good 
citizens of those they employ us to instruct. We are responsible to our 
Heavenly Master who, in His providence, has chosen us for the great 
work in which we are engaged, and who requires not only that we fit 
our pupils for the proper discharge of the duties and responsibilities of 
this life, but that we impart to them a knowledge of the glories of His 
Kingdom and of the rewards in store for those who put their trust in 
Him. 

There are, then, grave responsibilities resting upon us. Immortal 
minds are placed in our hands for proper training. We are answerable 

*for the result, and should bend every energy to the faithful accomplish- 
ment of this very important trust, “relying on a stronger than man for 
our hope of success.” 

Having considered the qualifications, duties, and responsibilities of 
the instructor, I shall next briefly notice the more important of his 
rights. 

ein treating this division of my theme, I shall endeavour to show the 
true position of the instructor in our Institutions, and shall also consider 
his rank among professional men. And, first of his position in the In- 
stitution. Our Institutions are divided into two departments, the edu- 
cational and the domestic. These are entirely separate, yet are, or cer- 
tainly should be, under the immediate control of one man. The in- 
structors are concerned only with the educational department, and are 
directly interested in whatever pertains to that department. Since 
the instructors are or ought to be, well informed in everything re- 
lating to their work, their wishes and opinions, in all matters pertaining 
to the literary department, should be consulted and concurred in, when 
practicable. They alone know what their pupils are capable of doing ; 
what studies they can pursue with most profit ; and what materials are 
needed for school-room purposes. Concerning all such matters, the in- 
structors’ views should be respectfully listened to and, for the most part, 
adopted. This suggests the remark that occasional teachers’ meetings 
are desirable, if not indispensable. In a parting letter addressed to his 
corps of instructors, Leon Vaisse, of Paris, said ; ‘The monthly meet- 
ings of the teachers held under the presidency of the director, have es- 
tablished a more intimate understanding among us regarding certain 
practical details, and have ied to important improvements in the panto- 
mime used in the Institution and to a better chvuice of school buoks.” 

I am not prepared to advocate the faculty system of government for 
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our institutions, though I know of no good reason why such a system 
might not be preferable to any other, so far, at least, as the educational 
department is concerned. I do, however, earnestly advocate teachers’ 
meetings, for I believe such gatherings, properly conducted, would result 
in great benefit to any institution of the kind. 

The teacher, in the school-room, should be sole master. Of course, he 
should consider it a duty, and privilege as well, to consult with the 
Superintendent on any matters pertaining to his class, concerning which 
he desires advice. Such interviews, however, had better take place out- 
side the school-room. I believe it to be the duty of the Superintendent 
to visit class-rooms occasionally. I am always pleased to have him 
visit my school-room, provided he does so as a visitor, and not, in any 
sense, as an actor. The reason for this is quite obvious. The moment 
the pupils discover the slightest indications of weakness on the part of 
their instructor, either in his ability to teach or rightly to discipline his 
class, that moment their esteem for and confidence in him, and his in- 
fluence over them are greatly weakened, if not destroyed. The surest 
way to bring about these disastrous consequences would be either for, 
the instructor to call in the Superintendent, or any one else, to assist him 
in governing his class, or the Superintendent to go into a school-room and 
request the teacher to take a back seat, as it were, while he demon- 
strates to him and the class the proper way to instruct pupils. If a 
teacher cannot properly instruct and discipline his class after having re- 
ceived a reasonable amount of private instruction, then he has mistaken 
his calling, and the Superintendent should not hesitate to remind him 
of the fact, provided he is so unfortunate as not to make the discovery 
himself. In order to keep within the limits of a single paper, I must 
greatly abridge what else I have to say ; so will pass this important point 
with the remark that very serious difficulties might easily arise in our In- 
stitutions, resulting from a want of due appreciation of the fact that in- 
structors have rights and privileges which others are bound to respect ; 
and, further, that we, in common with all true men and women, should 
never allow our rights and privileges to be disregarded without, at 
least, an earnest protest against such action. One.of the very ablest 
men in our profession, in England, in speaking of instructors of deaf- 
mutes, remarked, very sensibly, as follows, ‘“ Having found and trained 
the possessors of such qualities as these, it will be a calamity to the 
cause if want of due appreciation, or the withholding from them of such 
rights as belong to them as men, force them to withdraw from the im- 
portant sphere of labour for which they possess such high qualifica- 
tions.”* 

The question was proposed for discussion at this meeting, whether the 
instruction of the deaf and dumb is entitled to rank as a profession. The 
opinion seerhs quite prevalent that the instructor of deaf-mutes has 
withdrawn from the world, as it were, and engaged in a business which 


*See Elliott’s excellent Paper on Management. 
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only requires persons of very mediocre talents. I doubt not, many of 
you have been asked by ambitious friends why you did not leave the 
work and engage in some profession where you could employ your time 
and talents to much better advantage. This perverted notion of 
the true nature and dignity of our calling has even been shown to 
exist in the minds of members of our profession. Says one: “ We can- 
not rank ourselves with College Professors, or even with the teacher of 
Common Schools, so far as the results of our teaching are concerned.” 
And another : “ Our work does not build up the mind ; nay, rather, it 
has a tendency to pull down, to lower the standard of previously ac- 
quired literary attainments. Their |the instructors’] minds are occupied 
in teaching, not the higher branches, which require thought and study, 
but the simplest rudiments of knowledge.” 

I am surprised that such sentiments should be expressed, when it is 
so generally understood by members of our profession that we can show 
grander results than any other class of instructors; that our work does 
require deep thought and careful study, and, consequently, that it does 
not tend to “pull down,” but rather to “elevate the standard of pre- 
* viously acquired literary attainments.” 

I claim that the instruction of the deaf and dumb is entitled to rank 
as a profession, View it in whatever way you choose, and you can but 
arrive at the same conclusion. Does it not require us as much time to 
prepare for our business as it does those who engage in other profes- 
sions? Most certainly. We receive the same academic and collegiate 
training, and our first years in an institution correspond to the time 
others spend at the law, medical and theological schools. Very small 
salaries are paid us the first three or four years, simply because we are 
students more than instructors. In Prussia, candidates for our pro- 
tession have been required to pass examinations on their knowledge of 
the theory and literature of our profession, their ability to instruct 
pupils of all grades, and their aptness to teach others in the art. Mr. 
Turner, of Hartford, tells us it requires at least three years to train 
teachers, aud “ fit them to go alone.” At the New York Institution 
they put it at five or six years, anc eight years at the Indiana Institution. 
Again, does it not require as much study to successfully prosecute our 
work as it does in any other profession? We certainly have abundant 
opportunities for the exercise of all our talents, and we could not profit- 
ably have more in any other profession. Are we behind in results ? 
Surely not. Compare our work not only with one, but with all the so- 
called learned professions, and see if ours suffers by the comparison. The 
physician cares for the body, which is perishable ; we for immortal souls, 
which are imperishable. We cause the lawyer many idle hours by impart- 
ing to those entrusted to our care a knowledge of the laws of God and 
man, and of the consequences of wrong-doing, thus preventing them from 
straying into forbidden paths. The preacher and missionary care for 
the spiritual needs of mankind. Are we not missionaries? and do we 
not make it the grand object of our work to prepare our pupils for the life 
which is to come 4 
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In view of these facts, should we hesitate to say that the instruction 
of the deaf and dumb is rightfully entitled to rank asa profession ? 
There is certainly no other calling in life more respectable or honourable, 
and none where better opportunities for doing good are offered. I am 
glad to know that this question was proposed for discussion here, not be- 
causé its author considered it a mooted question, but only for the purpose 
of eliciting such remarks as I have offered. Said one of the most gifted 
and honoured of our profession : ‘The work of educating the deaf and 
dumb has long since passed from the region of doubtful experiment into 
that of practical benevolence. * * * The work itself also has be- 
come a distinct and honoured profession. * * * Toa truly sympa- 
thetic and benevolent heart this field is specially attractive. Indeed 
there is none in the country that presents to young men of the requisite 
qualifications a more inviting opening than these institutions. A young 
man possessing a mental and physical adaptation to this work, embark- 
ing heartily in it, and making himself master of the best methods of 
communication and instruction, may be sure of reaching a high position 
of honour and usefulness.”* i 

And, finally, what are the inducements held out to those contemplat- 
ing entering our profession ? and what of the rewards in store for those 
who faithfully labour in the field of deaf-mute instruction? The sala- 
ries paid instructors in most of the largest institutions are quite as 
liberal as are paid professors in many of our best colleges. I am very sorry 
to say, however, that such is not the case in a large majority of our 
schools; yet I am gratified to state the fact that a steady improvement in 
this regard is manifest in many of our institutions. I trust the time is 
not far distant when adequate salaries will be paid to every instructor im 
our profession. There is but one sure and safe way to promote the true: 
interests of our institutions and secure the best results, and that is to 
offer sufficient inducements to highly cultivated men and women to have 
them enter the profession and make it a life-work. The very last place 
to economize in an institution is in the matter of salaries to its instruc- 
tors and other officers. I do not say this in a selfish spirit, but because 
facts have proven the truth of the assertion again and again. In a very 
able paper read at the Indianapolis Convention may be found the fol- 
lowing : “In fixing all salaries, the principle should be distinctly under- 
stood, that valuable, skilled and efficient service is not to be expected 
without honest, just, liberal remuneration. A Board of Trust cannot 
more stultify itself as to its aims and expectations than by a parsimo- 
nious, illiberal scale of salaries.” t 

The sooner the “ principle” above hinted at is recognized and acted 
upon in all our schools, the better for our institutions and the cause of 
deaf-mute education throughout the world. 

But it is not for the pecuniary compensation alone that the faithful 
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instructor toils on from day to day and year to year. This is by no 
means his only or highest reward for work welldone. He is not merely 
drudging “for a piece of bread,” but is animated by far higher and 
grander motives. 

To me it seems our highest reward is found in that genuine satisfac- 
tion afforded when one can see and feel each day of his life that*he is 
not living altogether in vain ; not eking out a selfish existence; but 
rather, that he is doing some good in the world—that he is benefiting 
his fellow-men, and pleasing his Creator. 

Let us ever be mindful of the great benefits education confers on our 
pupils, and of their isolated condition when deprived of its privileges. 
Remember that these pupils come to us without knowledge of the things 
of this life or of the realities beyond. the present life; that no class of 
persons in the world, with natural faculties of mind unimpaired, are 
more destitute of all knowledge than uneducated deaf-mutes. 

It might well be said of instructors in our institutions, as was re- 
marked of the good missionaries, “They have dived into that mine 
from which we were often told no valuable ore or precious stone could 
be extracted, and they have brought up the gems of immortal spirits, 
flashing with the light of intellect, and glowing with the hues of Chris- 
tian graces.” 

Is hot ours a noble calling? Should we not honour our profession and 
feel very grateful that we have, in God’s providence, been called to 
aid in this grand work? As we contemplate the great good which is 
being done in our profession, should we not, and do we not, feel amply 
rewarded for the months and years of earnest labour devoted to its ac- 
complishment ? 

There is for each of us a grand and noble work to perform ; and 
though its accomplishment may not bring to us the glories and emolu- 
ments we might secure in other fields of labour, yet we should feel well 
satisfied and richly rewarded by the thought that our earnest and faith- 
ful efforts to enlighten the minds and reach the immortal souls of our 
fellow-men, which, but for our endeavours, would sleep on in darkness 
for ever, will not be forgotten by those grateful. ones who have received 
such benefits at our hands; will not be forgotten till all those who have 
been instrumental in doing good on earth shall have gone “beyond the 
blue” to receive the reward of well-doing ; will not be forgotten by our 
Heavenly Father as He records the deeds of His creatures in the great 
Book of Life. He it is who will amply reward us, if we are faithful 
to the great trust He has committed to our hands ; and on that event- 
ful day, as we stand before the Judge of all mankind, shall we hear the 
welcome plaudit : “‘ Well done, good and faithful servant.” 

A paper or “The Development of Strength of Character in Deaf- 
Mute Education” was next read by Mr. E. P. Caruthers. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF STRENGTH OF CHARACTER IN 
DEAF-MUTE EDUCATION. 


, BY E. P. CARUTHERS. 

“ Our child is deaf.” This is the sad revelation that comes to many 
an anxious and loving parent after a few brief months of bright and 
unclouded hopes for their little one. New and more intense emotions 
of love and tender pity then well up in the parental heart, and they 
grow to regard their unfortunate child with the most» anxious care and 
solicitude. Every wish of its heart must be gratified. No sacrifice can 
be too great in ministering to its comfort and happiness. Instead of 
the healthful and hardy training of strict obedience and habits of appli- 
cation and industry, which are so rigidly enforced with other children, 
they are often left like an untrimmed vine to follow the bent of their 
own wills, with all the encouragement to selfishness and waywardness 
that parental indulgence can devise. 

The mistake of over-parental indulgence is frequently seen in the 
child in the first years of its institution life, even if it does not become 
a permanent part of its character, which years of after training will fail 
to eradicate. If all parents of deaf mutes had the wisdom to govern 
well, and were strict in the enforcement of respect and obedience in 
their children, one of the prevailing causes for some of the asserted 
peculiarities of the deaf and dumb would be removed. 

When a deaf-mute child, who has never received any home educa- 
tion, enters first the institution, the exceedingly fragmentary character 
of its knowledge and the fewness of its ideas at once become appar- 
ent to every one concerned in its education. I think they are by the 
world at large, and even by their own friends, accredited with more 
intelligence than they really possess. Their sharpness of vision is 
mistaken for quickness of perception, and their watchful faces and 
sprightly movements are taken as an index of mental and physical 
activity, which proves often to be quite deceptive. 

At the proper age for them to leave home and enter upon institu- 
tion life, they are left far behind their more favoured playmates and 
associates at their homes, who have already acquired a spoken lan- 
guage and made considerable progress in primary education. If the 
deaf mute begins his education at ten years of age, there is a gap be- 
tween them of seven or eight years in acquiring language. In a seven 
years’ course a teacher, is expected to supply this deficiency in lan- 
guage, and also carry them through the common branches of education. 

With the sense of hearing gone, the deaf mute is at a great disad- 
vantage in the race of life. In childhood and youth and on to the end 
of his mortal career he is cut off from intimate association with the 
world at large. As long as an education is wanting, there is a great and 
impassable barrier fixed between them. An education partially removes 
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it but never entirely. He may be on intimate terms of friendship with 
those who hear and speak, but none of us write just as we talk, and es- 
pecially we do not write as we converse. The real meaning of a remark 
is frequently quite different from what one would suppose to see it written. 
Accent, emphasis or inflection, are used so constantly, in almost every 
spoken word that they give a shade of meaning to everything that is 
said. 

Conversation carried on in a measured monotone, would soon become 
insufferable. The charm of a discourse is frequently not more in its 
matter than in the richness of its utterance. 

The habit of vagrancy is recognised by all those who have been in- 
timately associated with the deaf and dumb, as one of the greatest evils 
to which they are addicted. This habit is not confined to the unedu- 
cated, but is often indulged in by those who have enjoyed good oppor- 
tunities for instruction. This is an important and practical question, 
and one with which we all have to deal who are training up the deaf 
and dumb to a life of usefulness. They often fall into the habit unwitt- 
ingly, from a sincere and laudable desire to earn a little money to help 
to complete their education. 

A boy without assistance from home and with no means of his own, 
finds himself at the close of the session in debt for several articles of 
clothing. He feels the obligation resting upon him of earning money 
to lift this debt, and to fit himself up with suitable clothing for another 
school-year. There is no business ready to his hand, in which he éan en- 
gage and find settled steady employment. The papers all over the country 
are filled with advertisements, offering liberal inducements to agents to 
canvass for books, maps, pictures and literary trash of all descriptions. 
It is perfectly natural for him to wish to try his hand at the business, 
and he finds it besides one of the most remunerative in which he can 
engage. His affliction of deafness, which debars him from so many other 
occupations, becomes in this a positive benefit. — 

Many a man, out of the tender sympathies of his heart, will purchase 
from a deaf and dumb boy what he does not need, as a mere act of 
charity. In going from one village or city to another by rail or boat, he 
finds that, by using a little shrewdness, he can usually get passed free. 
He enjoys seeing the world, and every new scene of interest possesses 
a charm ; he can travel at little or no expense ; he grows to have a dis- 
taste for the monotony of school life, and after a few years of wander- 
ing, degenerates into the professional vagrant. 

The custom of passing the deaf and dumb free on so many of our rail- 
road and steam-boat lines is a positive injury tg them. It lessens their 
self-respect and gives them a taste for a wandering life. Under certain 
restrictions and regulations in going to and returning from school it is 
an act of charity wisely performed. 

Very careful discrimination is needed in the selection of those trades 
and occupations which the deaf and dumb are to be encouraged to adopt 
as a means of self-support. Particularly in those States chiefly devoted 
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to agriculture, I am satisfied that no other occupation is so well adapted 
to the great majority of those who will be compelled to make a livelihood 
by manual labour as the cultivation of the soil. Those occupations which 
tend to retain them at home and to keep them surrounded by home in- 
fluences are those which will be most likely to develop purity of charac- 
ter and fixed principles of morality. + 

An interesting question for us to consider is the influence of institu- 
tion life upon the character of the deaf and dumb. In the main, in all 
those Institutions with which I am familiar, I consider it highly 
beneficial. In many instances a few months will suffice to work a com- 
plete change in their personal appearance and actions and in their modes 
of thought and feeling. In this new atmosphere of culture and refine- 
ment in which they find themselves placed, this change of character is 
usually carried on throughout the entire course, until in many instances 
there is evolved out of the most unpromising material, a most surprising 
intellectual activity as well as the most beautiful and interesting Chris- 
tian character. This is no doubt the experience of all of us in the 
different institutions with which we are connected. The consciousness 
that this change is wrought almost entirely by the influence of the officers 
and teachers in charge, goes far to lighten those labours and cares and re- 
sponsibilities which would otherwise at times bear upon us very heavily. 
This reward is very highly prized by us, the more so because it is so 
vividly brought to our notice almost daily. 

There are, however, certain phases of institution life which do not 
tend to develop strength and independence of character. One of these 
is the eleemosynary character of these Institutions all over the world 
wherever they are established. Although this is noticed as an objec- 
tion, yet it is questionable if any other plan could be devised which 
would work so well in all respects, 

This objection is not quite so marked in those institutions which are 
established and carried on at the public expense as in those which are 
supported by private charities. 

Nothing is so fatal to the development of manly independence as to 
be always receiving and never giving in return. This is the condition 
of the deaf-mute in nearly, if not, all our institutions. He has very 
little incentive tq self-help. He understands that he belongs to an un- 
fortunate class ; that the State is very generous ; that he has only to be 
a receptacle and all would go smoothly on. No board and lodging ac- 
count is staring him in the face. He has no expectation of a bill for 
tuition to be presented at the close ofthe session. He has no encourage- 
ment to keep robust in health for physic is free, and a physician is at 
hand without fees. If his slate is broken or his book torn, he is fur- 
nished with another. His washing and mending hardly cost him a 
thought. Should he become threadbare and impecunious his kind 
guardians will see him comfortably clad. After five or ten years of such 
drill his capacity to receive favours will be almost inexhaustible. 

His school life is now brought to a close, and what will he do? It is 
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the critical period of his life. The danger is that, instead of becoming an 
active and efficient member of society, taking up and manfully bearing the 
burden of life, he will become a dead weight. His selfishness has been 
carefully nurtured, while his generous feelings have withered. Some, from 
the practice of being cared for and supported at the public expense, begin 
to take it for granted that society owes this to them as 4 just debt on ac- 
count of their infirmity, and have no higher ambition than to earn a sub- 
sistence by begging. 

It is very important that we combat this idea, which is so easily engendered 
in the minds of the deaf and dumb while at school, by every means in our 
power. There should constantly be kept before them the fact that these 
opportunities for mental and moral culture are granted for a specific pur- 
pose ; that they are not bestowed as an absolute gift; but that it is under- 
stood and expected that they will make a suitable return in becoming co- 
operative, intelligent and useful members of society. 

My experience and observation have convinced me that an educated 
deaf mute has no claims upon society for charity by reason of his deafness. 
If he is of ordinary intelligence and in the possession of all his faculties 
and other senses, he is able to take care of himself in the world without 
asking any odds of his fellow-men. He should feel that it is unmanly and 
degrading to receive, much more to solicit, help because he is deaf, and 
should enter courageously upon the active duties of life, relying only on 
his own energies for success. 

There is some danger of our institutions becoming too monastic in their 
character, and especially is this true of the larger institutions, where from 
two to five hundred are congregated under one roof. The institution be- 
comes a microcosm of itself. The associates and acquaintances of the 
pupils are confined almost exclusively to their fellow-students and the offi- 
cers of the institution. The outside world is a terra incognita to them. 
On holidays, perhaps, they go to the city, but extremely few have friends 
and acquaintances there. Those whom they meet are strangers to them, 
and their intimate associates are confined to the institution. 

The problem is how to put the pupils in our institutions in sympathy 
with the world, with which they are soon to mingle. It is obviously true 
that a clannish feeling springs up in every association of deaf mutes, unless 
there are some effectual safeguards to prevent it. . These safeguards 
must be devised and put in operation by the officers of the institution. 

The day schools for the deaf and dumb in our larger cities afford the 
best facilities to their pupils to keep up an association with speaking peo- 
ple, and in this respect, and in an.economic point of view, are unsurpassed. 

hether these advantages may not be outweighed by other disadvantages, 
I shall not now stop to consider. 

It is especially important that pupils be kept informed of current 
events, and that they should understand the motives which actuate 
men in the various relations of life. A large proportion of the pupils 
in our institutions are not able to inform themselves on these topics by 
reading, and a still larger number do not have access to the current 
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literature of the day, so that thay have to look to the officers for the 
most of this information. 

A few minutes of each day can be spent very profitably by the Princi- 
pal or some one of the teachers in giving a brief sketch of what is 
transpiring outside of the institution. School-room exercise, based 
upon real events of late occurrence, are much more interesting and 
profitable than those which are merely imaginary, and cannot be too 
frequently used. 

It is very important to cultivate a habit of reading in the education of 
any child, but it is especially so in the education of the deaf and dumb. 
No one can do this so well as the teacher. I take it for granted, that 
every well organized institution has a pupils’ library. A little assist- 
ance by the teacher in the selection of suitable books, and encourage- 
ment to persevere in mastering them, will go far to form a habit of 
reading which is almost essential to the mental growth of a deafmute 
after leaving school. A taste for cultivated literature gives a breadth of 
scope to the faculties of the mind which enables the possessor to appre- 
ciate the thoughts and motives of men of high intellectual research, and 
to mingle and associate with people of culture and refinement with 
greater ease and freedom. 

The example of the officers and teachers upon the conduct and 
character of those entrusted to their care is of the greatest possible 
moment. A very slight circumstance will sometimes make an indelible 
impression. ‘A kiss from my mother,” said West, “made me a 
painter.” At another time, he said: “I never dare to look ata bad 


picture if I can help it, believing that my pencil will somehow catch a 


taint from it.” 

There can be no real success in the development of fixed principles 
and strength of character unless a high standard of purity is preserved. 
among those who are placed officially in charge. 


‘We scatter seeds with careless hand, 
And dream we ne’er shall see them more, 
But for a thousand years 
Their fruit appears, 
In weeds that mar the land, 
Or healthful store.” 


If there is petulance, impatience or want of unanimity there, these: 
evils will spread through the school, and cannot be eradicated. 

I think there is danger in our institutions, of giving undue promi- 
nence to the mental compared with the moral training of our pupils. I 
believe that every teacher should spend as much time in studying the 
moral peculiarities of his pupils, and in devising means for their moral im- 
provement, as upon those branches of instruction which pertain exclu- 
sively to the development of the mind. Moral worth is superior to 
mental excellence, and in all instruction the ennobling of the character 
should be kept first in view. In numberless instances we see young 
men of fine natural abilities and superior mental culture make wreck of 
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themselves for want of stability and strength of character. Nothing 
can compensate a young man for the lack of this, and, like a rudderless 
ship upon the waste of waters, he can never bring his precious freight 
into port, but will drift on and on into the open sea of oblivion, even 
if he is not dashed upon the rock of some crime which will blast his 
character and prospects for ever. 

The strengthening of character is a process and a growth not completed 
in a few months or years, but continuing and ending with life, yet the 
most important period is childhood and youth. One of the bishops of the 
Roman Catholic Church is said to have remarked that if he could have the 
training of a boy till his twelfth year he would have no further fears for 


him. 
*Tis education forms the common mind ; 
Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined. 


“ Kfiowledge is power,” but it is a power for evil if it is not properly 
controlled. “Fire is a good servant, but a terrible master ;” so with 
mental power. If exercised in the right direction, under proper restraints, 
and in the pursuit of high and noble ends, it is one of the noblest gifts of 
God; but if directed to base purposes, and leagued with sin and vice, it 
becomes a bitter curse. 

Religious instruction is a great help in developing strength of character. 
It is the strongest moral lever we can bring to bear, and all our efforts to 
impress upon our pupils the pure principles of virtue and morality and 
stability of purpose must necessarily fail unless our instruction is based 
upon the religion of Christ, and we can point them to a higher than human 
exemplar. There can be no real strength of character without deep reli- 
gious convictions and an earnest Christian life. 

If we shall succeed in our various fields of labour not only in training 
and strengthening the powers of the mind, but in elevating and purifying the 
heart and developing real strength and stability of character in those en- 
trusted to our care, we shall have performed towards them in the sight of 
God and man our highest duty. ; 

Mr. E. L, Bangs next read a paper on “The Extent of the Responsibility 
of the Teacher for the Moral and Religious Character of his Pupils.” 


THE EXTENT OF THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE TEACHER 
FOR THE MORAL AND RELIGIOUS CHARACTER OF HIs 
PUPILS. 


BY EGBERT L. BANGS. 


The seventh topic suggested for discussion before this convention, is 
the extent of the responsibility of the teacher in regard to the moral 
and religious character of his pupils. This subject is a very important 
one. It deserves calm and candid consideration, not only by the teacher 
but by all persons who are in any way responsible for the management of 
institutions for the deaf and dumb. I do not design to submit to this 
convention, a paper, whose sole object shall be to impress the teacher 
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with the idea that he is deeply responsible for the moral and religious 
character of his pupils. I do not wish simply to hold up in clear light 
the proposition that the eternal welfare of immortal souls may depend 
upon his personal efforts to guide them in the right way. No doubt, 
momentous consequences, both for the present life, and for the great 
hereafter, do hang upon the moral and religious character formed by 
the pupil while at school. No doubt it is well to stimulate the teacher 
to feel that he is deeply responsible for the moral and religious character 
of his pupils, but it is not enough to do that. Zeal in a good cause 
may prod&ice mischief if not tempered with sound judgment. I shall 
not attempt to show how far the teacher is to be considered at fault if 
his pupils make shipwreck of character, and illustrate total depravity 
rather than the truth and beauty of the proverb “Train up a child in 
the way he should go and, when he is old, he will not depart.” Only 
God can determine just how far the teacher is responsible for the final 
result. ° 

He is to perform his whole duty and then leave the issue and the ver- 
dict to a higher power. It is not always easy to decide what one’s whole 
duty is, and a prominent object of this paper will be to seek earnestly and 
honestly for certain principles upon which the responsibility of the teacher 
should rest. When I speak of the teacher, I mean in all kindness, res- 
pectfully to recognise as teachers, all persons engaged in the class-room 
in imparting instruction to the deaf and dumb. But I do not mean to 
discuss the responsibility of every person so engaged. I will specify 
some, the discussion of whose responsibility is foreign to the object of 
this paper. 

1. The person who carries on a private school for deaf mutes, 

2. The person who teaches in a day school. 

3. The person who teaches in a school that is under Roman Catholic or 
distinctively Protestant management. 

Good and sufficient reason should be given for omitting to consider the 
responsibility of the teachers just referred to, lest such omission seem dis- 
respectful to them, and that certainly is not intended. 

Are they not all teachers? Yes. Does not their work deserve most 
perfect and distinct recognition? Yes. Is not their responsibility for the 
moral and religious character of their pupils just as great as that of any 
teacher can be? Yes; but it is different from that of the teacher whose 
responsibility I do propose to discuss, and in that difference is to be found 
the reason for the omission in question. The teacher who opens a private 
school for deaf mutes is responsible to his pupils, to his patrons and to his 
God. Paid by his patrons for his services, their wishes can be consulted 
as to the religious instruction that shall be given. Perplexing questions 
are not likely to arise, and any that may arise can be very easily adjusted. 
The teacher, in either a Roman Catholic or a Protestant school carried on 
as such, is committed to a certain line of religious work that is marked out 
for him. Such institutions are carried on with the avowed intention of 
exerting a religious influence in a given direction, and their patrons know 
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it and accept it. I have, therefore, nothing to say concerning the respon- 
sibility of teachers thus engaged. 

The teacher whose responsibility I would carefully consider is the one 
engaged in imparting instruction to deaf mutes in an institution where in- 
struction is without money and without price, and where the property of 
the whole people is taxed to carry on the work. Ido not for a moment 
wish to be understood as ignoring or belittling the solemn responsibility of 
the teacher, anywhere and everywhere, to do all he can to build up the 
moral and religious character of his pupils on a firm foundation. But I 
cannot help thinking that the teacher in the class-room of a State institu- 
tion stands in a different relation to his pupils from that of the teacher in 
a private school, or from that of the teacher in an institution that is under 
the immediate control of a religious body. When I use the term ‘State 
Institution,” I would not limit it too strictly to an institution that is sup- 
ported by the tax-payers and controlled by the Legislature of some one of 
the United States ; I would include as State institutions all that are under 
government control where the fundamental principle of the Government is 
to protect all forms of religion, but to give special support and encourage- 
ment to none of them. 

The State institutions are on a different foundation from that of the pri- 
vate boarding school for deaf mutes, as well as from that of the institutions, 
few in number to be sure, that are under the supervision of a religious body, 
and they must recognise that fact in their manner of dealing with the 
question of religious instruction. It may seem like swinging the sling a 
good while before throwing the stone, to talk so much before saying any- 
thing ; and yet, in attempting to define the extent of the responsibility of 
the teacher in a State institution, for the moral and religious character of 
his pupils, it seems necessary first to determine the relation of the State 
herself to the pupils for whose training such generous provision is made. 

We must never forget that the institution is the agent of the State. It 
exists and acts by the authority of the State ; it spends the money of the 
State and labours to accomplish the purposes of the State. To ascertain, 
then, what the institution may do for the pupils and may not do for them, 
we must first ascertain what the State may do and may not do for them. 
We speak of our institutions as charitable institutions. That sentiment 
which prompts men to sustain expensive establishments for the relief of 
suffering, is a noble one. The unfortunate appeal most touchingly to 
human sympathy; but let us not put the education of the deaf and dumb 
simply on the ground of pity. Let us not teach the deaf mute that he is 
kindly cared for and educated simply and solely because his more fortunate 
brethren are sorry for him. Education is not provided for any one simply 
because some one is sorry for him. 

The State accepts the duty of providing educational facilities for her 
own protection. It is dangerous to have an utterly illiterate class of human 
beings in the body politic. Ignorance is an enemy, and the State must protect 
herself from that enemy by providing the means of education. The human 
being who knows nothing is almost certain to be either a criminal or a 
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pauper. The State does not wish her peace and safety to be endangered 
by criminals, nor her resources to be expended in the maintenance of 
paupers. Therefore she justly assumes the right and accepts the duty of 
fostering education. But in regard to religion the State is modest. The 
constitution of the State of Michigan, I presume, does not differ greatly in 
that respect from that of other States. It says ‘“‘ Every person shall be at 
liberty to worship God according to the dictates of his own conscience. No 
person shall be compelled to attend, or against his consent to contribute to 
the erection or support of any place of religious worship, or to pay tithes, 
taxes or other rates for the support of any minister of the Gospel or teacher 
of religion.” Wein America thank God that we cannot be taxed to sup- 
port a religious establishment of any kind. The religion of the citizen is 
sacred in the eye of the State. She can and will protect him in worship- 
ping ashe pleases, and in holding such cpinions on religion as he pleases. 
But when the State declares that she will compel no one to pay taxes for 
the support of any teacher of religion, if she means anything she means 
that she will not undertake to mould the religious opinions of her citizens 
into any given form, nor will she employ any person or persons to do that 
specific work. To the parents of the deaf mute the State says, “ In the dis- 
charge of our duty to provide facilities for the education of all our chil- 
dren, we are ready to receive your children into an institution erected and 
supported by State authority ;” and the parents respond to the invitation, 
and the children are cunfidingly entrusted to the care of the institution. 
What now is the relation of the State to the moral and religious character 
of the pupils? What may she, and what may she notdo? The deaf 
mutes who are educated at the expense of the State do not belong to the 
State in any exclusive sense. They are her wards, entrusted to her care, 
and they belong of course to their parents and guardians till they are of 
age. It is true that the State refuses to levy taxes for the support of 
teachers of religion ; that is indeed a general principle ; but we can hardly 
infer from it that she desires a special class like the deaf and dumb to 
grow up like heathen. The development of their moral nature is a part of 
their education. 

The State reposes a generous confidence in those who care for her wards, 
and they should prove themselves worthy of that confidence by conducting 
their moral training in a way that shall not even seem to make the State 
act inconsistently with her constitutional declarations. 

I insist, then, that the State means to respect both the rights and the 
feelings of parents and guardians. Of nevessity, however, the pupil must 
receive his religious instruction from persons connected with the institu- 
tion, It is practically impossible, even if it were desirable, to send the pupils 
out of the institution as regular attendants of the churches in the place. 
They must receive special religious instruction by special methods. The 
Roman Catholic parent brings his child to the institution with fear and 
trembling, lest the faith of that child shall be changed by the influences 
around him. The Seventh Day Baptist is sensitive on the Sunday ques- 
tion, The Jew fears that his child may depart from the faith of the 

F 
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fathers. It is true that very little difficulty has ever arisen on these ques- 
tions, because the institutions have used common sense and justice in deal- 
ing with them. But those of us whose duty it is to meet the parents 
when bringing their children to the institution for the first time, know 
that some of them have grave misgivings about the kind of religious in- 
struction they will receive, and we know that sometimes considerable effort 
is needed to win their confidence. All these classes of persons, as well as 
all other persons, have rights, 

They have a right to demand that their children shall not be influenced 
to despise or to undervalue the worship of the fireside at their homes, or 
the services of the sanctuary in which their parents worship. The State 
may not proselytize, nor may her agents in the institutions, They may 
teach eternal principles. They may, and they should, instruct their pupils 
to love what is right and to hate what is wrong. 

But they must not know of the existence of any denomination of Chris- 
tians to such an extent as to let that knowledge in any degree whatever 
bias their instructions. We know full well with what tenacity opposite 
opinions are held on the question of using the Bible in our public schools. 
The question, so far as I am informed, has never been raised as to its be- 
ing taught in our institutions for the deaf and dumb. But that question 
may be raised ; and if we would retain for the Bible its present place in our 
system of instruction, we should make our pupils acquainted with its facts 
and impress its spirit upon them with our eyes closed to anything what- 
ever of a sectarian tendency. Such, it seems to me, should be the policy 
of a State Institution in the religious training of its pupils. 

Let us see if we cannot deduce from the principles sought to be estab- 
lished by the foregoing remarks the extent of the responsibility of the 
teacher. 

Before his God, each and every man is responsible for his religious in- 
fluence, and when acting for himself alone, is free to exert that influence in 
the way and to the extent that may seem best tohim. He is at perfect 
liberty to influence others to form such ecclesiastical connections as he be- 
lieves most desirable. The teacher is, not unreasonably, expected faith- 
fully to carry out such measures for the benefit of the pupils as have been 
deliberately adopted by the institution. 

If the State may not work for sectarian ends, the institution may not, 
and the teacher, the agent of the institution, in helping to carry fvrward 
its just purposes, may not, on his individual judgment, and to gratify his 
individual preferences, pursue a course not in perfect harmony with the 
just purposes of the institution. 

What then is the extent of the responsibility of the teacher for the moral 
and religious character of his pupils ? 

I have endeavoured to show the relation of the State to the general ques- 
tion of moral training. I have en Jeavoured, also, to show that the institution, 
as the agent of the State, should simply do in good faith what the State ought 
to desire to have done. I have still further endeavoured to show that the 
teacher, the direct agent, in imparting instruction, should consider himself 
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in honour bound to carry out the general principles that the institution, if 
true to the State, will certainly adopt, and that the State certainly has 
adopted. In speaking of the State and of the institution, I have only 
spoken cf the general principles in accordance with which they are related 
to the question of responsibility for moral and religious character. But 
when we come to the teacher, and speak directly of the extent of his re- 
sponsibility, we have to speak of details, and can treat the question in a 
less general manner. 

The drift of the foregoing remarks has been to show that there were 
limits to his responsibility beyond which he could not pass without an 
infringement of the rights of others. 

Suppose that the teacher is now in charge of his class, and that he be- 
gins to ask himself what he shall do to develop the moral and religion: 
character of his pupils, and what shall we say to him? I would suggest as a 
consideration of paramount importance, the need of a correct apprehension of 
the nature of the work for which he is responsible, and that is very clearly de- 
fined in the wording of the topic under discussion, as suggested by the 
Executive Committee. It is moral and religious character for which the 
teacher is responsible, and the question is, how far is he responsible ? 

Here the teacher at once discovers that he has, by the very nature of 
the question, a two-fold task. In developing moral character, he must 
teach his pupils how to practise the duties of life, so that, in all their inter- 
course with their fellow-beings, their conduct shall conform to the true 
standard of right. In developing a religious character he must teach 
them how they can best recognise God as an object of worship, love and 
obedience. 

What'is the teacher to do to ensure success in developing moral character ? 
Of course it is impossible to frame an infallible deliverance on that question. 
I shall only hint what in my judgment the teacher ought to do. 

In cultivating their moral character, the object is to teach the pupils to 
regulate their intercourse with their fellow-men in accordance with the true 
standard of right ; therefore the teacher should strive, in all his intercourse 
with pupils, to be himself a living embodiment of that true standard of 
right. Example is everything with deaf mutes, and there is no more 
effective teaching than that of a good example. Then, too, whenever op- 
portunity occurs, the teacher should kindly point out errors in the inter- 
course of the pupils with each other, and by constantly referring them to 
the true standard of right, he should steadily influence them to act from 
high moral principle. 

What is the teacher bound to do in teaching his pupils to recognise God 
as an object of worship, love and obedience ? It is not necessary to recite 
to this Convention facts as to the moral condition of the deaf mute before 
instruction. We all know from what depths of ignorance the teacher must 
lead his pupils up. We all know how dependent they are upon instruction 
for correct ideas of their relations to the Supreme Being, as well as of His 
character and attribures. I cannot forbear quoting here from a paper by 
the late lamented Collins Stone. In discussing ‘“‘ The Religious State and 
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Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb,” speaking of the course pursued at 
the American Asylum, he says: ‘“‘ Regarding the religious training of the 
pupils as a matter of the first importance, it is the daily endeavour of the 
instructors to impress upon their minds those great principles of revealed 
truth which may prepare them for the duties of the present, and the enjoy- 
ments of the future life. Inasmuch, however, as the relatives of the pupils 
belong to the various denominations of Christians which are found in New 
England, the instructors do not deem it proper or right to give them any 
sectarian bias. They therefore refrain entirely from instruction upon the 
peculiar articles of faith which divide the Christian community into differ- 
ent sects, and present only those fundamental truths which are received in 
common by all evangelical denominations. Indeed our pupils are generally 
ignorant, not only of the lines which divide Christians into different sects, 
but of the names of these divisions. Instruction upon these points may be 
well enough in its proper place, but they are not subjects which the in- 
structors feel called upon to explain. Even in cases where there is satis- 
factory evidence of piety, and a desire is expressed to join the visible 
Church, we discourage such a step while they are members of the school, 
and prefer that it should be taken under the advice and supervision of 
their family friends.” 

These, be it remembered, were the sentiments of an able Christian-man 
connected with an institution which, to use his own words, “ was designed 
by its benevolent founders to be pre-eminently a Christian institution.” 
These words, written over a quarter of a century ago, have lost none of 

‘their significance. The teacher who properly estimates his responsibility 
for the moral and religious character of his pupils will not allow himself 
to use his personal influence in such a way as to attract pupils to member- 
ship with the Church of which he isamember. Still less will he encourage 
the idea that any Church whatever is in any way responsible for the 
moral and religious character of pupils in the institution, or that con- 
nection with such Church may properly be sought by the pupils and 
encouraged by the Church herself. 

Who can measure the extent of the teacher’s responsibility ? Consider 
his peculiar opportunities for usefulness in forming character aright. If 
you look at the handwriting of a pupil, you can almost guess whose class 
he is in by its resemblance to that of the teacher. If the teacher is a 
careless writer, the pupil will be a careless writer too. If the teacher is 
punctilious to the last degree in dotting his i’s and crossing his t’s, and in 
observing all the proprieties of punctuation, his pupils will not fail to show 
their training. The teacher will impress his habits upou the pupils, be 
those habits what they may. Place a wayward child with a teacher who 
lacks moral power, and you may be certain that his growth in Christian 
graces will not be as rapid.as might be desired. But place him with a 
teacher whose moral power is great, and who strives to impress his own 
moral perceptions upon his pupils, and you are about as certain that the 
boy will turn out a good boy as you are that the bullion taken to the Mint 
will come out stamped as current coin of the realm. 
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While I have been careful to confine the responsibility of the teacher 
within what I believe to be its proper limits—namely, responsibility for 
moral and religious character, not for creed or ecclesiastical connection—I 
would by no means have the feeling of responsibility rest upon the heart of 
the teacher as lightly as the gnat did upon the horn of the bullock in the 
old fable of Aisop. With Christian'love and tenderness I would have him 
teach his pupils how to live and how to die. I would have him impart all 
the consolation that faith in God can give, so that they may live well and 
die well—for he dies best who lives best. 

In closing, I would say to every teacher—Be true to yourselves and your 
God, and, forgetting all minor considerations, teach the religion of Jesus 
Christ in its own sweet simplicity, ever keeping in mind that you are re- 
sponsible for character, and for that alone. 

A paper entitled “The Moral Training of Deaf Mutes,” by Mr. Thomas 
Widd, of Montreal, was next read. 


THE MORAL TRAINING OF DEAF MUTES. 
BY THOMAS WIDD, MONTREAL. 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


Every teacher of deaf mutes who has a sincere desire for the future wel- 
fare of his pupils is forcibly impressed with the importance of their moral 
and religious training at school. Nothing gives the teacher more anx- 
iety than the deaf mute’s future behaviour, nor is there anything more 
calculated to discourage teachers in their duties than to see the unsatisfac- 
tory characters their former pupils have acquired. Many a conscientious 
teacher has shrunk from the profession on this account. They feel that 
their responsibility is great, and imagine they are unqualified for the 
work of properly instructing their afflicted pupils. The care and attention 
at present paid to morality and religion in most of our institutions seems 
to be very inadequate to check or prevent to any great extent the prevail- 
ing intemperance, immorality and improvidence among them. 

The deaf mute continues to require, more or less, according to his intel- 
lectual calibre, the friendly counsel and parental care of teachers and friends 
throughout his career in the world. When he leaves school he finds him- 
self suddenly surrounded by temptations new and strange to him, and, if 
not carefully and properly trained in youth, soon falls a victim to the 
snares and vices which lead to the brink of the grave. 


THE TEACHER'S RESPONSIBILITY. 


When the deaf mute is taken from home—which, by-the-bye, is not 
always the best school for morality or religion—and placed in an insti- 
tution for instruction in every department, he enters an entirely dif- 
ferent atmosphere. His teacher at once becomes his protector, spiritual 
adviser, tutor and friend, Often he has to act in even more capacities 
than these. His position is clearly one of the greatest responsibility. He 
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is responsible not only to God, but also to society, for the proper discharge 
of his duty in the training of his pupil, which goes very far to decide his 
character in the future. A deaf mute who earns a character for morality, 
sobriety and provident habits, after leaving school, goes forth into the world 
as an advertisement favourable to the institution in which he has received his 
training. But the teacher who neglects moral and religious training, ne- 
glects to perform the most sacred duty of his profession. His labour is 
spent in vain—the salary he receives is not honestly earned. Let us hope 
that there are no teachers at present in our ranks to whom this charge of 
neglect can justly be applied. But it is weli to be on our guard at all 
times and under all circumstances. Teachers of deaf mutes are not infal- 
lible. Some may give insufficient attention to morality and religion in 
their eagerness to reach higher secular attainments, But for the deaf 
mute’s interest, morality and religion should always be paramount in his 
early training. His physical condition demands it—the success of our 
labours demands it, and the experience of the past in both Europe and 
America goes to show the necessity of it. 


TEACHING AND TRAINING. 


Many teachers of the present day labour too much to produce effect at 
public examinations, by an excessive use of pantomime, or an extraordi- 
nary achievement in articulation, instead of labouring to prepare the deaf 
mute’s mind for a future career of usefulness to himself and to society at 
large. He should look more to the results of past labours by a study of 
the characters which former pupils have acquired after leaving school, and 
endeavour to trace the probable causes which lead to their formation. This 
has been done in more than one institufion in Britain, and has ‘led to im- 
provements in moral and religious teaching. But there is still room left 
for greater improvement, not only in the mode of training, but in the selec- 
tion of teachers, An institution cannot be too careful with the latter. 
Some institutions for deaf mutes have made their schools training places 
for teachers to supply other institutions as soon as they are fitted for the 
work, and require a higher salary. By this means they manuge to keep 
down the running expenses of the establishment. But this policy cannot 
be too severely condemned. Such institutions, used as training schools 
for teachers, are the worst places to which deaf mutes can be sent for in- 
struction and proper bringing up. It is in these schools that the deaf 
mute’s morality is most neglected and his future usefulness neutralized, 
notwithstanding the fact that many good and capable teachers have been 
sent forth from them to labour elsewhere. It would be far better for the 
deaf mute, better for the schools, and better for society, were every institu- 
tion for deaf mutes to select, train and retain, as far as possible, their own 
teachers, If a training school for teachers be required in any State, let 
one be formed under proper management. To introduce a number of 
young persons, many unsuitable, to train in one institution to supply 
others with teachers, never fails to have a very disastrous effect on the 
future career of the pupils. We all know that the progress of a class of 
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deaf mutes is more or less retarded by the introduction of a new and inex- 
perienced teacher, even when he has all the qualifications for the position ; 
but when, in one way or another, the new teacher is found after trial to be 
objectionable, and is removed, the case becomes much worse. [t requires 
no small judgment and caution in the selection of new teachers. They 
must be men of high moral character, good education, and, above all, sin- 
cere Christians, anxious to lead their pupils through the path of purity 
and truth to the Saviour. 


A ConTRAST. 


Many cases might be adduced to illustrate the ill effects on deaf mutes 
instructed in schools employed chiefly for the training of teachers. One 
case, among others which have come under the writer’s personal observa- 
tion, will suffice to set the matter in its proper light. For nearly a quar- 
ter of a century he has been a close observer of the social condition of 
deaf mutes on both sides of the Atlantic. During most of that period the 
condition of deaf mutes, as rezards morality and religion, has occupied 
much of his attention, and their deplorable state has induced him to 
make strenuous efforts for their amelioration. He has witnessed the 
good fruits of sound moral and religious training by old and experienced 
teachers in one institution, and the evil effects of neglect in another. 
In the former case the teachers were gentlemen of irreproachable cha- 
racter and long practice in their occupation, and the conduct of their 
former pupils after leaving school has been, with very rare exceptions, 
most gratifying and encouraging. Many of them to this day bear evi- 
dence of being sincere Christians and honest and respectable citizens, which 
is noticed by all who have come in contact with them. But in the other 
case it was different. The teachers were young, inexperienced, careless, 
and needed instruction themselves. They were engaged by a penny-wise 
and pound-foolish policy, in order to keep down the expenses of the institu- 
tion, and their salaries did not exceed the wages paid to ordinary agricul- 
tural labourers. It was no wunder that, with such teachers, the pupils’ 
morality was very indifferently attended to. True, they went to church 
regularly ; but it'was only to sit drowsily on a hard form during the ser- 
vice, and right glad they seemed when it was over. They carried prayer- 
books and Bibles with them to and from the house of God, but never read 
them, and when they returned the books were laid on shelves until another 
Sabbath came round. This, with morning and evening prayers rapidly 
skipped over, was all the moral and religious training these poor deaf mutes 
received. Now, mark the result. All the pupils that formed a class of 
seventeen, who had gone through their term under teachers being trained » 
for the profession in other institutions, left school a few years ago, and, to 
the writer’s certain knowledge, now occupy, through intemperance and 
other vices, premature graves. : 

This may be considered an exceptionally bad case ; but the evil prevails 
more or less where the changes of teachers are frequent, especially where 
young and inexperienced persons take the places of old and skilled instruc- 
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tors, The school, for a time, resembles a train off the track, and requires 
much time, toil and vexation before it is again in proper running order. 
But where the changes are continued year by year on the experimental 
plan it is bad—very bad; and the worst results may be anticipated. 


REticious SERVICE AND Mora LECTURES. 


It is important to inculcate the principles of temperance and morality in 
our pupils as early as possible, or they. will be in danger of becoming 
drunkards and undesirable citizens. Teachers and pupils would do well to 
form Temperance Societies among themselves in every institution. Every 
year a course of lectures on temperance, morality and frugality should be 
given by the teachers. In conducting the religiou: service, care should be 
taken to make it as interesting and comprehensive as possible, embracing 
in the discourse common occurrences of every-day life. The discourses of 
our blessed Redeemer when on earth had constant reference to common 
events and objects, which never failed to give His utterances great force, 
and helped greatly to awaken interest. There is no reason why the same 
plan might not be adopted with advantage by teachers of deaf mutes who 
conduct the religious service in our institutions. The service should always 
be performed by the teacher possessing the best facilities for reaching the 
winds of the youngest and newest pupils. He should have something 
new to tell them of which he has read or become acquainted with by 
observation and intercourse with others, and illustrate the same by suitable 
texts of Scripture. Where such plan is adopted, no complaint of inatten- 
tion on the part of the pupils is heard. A discourse is got up, sufficiently 
interesting to engage the attention of all the pupils, which cannot be done 
by merely going over a printed form of service, repeated Sunday after 
Sunday, as is done in many of our institutions. Of course, the discourse 
must begin and end with prayer, and the ten commandments repeated in 
brevity, with necessary explanations at the end of each. The pupils will 
look with expectation and interest for the next discourse, and wonder what 
new lesson they have to learn. 


Savines’ Banks. 


Nearly all the pupils in our institutions have to labour for their liveli- 
hood when they leave school, therefore it is of much importance that they 
should be taught to save part of their earnings to provide for sickness, 
“hard times,” and old age. There is virtue in the principle of laying by 
something for a rainy day. But very few deaf mutes make use of 
Savings’ Banks when they have begun to earn wages that are more than 
——- to board, lodge and clothe themselves, and we see so many of 
them—strong and healthy too—depending on friends and relations when 


out of work, or temporarily disabled by sickness or accident. This is more 
noticeable in America than in Britain. In the latter country and Uanada, a 
large number of deaf mutes have availed themselves of the advantages 
offered by Post Office Savings’ Banks, and have saved sums of money 
weekly, which they were accustomed previously to squander in foolish and 
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harmful pleasures. If returns could be obtained of the number of deaf 
mutes who are depositors in Savings’ Banks, with the amount of their de- 
posits, they would make an interesting record, and help others to avoid 
habits of extravagance, by inducing them to save their surplus cash. But 
most deaf mutes have crude ideas about frugality and the value of Savings’ 
Banks. They are generally liberal to excess -with their money, from 
which they are soon parted. They know that Savings’ Banks are places 
for the safe keeping and investm@nt of money, but it never occurs to 
them that they should become depositors, They need to be told all about 
them, and about Building Societies and other public institutions of a simi- 
lar character, before they leave school, otherwise they will continue to 
depend on friends and relations, and become beggars in our streets as soon 
as adverse circumstances overtake them. 


TExt Booxs or Mora LESSONS. 


In almost every institution for deaf mutes, there is a lack of text books 
of carefully prepared moral lessons. Such a book, suitable for deaf mutes 
in their early stages of instruction, does not exist in the English language, 
if we may except the translated edition of ‘ Picture Lessons,” by M Valade- 
Gabal, of the Bordeaux (France) Institution, which has been in use for 
some time in the Montreal Protestant [nstitution with good results. This 
little book would form an excellent plan for a series of moral text books, 
which are much needed. The lessons are chiefly connected with child-life, 
and are, on account of simplicity of phraseology and general arrangement, 
very valuable. It is no wonder that the educational journals of France 
have from time to time referred to this little book in very flattering terms, 
and urged its general use in public schools. It is in this direction in 
which the author’s pen has not run in the English language, that a field is 
open to some of the able teachers in America to distiugu'sh themselves by 
producing a series of books of moral lessons arranged to suit advanced 
classes, and those who properly accomplish this task will earn the lasting 
gratitude of pupil and teacher. 

When the time arrives for the pupil to quit the walls of his Alma Mater, 
a book on the plan of the “‘ Companion and Guide fur Deaf Mutes,” issued 
by the Montreal Protestant Institution, should be placed in his hands, 
which would suggest how he should conduct himself in the different stages 
and conditions of life, and be useful as a reference. 


Dr. I. L. Peet rose to say a few words in regard to papers which had been 
read; also to express the hope that all persons discussing these papers 
would endeavour to so time their remarks that the discussion might be 
finished before dinner, so that in the afternoon they would com:nence the 
reading of the papers on articulation, which they were so anxious to hear and 
discuss. In regard to the first paper, that of Mr. Valentine, he would say that 
he was exceedingly pleased. He thought that every teacher of the deaf 
and dumb could afford to add to that paper, as Dr. Palmer’s friend did to 
his prayer, ‘‘ Them’s my sentiments.’ Any character such as that por- 
trayed in the paper read would be invaluable in any school, and the 
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teacher who could hold to that would be able to accomplish much good. 
He (Dr. Peet) might differ from him, principally as to the way in 
which signs might be used ; he merely made that exception for the pur- 
pose of intimating that such questions had been widely discussed in the 
past. In regard to the principal, as a visitor to the class, or as the re- 
cognised head of the institution in all points, very much would depend on 
circumstances. He had often gone into a class, officially, as a principal, 
and yet he thought that the teacher @onsidered that he was treated 
with all respect. There was no question but that the teacher should be 
treated with proper respect and affection by every member of the institution. 
He would say in regard to the paper of Mr. Caruthers, that with the 
latter’s sentiments he agreed, that it was important that pupils should 
be so trained that they would be self-reliant and averse to asking special fa- 
vours. Mr. Widd’s paper he favoured very much. In regard to the responsi- 
bility of the teacher for the moral and religious character of pupils. 
he would say on that delicate point that the way of doing one’s whole duty 
to the deaf and dumb, and at the same time avoiding all sectarianism, had 
been very happily presented to them, and he did not think any better plan 
could be devised. If one teels that in the various denominations of Chris- 
tians there were good men, those who were willing to love God and serve 
Him ; if he feels they are just as likely to be good in one body as another, 
and just as likely to be bad, then he could easily carry out this idea. 
Sometimes some of his pupils asked such questions of him as this, “ Is 
such or such a church good?” He would reply, “It is very good.” If 
Roman Catholics asked him questions about Roman Catholicism, he up- 
held Catholicism ; because he thought Roman Catholics embracing Christ 
sincerely were just as sure to go to heaven as others. He did not. want 
to guide pupils in their Church relations ; he would prefer their following 
out the views of their friends at home. He (Dr. Peet) did not see how, 
in a Christian country, where the majority were Christians, and where 
faith in Christ was deemed essential, one could help teaching Christ and 
Him crucified. At the same time, it was not necessary to enumerate to 
the pupils these comparisons. 

Mr. H. C. Hammond was very much interested in the paper of Prof. 
Bangs, and would have been better satisfied had he told us more particu- 
larly how far we wight go in imparting religious instruction ; in imparting 
Catholicism as distinct from ‘“‘ Roman” Catholicism in their State institu- 
tions, which were supposed to be unsectarian. It was well known, he said, 
that the majority of teachers in the State institutions, although they be- 
longed to differeat sects, were Protestants ; now, being such, there were 
some things in the creed of the Roman Catholics which they did not 
hold. It seemed very hard to draw a line of distinction. If 
he (Mr. Hammond) did not believe in some doctrines of the Romish 
Church—say four or five—and a pupil came and asked him upon those 
points, or if, in the course of a lecture to the pupils, he met face to face 
with those doctrines in the explanation of some portion of Scripture, what 
was he todo? How could he help expressing his belief? Should he 
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shrink from avowing what, if he were sincere, he believed to be the truth, 
and a very important one? It was a very peculiar position in which to 
place both Romanists and Protestants, and if the gentleman would tell 
how far an instructor might go in these matters, and still maintain the 
character of the institution as unscctarian, he would be very glad. 

Dr. A. D. Lord said that while he had no objection to the views of the 
speakers on this point, he would submit, as an instructor, when the neces- 
sity arose for anything of this kinfl, that these questions in regard to doc- 
trines be avoided. But suppose an instance similar to his own, where he 
had twenty-five Roman Catholic pupils out of one hundred young persons. 
Suppose a question was asked on such a point, he (Dr. Lord) referred it to 
one of his elder pupils to give his statement, and if he thought there were 
words the younger pupils did not understand, he explained them. He 
could understand their differences, and if they did come up, he would say, 
Protestants believed so and so, and Roman Catholics believed so and so. 
He would not make any rule; they must judge for themselves; he only 
tried to give a fair statement of each. If a pupil should come to him with 
a question, as occasionally happened, he took the same course. He did 
not shut him up, but he endeavoured to teach him fairly and give him 
both sides. He had known several instances in which the pareuts or 
friends of pupils went to visit the priest, to ascertain if it was safe to 
send their children to the institution, and they had been told it was. 
By pursuing this fair, open course, he had secured the confidence of 
pupils, and by treating the opinions of all with respect, had prevented the 
occurrence of unkind or heated discussions of controverted points among 
themselves, 

Dr. E. M. Gallaudet did not wish to prolong the discussion. He desired 
to express his very high appreciation of the paper by Mr. Valentine. Per- 
haps, with Dr. Peet, he (Dr. Gallaudet) thought there were some details 
that were open to criticism, but the spirit of the paper was one that he 
could greatly approve, especially the broad scope that was given to the 
teacher’s work, and hoped it would inspire all instructors with greater zeal 
and carefulness in leading them to remember how far the advantages they 
dispensed left impressions on the minds and character of those who came 
under their instruction. Of the other papers he would like to say some- 
thing. He agreed with what had been expressed in Mr. Bangs’ paper, and 
would add that he considered it important to teach and uphold an unsec- 
tarian spirit in our institutions. He considered that sect and religion were 
two very different things. He would urge the child of Presbyterians to 
follow the belief of its parents; he would advise the child of Laptist 
parents to do the same, and the same with those of Methodists, and simi- 
larly with all the sects and denominations of those who call themselves 
Christians. He (Dr. Gallaudet)—if he knew his rights in the Christian 
world—belonged, in a certain sense, to every Christian denomination. 
Were he in a place where only the Roman Catholic Church existed, there: 
would he present himself, demanding to be allowed Christian fellowship, 
and its comforts and consolations ; and if he were denied these, the responsi- 
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bility would not rest with himself. He had followed the course with 
students and pupils of advising them to unite with the Church of their 
fathers, and in doing so to rise above sectarianism, recognising all men as 
Christians who claimed to recognise Christ as their Saviour. . 

Dr. P. G. Gillett did. not think that was a point they need have any 
fear about. He did not understand that their relations with the public 
were such that they were not to state their convictions. He (Dr. Gillett) 
did not propose to cover his up ; he propdésed to teach his pupils that “ in 
every nation, he that feareth Christ and worketh righteousness is accepted 
of Him.” He wished himself understood to say, “that he considered his 
teaching largely a failure when he sent his pupils forth without a moral 
and a religious character, and he wanted his pupils—so far as they could 
conscientiously —to be members of the same Church that their parents and 
families belonged to. The ministers of the various denominations were 
frequently visiting his institution, and he was glad to take them all in ; 
they (the ministers) wanted to save souls, and he (Dr. Gillett) wanted the 
souls of his pupils saved. 

Rey. Mr. Berry said he thought there was no need of teachers tobe 
frightened; let them teach the whole duty of man, “fear God and keep 
His commandments,” and they discharged the responsibility they owed to 
the moral and religious training of the deaf mutes. He agreed perfectly 
with the words of the gentleman who had last spoken ; let the clergy come 
in, and be welcome to assist in the training of the children committed to 
their care. 

Dr. P. G. Gillett rose to a question of privilege. There were two who 
were not then present with them—one was the late Rev. Collins Stone, and 
the other the late Dr. Peet—and he rose to ask the privilege of making 
the following motion, viz. : that Messrs. Porter, of Washington, Wing, of 
Minnesota, and Talbot, of Iowa, be appointed a committee to draft a me- 
morial relative to the life, character and services of the late Rev. Collins 
Stone : also, that Messrs. Wilkinson, of California, Syle and Gallaudet, of 
New York, be appointed a committee to draft a memorial relative to the 
life, character and services of the late Dr. H. P. Peet. Carried. 

The Convention then took a recess till 3 o’clock, P.M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Convention was called to order at 3.30 P.M., the President in the 
chair. 

‘Prof. 8. Porter said he was not present when the motion was made, and 
he now moved that Dr. D. E. Bartlett, of Hartford, be substituted for him- 
self as chairman of the committee to prepare resolutions upon the death of 
Mr. Stone. Carried. 

Mr. D. Greenberger, of New York, read a paper on the “ Method of 
Teaching Articulation and Lip- reading. 
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METHOD OF TEACHING ARTICULATION AND LIP- 
READING. 


BY D, GREENBERGER, 


Principal of the Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf Mutes, New 
York. 


The method of teaching articulation and lip-reading is founded upon the 
following facts and principles : 

I. Our pupils, as is well known, are mute in consequence of their deaf- 
ness only ; they have the same number of vocal organs that we possess, and 
these organs are—some few and very rare cases excepted—in the same 
normal condition as those of the great majority of hearing persons; hence 
their capability of producing breath, the material of speech, and modify- 
ing it into the various elements of language. 

II. Each of the elements of speech has its own particular mechanism, 
radically distinct from that necessary for forming any other element ; and, 
while the speech-sounds themselves are perceptible through the ear only, 
the mechanical actions of the vocal organs in producing these sounds can 
also be perceived through the senses of vision and of feeling ; in other words, 
speech can not only be heard, it can also be seen und felt. We can see the 
various changes of the relative positions of the vocal organs requisite for the 
formation of vowels and consonants, and their combinations into syllables 
and words ; we can feel—1, the breath which is emitted from the mouth 
in speaking ; and 2, the vibrations which are caused in the throat during 
the utterance of the so-called vocal sounds. Speech, therefore, can not only 
be communicated through the ear ; it can also be perceived through sight 
and the sense of touch. Among these different avenues through which the 
productions of the human voice can reach the mind, the sense of hearing is 
the one which nature has so much better adapted for that purpose, that 
children gifted with all faculties distinguish speech through their sense of 
hearing only, perhaps never discovering that the mechanical actions of the 
vocal apparatus are also perceptible through sight and the sense of touch. 
But experience has sufficiently demonstrated that children deprived of the 
sense of hearing can learn by means of their senses of vision and feeling to 
distinguish the various elements of speech, or to read them from the 
speaker’s lips, as it is commonly called, and to imitate them. These two 
senses—viz. the sense of vision and that of feeling—are, therefore, the means 
by which articulation can be communicated to deaf mutes, and the pure: 
quintessence of the method of teaching articulation is ¢o let the deaf child 
see and feel the sounds of speech. 

To explain what we have to show to our pupils, and what we have to let 
them feel in the formation of each particular element of the English lan- 
guage, we will describe the following plan of instruction which we introduced 
into the Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf Mutes, in New 
York, This mode of teaching is the same as that in use in the best Ger- 
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man schools, modified, of course, to suit the peculiarities of the English 
alphabetics. 

The following is our complete list of sounds, adopted after a good many 
experiments : 

a, é, i, 0, u, 
ah, aw, 00, ou, oi, ir—er, ai, 
p—b, t—d, k—g, f—v, wh—w, s—z, 
th, sh— zh, ch—j, l, r, y, m, n, ng. 

To make the first steps easy, and especially to avoid confusing the be- 
ginner by giving him different pronunciations for one and the same letter, 
we teach first the vowels 0, 00, ou, e, i, only, and several of the simplest 
consonants, as p, b, t, f, ete. These sounds we practise until our pupils 
are able to combine them into syllables and a few words of easy pronuncia- 
tion. Then we introduce the above complete list of sounds, and tell or 
show tie little ones that the first five letters in this list, viz., a, e, i, 0, u, 
have each two regular sounds: 1, a long alphabetic sound, corresponding 
with the alphabetic name of the letter, heard when a vowel is final in a 
syllable, as in ba, be, mi, mo, mu ; 2, a short sound, heard when the vowel 
precedes a consonant, as in am, em, im,om, um. These five letters stand, 
therefore, for ten vowel sounds. We further give ah for the broad Italian 
a, aw for asound in “all,” oo for the vowel sound in “ boot,” “ foot,” ou 
for the diphthongal sound in “house,” oi as in “ oil,” ir—er as in “bird,” 
“berth,” ai for the a sound in “care.” We thus have special marks of 
writing for all but one of the monophthongal, and the entire number of 
diphthongal sounds, which, according to Webster and Worcester, occur in 

inglish pronunciation. The one monophthongal sound missing in this 
list is the sound of the letter ain “ask,” “ pass,” etc. It is a little more 
open than the short a in “hat,” and closer than ah. The a has this sound 
chiefly in monosyllables when it precedes ff or ss, st, sp, sk, as in “ staff” 
“ graft,” “ pass,” “last,” “ask,” “gasp”; also in a few syllables ending 
in nce and nt, as ‘‘ chance,” “chant,” ete. It occurs, therefore, so seldom 
that it may properly be considered an exceptional pronunciation. 

Our pupils have very little difficulty in finding out that the position of 
the vowel in a syllable decides its pronunciation. The next step that we 
take is to show them that the pronunciation of such syllables as “ at, et, it, 
ot, ut,” is not changed, if an initial or final consonant is added as b-at, b-et, 
etc —amp, elp, etc. Then we show the effect that the silent e at the end 
of a syllable has upon the pronunciation of the vowel of the same syllable, 
as in “ at-ate, et-ete, it-ite, ot-ote, ut-ute.” To illustrate that the pronun- 
ciation of a vowel in these syllables remains unchanged, when one or more 
consonants precede it we let the pupils affix ‘‘b,” for instance, to the above- 
named syflables ; thus “‘b-ate, b-ete, b-ite,” ete. In this way our pupils 
learn to read and pronounce after rules and principles. 

In teaching new words we maketthe following application of these rules : 
Suppose a child would mispronounce the e in “bed,” giving it the long 
alphabetic sound instead of the short one, then we would write ed under 
the word. It seems proper to remark here, that the best mode of empha- 
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sizing a special sound in a word, is to write the respective letter separately 
under the word. Merely pointing at the letter is very often useless. If, 
for instance, a deaf mute should fail to pronounce correctly the “a” in the 
word “ fate,” he would sooner find out his mistake if we should write the 
letter “‘a”’ separately under the word, than if we merely should point at it. 

We will now proceed to show how each of the elements of speech is 
obtained from our pupils. Before entering on this subject, however, we 
must notice that all the elements of language have to be classified into 
vocalized and unvocalized sounds. This distinction between the vocal and 
voiceless sounds should be clearly understood, for it is of paramount im- 
portance to the teacher. While we produce a vocalized sound, the breath, 
in passing through the glottis, sets the vocal chords into a vibratory motion. 
This vibration can be felt on the chest and throat. The unvocalized sounds 
are not accompanied by voice; during the production of these sounds, 
therefore, we can feel the emission of breath from the mouth only, but no 
vibration in the throat. All the vowels are vocalized sounds. The vibra- 
tion in the throat and chest is the same for all vowels ; vowel varieties are 
produced by changes in the oral passage only. To teach the vowel sounds, 
it is generally sufficient to let the pupil place his hand on the teacher’s 
chest, where he can feel the vibration, and to let him watch the shape of 
the teacher’s mouth ; for, in order to distinguish between their varieties, the 
deaf mute depends entirely upon watching the relative positions of the lips 
and the tongue. These organs are the two great or principal agents in 
vowel modification, as may be shown on the following natural vowel scale : 

eve moon 
all old 
ale ore 
end all 
add odd 
ask ah us 

The Italian ah, which is the most open of all the vowel sounds, is one 
of the extremes of this vowel scale; the other extremes being e and oo. 
In the formation of the Italian ah, the mouth and throat are opened widely, 
aod the tongue is left in its natural position of rest. If from the position 
for ah the lips are gradually rounded, and the oral aperture externally con- 
tracted, we pass successively through all the sounds on the right-hand side 
of this scale, the vowel quality is modified from ah to 00. The vowels on 
the right-hand side of this scale may, therefore, be called labial. Iu teach- 
ing them, make your pupils closely watch your lips, for the quality of these 
sounds depends exclusively upon the proper position of the lips. 

If from its natural position of rest in the Italian “ Ah,” the tongue be 
slowly elevated toward the palate, and the lips gradually elongated— 
through which process the external aperture is made clear and broad—we 
slowly pass through all the vowels represented on the left-hand side of this 
series, and the effect of this lingual elevation is the modification of the ah 
to ee. These may, therefore, be called lingual vowels. In teaching this 
class of sounds, the learner’s attention must be directed chiefly to the posi- 
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tion of the tongue. In ah, as mentioned before, the tongue lies in its 
natural, almost horizontal, position ; whereas in the formation of ee, the 
tongue is raised c.nvexly within the dome of the palate, pressing against 
its sides, and leaving only the smallest possible passage through which a 
vowel sound can be uttered. E is, therefore, the closest lingual sound. It 
often gives a good deal of trouble to teacher and pupil, but perseverance 
overcomes the difficulty in all cases. In teaching this element, we let the 
pupil watch cur mouth, which we make as broad as possible, while pro- 
ducing the sound, and place one of his hands on our throat, to let him 
feel the vibration there ; at the same time he has to hold his other hand 
on his own throat, and try to produce the same motion. A good many 
mutes learn the e in this way—others imitate it more readily if you let 
them feel the vibration under the angle of the jaw—others by laying the 
palm of their hand on the crown of their teacher’s head. It is also 
of great help to the pupil to write the letters o and e on the board, and to 
let him perceive that while o is sounded the larynx of theteacher’s throat 
is depressed, and makes a duwnward motion ; whereas in e, it is visibly 
drawn upwards, While o and e are sounded in rapid succession, these 
motions of the larynx in opposite directions may be distinctly seen and 
felt. 

Another difficult vowel sound is long a. This sound, and also that of 
long o, are diphthongal, terminating with a slight vanish in the closest 
vowel of their respective classes—a with e, and o with oo. The emission 
of this diphthongal termination, especially notable in the a, is a common 
peculiarity among deaf articulators; the consequence is, that the a becomes 
too open, and “ lady,” “baby,” for instance, sounds like ‘‘lad-dy ” and 
“bab-by.” ‘T'o correct this defect, place the pupil’s hand under the angle 
of your jaw, and, sounding a, emphasize this final vanish in e by prolong- 
ing it more than is usually done. 

As observed before, by watching the positions of the teacher’s mouth 
and feeling the vibration in his throat, the majority of deaf mutes learn to 
repeat the vowels with little difficulty, and in a short time. Before dis- 
missing this chapter, however, we wish to call attention to a few of the 
principal faults into which some deaf mutes are apt to fall, and which 
must be guarded against at this early stage of the instruction : 

I. The pupil’s voice is too high and shrill. 

Alterations of pitch of the voice are effected by elongation and contrac- 
tion of the vocal chords, asin the violin. Too high a tone is the result of 
too much tension of the vocal ligaments. By pressing with the finger 
against the front of the pupil’s larynx this tension is diminished, the vocal 
chords become slackened, and the voice sounds deeper. (Illustrate this. ) 
On the same principle a child’s voice can be made higher by pressing against 
the sides of his larynx. : 

If the voice of a mute is too high, it is advisable to postpone the instruc- 
tion in the lingual vowels until he has learned to sound the labials 0, 00, ou 
in the natural pitch, because e, a, etc., naturally have to be sounded on a 
comparatively high key. 
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This defect can sometimes be remedied simply by placing the palm of 
the pupil’s hand on your chest while you pronounce 0, 00, ou in a low, 
deep voice. If after this experiment he does not lower his tone, make him 
prolong each of these vowels until his breath is exhausted. He cannot 
steadily maintain the sound on the high key on which he commences, and 
his voice must soon descend to a natural pitch. 

II. The voice is too low and deep. To correct this fault the teacher has 
to place the palm of the pupil’s hand on his chest, and sound the voice in 
a strong, high tone. 

ITI. The voice is too feeble. Practice and exercise in speaking is of 
much benefit in such instances. 

IV. The pupil in producing voice permits his breath to escape through 
the nose, and the consequence is the well-known nasal tone. 

To remove this most repulsive blemish of human utterance, take th:: 
pupil’s hand and breathe hard upon it alternately through your mouth and 
nose, require him to do the same, and then show him that in sounding 
the vowels you emit the breath from the mouth only, but not through the 
nose, and let him do likewise. If he fails, assist him by pressing his nos- 
trils, shut, between your thumb and fore finger, thus preventing his breath 
from escaping through the nares, and forcing it through the mouth. That 
open vowels like ah, aw, ete., are better adapted for these exercises to purify 
nasal tones than close vowels like ee or oo needs, we believe, no further 
explanation. 

Should the experiments which we have just described not have the de- 
sired effect, then resort to the following means, which takes up more time, 
but is sure to accomplish the result. While standing with your face to 
the light, open your mouth widely, and inhale a full breath. In this pro- 
cess the soft palate is elevated and the tongue is depressed, so as to form 
a visible arch of considerable height and breadth. Call the student’s atten- 
tion to the position of these organs, and show him that in sounding ah or au 
you retain the uvula at its elevation, and do notallow it to fall while dwell- 
ing on these vowels. Then let the pupil place himself before a glass, his 
back to the light, and attempt to do what he saw you perform with your 
organs, If he does not succeed at once, encourage him to persevere, and 
he will be greatly benefited by the practice. It is also well to assist him 
in his first attempts by holding up his soft palate with a paper-folder or a 
pencil. 

CONSONANTS. 


P, t and k, being the simplest articulations, are therefore most readily 
imitated by deafmutes. The mechanism of these sounds is a complete 
stoppage of the breath by organic contact; in p by the lips, in t by the 
fore part of the tongue and the gum, in k by the root of the tongue and 
the posterior part of the palate. P hardly ever presents aay difficulty. 
To teach it, let the pupil feel on the back of his hand the puff of air emit- 
ting from your mouth while sounding this letter. 

T is taught by calling the pupil’s attention to the position of the tongue, 

G 
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and letting him feel the breath on the back of his hand. K is obtained by 
letting the pupil sound t, and pressing the fore-part of his tongue down- 
ward and a little backward by means of a paper-folder. 

If, in giving the powers of the letters p, t, k, the learner should make 
the mistake of sounding the voice, either before bringing his organs into 
the respective positicns for these consonants, or—what deaf mutes are more 
apt to do—after the element is sounded, viz., say ap, at, ak ; or pah, 
tah, kah, show him that while you sound ap or pah, as the case may be, 
he can feel a vibration on your throat, whereas in giving the p sound pro- 
per, no action of the vocal ligaments can be felt on the throat. The cor- 
rection of this fault is easy and simple. 

A more serious defect, and not so easily remedied as the other, is the 
following: The percussive effect of t is emitted over the sides, instead of 
the point of the tongue, before |; as in bottle, kettle, etc., and through the 
nostrils before n, a8 in mitten, button, etc. Unless our pupils receive 
special drill on such combinations, they make the mistake of sounding the 
t in the common mode ; the consequence is that bottle sounds like bot-tal ; 
kettle like ket-tal; button like but-ton, ete. To correct this error, show 
yvur pupil that in the combination tl, the tongue must not be disengaged 
from the palate after the t, but has to be kept in the position for t until 
the | is finished. The correct sound of tn is obtained in a similar manner. 


B, d, g (hard), 


The positions of the organs necessary for forming these sounds are the 
same as for p, t, k, respectively. The only difference is, that in b, d, g, 
the breath is vocalized, while in p, t, k, it is merely whispered, which 
difference can be felt on the throat. We pronounce p and b in suc- 
cession, and-show our pupil that the external action of both letters is the 
same, but let him feel on our throat, that while the lips are in contact for p, 
there is no sound produced ; the prolongation of the contact only prolongs, 
silence ; but in b there is a short instantaneous sound produced, and a vibra- 
tion as well as a distension to be felt on the throat. In the same manner 
in which b is derived from p, the powers of the letters d and g hard can 
be obtained from t and k. G hard may be taught by pressing down the 
pupil’s tongue while he sounds d, the same mode as that of developing the 
k from the t. 

H. 


The aspirate h is taught by holding the pupil’s hand before your mouth, 
to let him feel the mere breathing or aspiration which forms this element. 
A peculiarity of the h sound, which no other element of speech has in com- 
mon with it, is that it represents no fixed configuration of the vocal organs. 
It is emitted through whatever position of the mouth is required by the 
succeeding element ; the organs being always placed to form the next follow- 
ing letter before the h is pronounced. Thus, in he, the tongue is put in 
@ position to sounc ‘le e before the h is uttered, and similarly in hoe, 
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for 0; in hoop, for 00; in hard, for ah, etc. H has therefore, from the be- 
ginning, to be practised in all the vowel positions of the lips and tongue. 


F—v, wh—w 


The mechanism of fis so simple, that hardly any deaf mute fails to imi- 
tate it after you have sounded the letter once or twice, holding his hand 
close before your mouth. 

V is the vocalized form of f ; the organs assume precisely the same posi- 
tion for both sounds. The mode of developing v is therefore the same as 
that for f, with the addition of calling to the student’s attention that the 
former is an utterance of the voice instead of the breath only. 

he position of the mouth for w is nearly resembling that for oo, but w 
requires for its utterance a greater contraction of the labial aperture, and 
this compression of the lips changes the purely vocal character of 00 into the 
percussive and articulative quality of w. The pupil can not only see but 
most distinctly feel the difference between these two sounds by holding his 
hand under the teacher’s chin while the latter utters them. 

Wh is sounded, as most orthoepists maintain, in the reverse order of 
these two letters, viz. hw: “what,” for instance is pronounced “ hwat.” 
It is the aspiration h uttered through the position taken by the lips in the 
formation of w. The learner has, however, to be shown that wh is the 
voiceless form of w. How to make the learner aware of the distinction 
between a vocalized and voiceless articulation has been repeatedly ex- 
plained before, and may, therefore, be omitted here, as well as for all the 
similar cases following. 

S—z, sh—zh, ch—j, th. 

These hissing sounds are characterized by a sharp effusion of breath, 
which the pupil. can feel by holding his hand before the teacher’s mouth. 

In the formation of s, the fore- part of the tongue must be expanded and 
closely approximated to the gum—similar to the proper position for t and 
d—but the two organs must not be brought in contact, as fort and d. Of 
far greater importance than the action of the tongue in the articulation s, 
as well as all other sibilant sounds, is the position of the teeth ; as the 
edges of these organs must be brought into very close approximation, but 
without touching. Attention must also be paid to the lips, which for s 
have to be open, so that both rows of teeth are visible. 

A sound very closely resembling the s can be produced by pressing the 
tip of the tongue against the inside of the lower teeth. This sound, which 
only few persons can distinguish from the correct s sound, will do well 
enough for those deaf mutes who find it too difficult to produce the s 
proper. 

Z is the vocalized form of s. 

In the digraph sh, the point of the tongue is somewhat retracted from 
its forward position in s, and the lips are protruded. The respective 
positions of the tongue in s and sh cannot be observed during the articu- 
lation of these elewents, for the teeth are not sufficiently apart. The 
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teacher has, therefore, to open his mouth after s and sh, without moving 
his tongue from the articulative positions, and let the pupil acjust his 
organs before bringing his teeth into close proximity. Sh may be obtained 
by requiring the student to place the tongue in the position for s, and then, 
while the current of breath flows uninterruptedly, letting him gradually 
draw back the tongue—keeping the point at a uniform elevation, and at 
the same time protruding his lips. 

Zh is, again, the vocalized form of sh, 

The combination zh never occurs in the proper orthography of any 
English word ; the two letters written together are, however, almost uni- 
formly used in works on pronunciation, to indicate the sound which the s 
represents in “leisure,” the z in “glazier,” ete. It is of special import- 
ance because from it is obtained, as we shall presently show, another, and 
for deaf mutes a rather difficult sound, namely, the j. 

Ch, as in chin, is not, a8 some writers consider, precisely equivalent to 
tsh. For a long time we let our pupils sound t+h for the digraph ch, and 
they never gave it perfectly ; there was always some middle-sound heard 
between the t and the sh. This middle-sound was formed involuntarily 
through the action of the tongue while withdrawing from the forward posi- 
tion in t to that for sh. This defect was remedied through the introduc- 
tion of the following change in our former mode of developing the ch 
sound. We let our pupils utter the first element in ch with the tip of the 
tongue—not pressed against the gum of the upper front-teeth, as in the 
ordinary sound of t, but applied to the gum at a point higher up, just 
where a relaxation of the contact produces the configuration requisite for 
sounding sh, the second constituent of the compound. 

J, or g soft, has very nearly the sound of dzh, and differs from it as the 
sound of ch in chair differs from that of tsh. The configuration of the 
articulating organs in j, or g soft, is the same as in ch ; but in j the vocal- 
ized quality of the sound may be distinguished by deaf learners by feeling 
the teacher’s throat. 

Th has two sounds : the first, as in thick, is generally called hard; the 
second, heard in “that,” is classed as a soft consonant. ‘'h hard is 
equivalent to the sound made in lisping. The simplest way of teaching 
it is to let the pupil attempt to sound s with the tip of the tongue placed 
between his teeth. After he has learned to give the th with the tongue 
in the position indicated, then he can easily learn to produce this element 
with the point of the tongue applied to the back of the upper front teeth, 
which is the more correct configuration for th. 

Th soft is obtained by adding voice to the formation of the preceding 
sound, 


L. 


The sound of this letter consists of an efflux of vocalized breath, or 
voice, over the sides of the tongue, while its expanded fore-part is applied 
to the gums of the upper front teeth. In the formation of the | sound, the 
tongue must be held loose, or its edges cannot vibrate readily. 
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In forming this sound, the tip of the tongue is turned upwards, and 
set into a slightly vibratory motion. In teaching r, all the teacher has to 
do is to pronounce it clearly and distinctly with his mouth wide open, to 
show the position of the tongue, and to let the pupil feel the vibration under 
the chin. The sound of r so closely resembles that of z in the mode of its 
formation, that it can be obtained if the pupil is required to narrow and 
retract the point of his tongue, while attempting to dwell on the z sound. 
R, when final, is distinct from the last element. While in the initial r the 
slightly trilled sound is formed through a vibration of the tip of the tongue, 
in r final the root of the tongue slightly vibrates, The pupil can feel this 
by holding his hand on the teacher’s throat. 

A not uncommon fault is, that a child sounds | instead of r. The 
cause is that the tip of the tongue is brought into contact with the gum. 
This defect is easily remedied by showing that a small passage must be left 
between the point of the tongue and the roof of the mouth. 


Y: 


This sound, which is heard at the beginning only of a word or a sylla: 
ble, is formed from the vowel e by a closer approximation of the tongue to 
the roof of the mouth. The difference between y and e is precisely the 
same as that between w and oo. The stronger vibration in y—the result 
of the compression of the vocal current through a more contracted aper- 
ture than in e—can be felt under the chin during a juxtaposition of the 
two sounds. Thus, y may be obtained from e. There is, however, 
another mode of obtaining it, viz., to let the pupil attempt to sound z while 
the fore-part of his tongue is held down and pushed a little backward by 
means of a paper-cutter. We prefer the latter mode of developing the y, 
because if the first one is adopted the pupils experience considerable diffi- 
culty in pronouncing y followed by e, as in year, yield, &c. 


M, n, ng. 


The positions of the mouth for m, n and ng are precisely the same as for 
b, d and g hard ; but, while in b, d and g the breath is collecting within 
the mouth and pharynx in m, nand ng it issues through the nostrils, 
which the pupil can feel by placing his finger on the side of his teacher’s 
nose. 

M is easily taught by letting the pupil close his lips and causing him to 
feel the vibration either on the throat or on the nose. In n, the learner’s 
attention has to be called to the position of the tongue and the vibration 
of the lateral parts of the nose. Ng is obtained if you hold down the 
point of the child's tongue while it attempts to sound n—the same process 
by which g hard is obtained fro » d, and k from t, 

This closes the list of all the simple elementary sounds. The letters of 
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the alphabet which are omitted in this series, namely, x and qu, are com- 
pound sounds, the former being equivalent to ks, or sometimes to gz ; the 
latter to kw. The order iv which we described the consonants is the one 
in which they are most readily imitated by deaf mutes. No special rules 
are, however, to be observed with respect to this arrangement. It is im- 
material in which order the sounds are taught. The pupils are first tried 
on all the consonants of the list, and we never wet with a mute who dur- 
ing this first experiment did not imitate several of them tolerably well. The 
sounds then which he imitates most readily are first fixed in his mind. By 
practising these sounds he acquires control over his vocal organs, and gets 
prepared for elements of more difficult formation. 

It is hardly necessary to state that we do not begin by teaching our 
children to name the letters, but to give the simple elementary sounds. 
While they learn to produce these elemertary sounds, they also acquire— 
without special effort on the part of the teacher—the ability of reading 
them from the lips, and then they are at once taught to write the corres- 
ponding letters of the alphabet. Articulation, lip-reading and writing are 
thus taught simultaneously. The vowel sounds are first introduced, and, 
when a few consonants have been added, combinations of the two classes 
of sounds into syllables are immediately commenced, but, instead of prac- 
tising senseless compounds, we select for these exercises monosyllabic 
words of easy pronunciation, and teach our pupils the meaning of such 
words. Opinions are divided on the question whether, for the initiatory 
training of the vocal organs in the wechanical formation of speech, sense- 
less compounds should be used, or significant words introduced at this 
early stage of the instruction. We follow the latter course, and when the 
primary sounds of the vowels 0, 00, ou, e, i, a, and the consonants p, t, k, 
for instance, are learned, immediately teach their combinations in such 
words as toe, tea, out, eye, pie, pea, key, con, ete., and explain the meaning 
of these words. The reasons which prompted us in selecting this course 
are the following :— 

I. The child’s vocal organs are as usefully exercised while pronouncing 
the significant combination foe, for instance, as while saying ¢a, which has 
no meaning. If, duriog this tedious process of voice-training, every now 
and then the explanation of a simple word is thrown in, the monotony is 
pleasantly relieved, and teacher as well as pupil proceeds with interest in 
this mechanical work. Deaf pupils show a peculiar delight when they 
first find out the real object of the funny puffs, blows and hisses which they 
learn to produce, and they labour cheerfully to overcome the difficulties 
necessarily attending their attempts at articulation. 

II. The apprehension that the teacher, in his anxiety to introduce new 
words, will neglect the pronunciation of his pupils, has little or no founda- 
tion. A judicious teacher will always bear in mind that the pupil must 
be able to pronounce one word correctly before he is taught another. 

In schools where the German method is properly used, the development 
of the speech-sounds occupies, according to the capacity of individual 
pupils, from three to four, or, at the utmost, five months, At the expira- 
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tion of this time, the mute must be able not only to produce all the sounds 
of the alphabet singly, but to combine them into words with easy pro- 
nunciation ; to form a number of short simple senteaces and phrases ; to 
speak these sentences distinctly and plainly ; to read them with readiness 
from the teacher’s lips, and to write them. As arule, the instruction in 
language is commenced the moment the child has learned to join a con- 
sonant to a vowel. An insignificant minority of German teachers postpone 
these lessons until their pupils have mastered all the articulate sounds 
separately, as well as in combinations. This labour, as mentioned, is ac- 
complished in a few months. Considering the shortness of the time for 
which the mental culture of the mute is thus delayed, little harm is done 
by such a practice. Those teachers, however, who, by substituting for the 
common alphabet a system of symbols which has no currency in this or 
any other country, spend years in a labour which, without these symbols, 
they could perform in a few months, and during those years conceal from 
the pupil the connection between spoken language and thought—in the 
meantime carrying ou the instruction in language by writing in the air 
—those, we say, most assuredly sin against the fundamental principles 
of the method of articulation. Through instruction in articulation, 

“wholly unconnected with lessons in language,” deaf mutes may be 
drilled for exhibitions to answer some of the stale questions which casual 
visitors generally ask our pupils, such as, ‘“‘ What is your name?” “ How 
old are you?’ &c. This imitation of the articulate sounds employed in 
speech, which may be exhibited by parrots and domesticated mag- 
pies, is not what the German method of articulation is aiming at. The 
object of this method is to enable its pupils to use speech as the organ or 
instrument of the soul’s faculties of knowledge, or volition—speech, dif- 
fering essentially not only from all brute voices, but even from all the 
chattering and prattling of our own species, in which there is not an 
intelligible meaning, with division of thought and distinction of words ; 
speech, bearing the same relation to thought that the external eye, the 
organ of perception, bears to consciousness—our internal eye, as it were, 
through which we know what is within the mind; speech, which is no 
more separable from thought than shape from matter. Very late, if, 
ever, will your pupils learn to use speech in this sense of the word, if 
during the first years of instruction, you accustom them to air-writing as 
a representative of thoughts and feelings, instead of words, because ‘first 
impressions are always strongest. 

Prof. A. G. Bell was then called upon to read a paper on “ Visible 
Speech.”’ 

Prof. A. Bell said :— 

Mr. PresipenT, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,—At this late hour I shall 
not seek to tire you with any more papers, If you will grant me your 
patience for a little while—and I promise you that it will be for a little 
while—I should prefer to explain to you at once what these mysterious 
looking characters mean (pointing to some diagrams). I should like to show 
you how simple they are, and to illustrate to you the mode of using them in 
the instruction of the deaf. 
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With the President’s leave I shall therefore lay aside my paper. I feel 
sure you do rot want to hear me talk about visible speech, but would pre- 
fer to see and understand the thing itself. 

I see before me, teachers gathered together from all parts of America, 
and I am glad that I am called upon to introduce this subject to your no- 
tice here. For Canada is the adopted country of the inventor of visible 
speech, and he has made his home in this very Province of Ontario. 

It is gratifying to Prof. Melville Bell to know that his system of visible 
speech, the fruit of over twenty years of toil, is at last forcing its way into 
public notice. As an instrument of philological research it has long beem 
acknowledged to have no equal. In China, in the mission-field, it has com- 
menced a career of usefulness that is already attracting attention. And 
now its success in the instruction of the deaf recommends it to your notice. 

Its applicability to general Linguistic Studies—to Universal Stenography 
—and to Universal Printing for the Blind—will doubtless soon come to be 
acknowledged too. 

I shall commence by asking some of the teachers of visible speech who 
are present to-day to form themselves into a class, so that I may illustrate 
the mode of explaining the symbols to deaf children. 

A class of five teachers was formed, and Mr. Bell proceeded to explain 
the symbols by means of gestures and diagrams—occasionally addressing a 
few words to the audience. He then continued :— 

I trust that the explanation you have just witnessed will have shown 
you that the system is neither difficult nor complicated. Indeed it has 
been proved in the Boston Day School for the Deaf, that children of five 
years of age are not too young to understand the symbols. 

The point that I want you specially to observe is, that the symbols are 
plastic eaough to represent any imagined position of the vocal organs 
Hence, if we can only discover the exact position of the organs assumed 
in uttering any sound, we can express it symbolically. By means of the 
symbols, it is as easy to spell the sound of a cough or a sneeze as of an 
English word. Or (what is more to our purpose) we can spell the strange 
noises that our deaf pupils give utterarce to. 

Not only can we assign symbols to such sounds, but we can lead the 
pupil, through their means, first to observe the motions of his own organs, 
and then to control such motions, even when the organs themselves are con- 
cealed from direct observation. 

I had a little pupil five and a half years of age (congenitively deaf),upon 
whom I experimented. The littie boy soon caught the idea that I could 
represent symbolically any movement of the vocal organs he chose to 
make, This, of course, led him to observe himself closely. One day it 
suddenly struck him that his mouth was moving while he was eating. He 
stopped—thought for a moment—and then attracted my attention. In an 
excited way he made believe to taste something, and then made signs to 
know whether I could write that. I symbolized the motions of the mouth. 
during the act of tasting. A minute or two afterwards, he stopped in the 
middle of a drink of water—made me place my hand upon his throat to- 
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observe the motion when he swallowed the water—and made signs for me: 
to write. This also was written to his satisfaction. But the next day 
he was delighted to find a motion that could not be symbolized by visible 
speech. He came running to me and placed my hand upon his left side. 
He then made pulsatory gestures and wanted me to write. 

He wished me to write the beating of his heart ! 

This child, though otherwise unusually bright, was very backward in 
imitating sounds. I well remember the difficulty I had in teaching him, 
by imitation, such a simple element as the sound of p. Innumerable feath- 
ers had to be blown away from the back of his hand before he uttered the 
sound correctly. T,d, n, k and g were nevertheless developed at once 
from the act of tasting by the analogies of the symbols. 

Mr. Bell here illustrated upon the blackboard the process of develop- 
ment, and the symbols employed. He then requested two of the teachers 
of visible speech to leave the hall, so that tests might be put to show that 
sounds of avy kind could be obtained from a person, without assistance 
from the sense of hearing. Members of the audience dictated to Mr. Bell 
words and sentences in English, French, German, and other languages, to 
be written on the blackboard in the symbols of visible speech. Ventriloquial 
noises were made, such as an imitation of the crowing of a cock—the hum 
of a bee—the sawing and planing of wood—and a peculiar kind of whistle. 
A few English words incorrectly pronounced were also added. The two 
teachers, who had been out of earshot while the test sounds were being 
made, were then recalled, and after studying the symbols upon the board 
for a moment, reproduced the words and noises as originally uttered. 

Mr. Bell then continued :— 

The experiment we have just made, proves that a person may be di- 
rected by these symbols, how to pronounce sounds that he has never heard. 
Deafness need therefore be no bar to the acquirement of articulation, if 
your teachers will accept assistance from visible speech. I know that there 
is an idea prevalent, even among teachers of the deaf, that there is some 
real defect in the vocal organs of deaf mutes that incapacitates them from 
acquiring a good pronunciation. We do not sufficiently realize the fact 
that deaf mutes are dumb, merely because they are deaf. No one would 
dream of supposing that our mouths were defective because we do not talk 
Chinese. The simple fact of the matter is, that we have never heard that 
language. It is the same with the deaf mute. He lives in a world of 
hearing people, and has been surrounded from his birth by those who talk ; 
but alas! not one sound has ever entered the closed portals of his ears. 
With all the organs of speech perfect, he is dumb merely because he does 
not know what to do. If we would teach the deaf mute to speak, we must 
of course appeal to other senses than that of hearing. If it were possible 
for the unassisted eye to discover the mechanism of speech, deaf mutes would 
have learned to articulate of themselves long ago; but it is not the case. 
Many sounds depend upon the adjustment of organs that are quite cop- 
cealed from observation. By means of these physiological symbols alone 
can we reveal to the deaf mute’s eye the concealed mechanism of speech. 
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Since there:is in the deaf mute no other natural defect than that of hear- 
ing, it is certainly possible to make him like hearing people in every other 
respect. The time is coming when the terms “dumb” or “mute” will be 
considered as a reproach when applied to the deaf. The old dogma, 
‘‘without hearing, no speech ; without speech, no reason,” placed deaf 
mutes hopelessly among the idiots and insane. We know how recently they 
have been elevated to the rank of civilized human beings. We see the in. 
justice of former times, but alas! we are too often blind to that of our 
own. We recognise at once that deaf mutes can be taught to think with- 
out speech, but alas! how few are they who believe that they can be taught 
to speak without hearing. People outside of the profession look with in- 
credulity at deaf mutes, and wonder that they can be taught to think in 
written words as we think inspeech. When deaf mutes are taught to speak, 
as well as to think, people look upon it as a kind of miracle. The results 
that are now looked upon with so much wonder, will ere long become 
every-day facts, and future generations will look back with surprise to the 
time when civilized nations could allow children that were merely deaf, to 
grow up with undeveloped minds, and dumb. 

Mr. Greenberger wished to know how many characters were employed 
in visible speech ¢ 

Prof. A. G. Bell said that was a question much more easily asked 
than answered. Compound symbols, like those upon the board, could be 
numbered by hundreds, and they might be increased ad infinitum. Yet 
they were all composed of ten elementary symbols, just as the words in 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary were all compounded of twenty-six 
letters, A deaf child had only to learn the meaning of a few elementary 
forms, and at once the compound symbols became directions how to place 
the organs. There were just as many symbols as there were sounds in 
speech. 

Mr. Greenberger meant to ask how many characters were considered as 
English ? How many sounds were taught to a deaf mute as English 
elements ? 

Prof. A. G. Bell said that he considered it sufficient to teach thirty-six 
sounds as English elements to deaf mutes, although he was aware that 
orthoepists distinguished more. He did not consider it necessary, how- 
ever, to go into nice distinctions with deaf pupils. He thought it was 
sufficient to teach twenty-three consonants and thirteen vowels. 

Mr. D. Greenberger would request Mr. Bell to make another experi- 
ment. He wanted to see how he could aid his pupils in producing 
articulate sounds. He wished to see what could be done with deaf 
mutes, 

Prof. A. G. Bell did not think rapidity of acquirement was what should 
be aimed at, but thoroughness. We could not expect to perform miracles. 
He thought that congenital deaf mutes might, with the aid of visible 
speech, learn to articulate in a shorter time than hearing children. Few 
children talk well under three or four years of practice. Indeed, he had 
seen many children who talked imperfectly at five years of age. He 
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thought. it would be a good plan to give congenital deaf mutes a couple 
of years’ practice with oral gymnastics before requiring them to use 
speech as a means of communication with hearing persons. Their arti- 
culation would doubtless be benefited by a long previous training of 
the vocal organs. He did not wish it to be understood that he con- 
sidered two years’ practice as necessary. Experience would show how 
long training was advisable. With semi-mutes, speech and lip-reading 
might be used from the outset without danger to the perfection of the 
ar ticulation, as they had acquired the necessary flexibility of the organs 
before becoming deaf. He would not commence with congenital deaf 
mutes in the way shown by Mr. Greenberger. He would not seek to 
teach them English sounds merely by imitation. He would try to direct 
their attention, not to any specific sound, but to the movements occur- 
ring in their mouths, in making the noises that all deaf mutes do spon- 
taneously. He would represent such actions upon the board by means 
of the physiological symbols, and make them describe the symbols by 
signs. Deaf children are delighted to see their own noises represented 
upon the blackboard. It encourages them to make new attempts to vary 
upon the original sounds. The children emulate each other to see who will 
produce the greatest variety of noises. They describe the symbols for 
all these sounds by the means of signs. In process of time they discover that 
these signs are really descriptive of the physiological actions that accom- 
puny the sounds, They are thus led to observe the movements that occur 
in the larynx, pharynx, or back parts of the mouth, while they are utter- 
ing their noises. In this way they are taught to recognise and to con- 
trol the movements of: organs concealed from direct observation. When 
this stage has been reached, the teacher, instead of following the lead of 
the pupil, turns round and requires the pupil to follow his guidance. He 
leads him, by the analogies of the symbols, from his own animal noises to 
the articulation of English sounds. Every stage of the process is pleasant 
to the child. He is not discouraged by disheartening repetitions, The 
process may seem slow and round-about, but it is swre. 

If pupils could learn to articulate by merely watching the mouths of 
h-aring persons, deaf mutes would have learned to speak long ago by them- 
selves. A good description of the position of the organs required—even if 
understood ‘by the pupil—is not all that is necessary. You may describe 
to adeaf child the mechanism of English sounds, by visible speech or other- 
wise; your pupil may understand you, and yet be utterly unable to perform 
what you want him to do. 

Try it yourselves, Ask any ordinary speaking person to pronounce the 
sound of k. Don’t tell him that itis k. Describe what he is to do with 
his tongue. Although he performs the action hundreds of times every day 
of his life unconsciously, the chances are that he will make strange facial 
contortions, roll his tongue about in his mouth, utter certain gurgling noises, 
and give the matter up in despair. 

Tell him it is the sound of k, or let him hear you pronounce it, and he 
will make the correct sound at the first attempt. 
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Are deaf children less liable to these difficulties than hearing persons ? 
Some may say that they are. At all events, such an experiment as that 
just mentioned may assure us that a deaf child may be perfectly able to 
pronounce a sound, may understand perfectly what to do, and yet may not 
do it, and this not through obstinacy nor any fault of itsown. Under such 
circumstances, constant repetition will be useless—nay, it will be worse than 
useless— it will be disheartening. In such a case it is the teacher that is 
wrong and not the child. The failure or difficulty shows that the method 
of teaching is either wrong for that particular child or it is hard for it. OF 
course the teacher must be guided in the outset by the peculiarities of each 
pupil. Some will do more by imitation than others. Mr. Bell would use 
imitation with all, so far as it will go; but he would not force it beyond 
that point. When a child fails to pronounce a sound by imitating his 
teacher, after the mechanism of the sound has been explained to him and 
after a few repetitions, he would have the teacher approach the sound by a 
new route. He would try to lead him to it by showing him how it differed 
from some one or more of the noises the child had previously made and 
analyzed. No failure could be possible upon such a plan. He would try 
to explain to the Convention by means of a simile that had been suggested 
to him by a friend. 

Place a man in the middle of a large town with a map of the city in his 
hand, and require him to find his way to your house. He may see the 
place upon the map—understand the arrangement of the streets—but he 
will be utterly unable to go to the place until he first finds the precise 
spot upon which he stands. 

Show him, “ Here is the hotel where you are staying, and here is the 
street where I live,” and he at once sees, “ First turning to the right— 
second to the left—and there you are,” 

Now, it is somewhat similar with visible speech. Take some sound that 
your pupil can do—whether an English sound or an outlandish noise does not 
matter—and show him the place of that sound upon the map of the mouth. 
That is, assign to it some symbol that will show its place. Then show him 
the symbol for some English sound you want to teach him. He sees—he 
understands—some practical direction like this, “ Keep your tongue in the 
same position in which it was when you uttered that noise, but contract 
your lips, and then you will be uttering this English sound.” 

He has something definite to go by. He has a known starting-point 
from which he may try to reach the new sound. But may he not fail ? 
Yes, certainly he may ; but whatever he does, he will give utterance to 
some sound in place of the right one. It is then the teacher’s duty to locate 
this new sound—to assign to it its proper symbol—and in this way convert 
his failure into a success. The pupil is surprised and delighted that he 
has obtained a new sound he did not intend to get. He is encouraged -- 
tries again. Each fresh attempt brings him nearer and nearer to the posi- 
tion desired by the teacher, and at last he gets it. 

Consider again the simile of the map. The man alluded to before may 
leave his hotel and take a wrong turning. Tell him merely that he is 
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wrong, and the chances are he will become confused—lose his way—and 
get lost in the intricacies of the city. Should he stumble upon his friend’s 
house, it will probably be by accident. 

On the other hand, let him take his map in his pocket. See him stand- 
ing at the street-corner. He ascertains the name of the street he is on— 
consults his map—and obtains at a glance a practical direction that will 
set him right :—‘ Why, I turned to the left instead of to the right!” 

He finds no difficulty in retracing his steps to the hotel, or in finding 
his friend’s house, so long as he carries his map with him. 

He may make many errors—he may turn down wrong streets —but, 
sooner or later, he finds the right place—and a hearty welcome he receives 
when he gets there. 

Visible speech in the hands of an experienced teacher is to the deaf 
articulator what a good clear map is to the traveller in a strange city, and 
the more he wanders through the city the better will he come to know it 
in the end. The difficulties of articulation teaching will be diminished a 
hundred-fold if teachers will accept assistance from visible speech. It 
comes into conflict with no existing method of instruction. Those who 
wished to see the practical working of the system would find it in many in- 
stitutions represented there. He would not take up the time of the Con- 
vention in making useless experiments upon deaf mutes. 

Dr. Lord said he would take occasion at this point to make the an- 
nouncement to those present that a Convention of Instructors of the Blind 
would be held at the Institution for the Blind at Batavia, New York, on 
the 18th, 19th and 20th of August, 1874. He begged leave to make this 
announcement, to notify any of those instructors or principals present who 
might be in that vicinity to atteud their meeting. 

Dr. W. J. Palmer informed the Convention that Mr. Van-Nostrand, of 
Texas, regretted very much that he could not be present, but that he had 
written, as he called it, a short memo. of subjects to be presented for the 
consideration of the Convention, which, with the concurrence of members, 
he would read as follows :— 


‘“‘ INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND Dump, 
‘* Austin, Texas, July 7, 1874. 


‘“* Memorandum of subjects to be presented for the consideration of the 
Convention : 

‘¢], To impress upon parents the advantage of sending their children to 
the institutions at the earliest age allowed by the rules, and certainly not 
later than the age of teu years—(a) That we may have them at the most 
impressible, and consequently the most favourable, period of life ; and (d) 
that they may have some years of their minority, after their education, for 
earning a trade, if their parents or friends desire. 

‘2, As a necessary conclusion from the above, it might be asked why a 
school for the education of the deaf and dumb should also be a mechanical 
or manual labour school, any more than academies or high schools for 
speaking children ? 
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“3. In order to break up the tendency to vagabondism, now so prevalent 
among deaf mutes, to impress upon them the importance of returning to: 
their homes after leaving the institutions, and settling in the ordinary 
avocations of life, like other children possessing all their sen:es and facul- 
ties. 

‘4. Consequently, to discourage their aggregation in large cities, where 
they are peculiarly exposed to temptation, and liable to be led astray from 
the paths of virtue. In this eénnection they should be taught that educa- 
tion is intended to place them within the ordinary conditions and enjoy- 
ments of social life, and not to make of them a separate and secluded class 
of the community. 

“5. In respect to articulation and lip-reading, it may be asked if they 
are, to the deaf mute, what speech and hearing are to those possessed of the 
sense of hearing and the faculty of speech ? Are they not simply another 
‘form of visible language’ addressed to the eye? Do they possess any 
important advantages over the written language, or the language of gesture 
and expression, both of which are forms of language addressed to the eye 
instead of the ear? Is it not simply a frantic and senseless sentimentalism 
which raves over ‘the joy of the mother on hearing the voice of her deaf 
and dumb child,’ when we consider that the real calamity under which the 
child suffers, the loss of kearing, is in no degree removed or mitigated by 
teaching it tospeak? (I might add, like a parrot.) 

“6. I desire to enter a protest against the multiplication of little papers 
not worth their postage. Cannot an institution having the means, be con- 
tent to teach the art of setting up and distributing type and correcting 
proof, which is all that is necessary to make a “ Compositor,” without 
printing a newspaper ? 

‘ Also against al] papers specially for the deaf and dumb. An educated 
deaf mute should read the papers of the /arge world in which he lives, and 
not feed his soul on the gossip and twaddle ofa clannish paper. It is the 
purpose of their education to place them in communication with the world 
at large, and to give them some glimyses of those great human interests 
which attract the sympathies and tax the energies of the most vigorous and 
cultivated minds of the age. 

“ Finally, Lam entirely in favour of institutions, having the means, mak- 
ing provision for children younger than the ordinary limit of admission, 
in order that their mental activity may be stimulated, and in their own 
little social circle, and in intercourse with the older pupils, their lives may 
be made brighter and more joyous than they could be in their compara- 
tively secluded homes.” 

On motion of Mr. Thomas MacIntyre, of Indiana, it was voted to em- 
body the letters in the proceedings of the Convention. 

The discussion was then resumed. 

Mr. G. F. Schilling, as requested, next addressed the Convention on the 
results of his experience in various countries. He had never, he said, been 
called upon to perform a more unpleasant task, but he would not deny his 
nationality (German). Whatever honour or otherwise might be attached to 
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it, he claimed it as his birthright. He had been in this country engaged 
in the instruction of deaf mutes two years. He hoped the President of the 
National College for Deaf Mutes would excuse him for the allusion, and 
members of the Convention for feeling as he did ; but leaving his own 
friends and couatry, loving America for its beauties, its excellences and 
many advantages, yet he could not but suspect that a preference existed 
among Americans for their own institutions, because they were such that 
they might prefer the American method because it had been introduced 
and followed up by Americans. He therefore went to Europe—paying his 
own expenses—to endeavour to find out what there was in the German 
method, and he admitted his mind was biassed in favour of it. In visiting 
the institutions throughout England and Scotland, he made inquiries in 
regard to articulation ; but every instructor }e met seemed to think it im- 
practicable—among others, the principal of the Newcastle [ustitution. There 
were gentlemen, he said, who had paid attention to the principles of 
articulation for many years; but each one, he believed, had abandoned it 
on becoming principal of an institution himself, These were the sentiments 
at all the institutions he had visited, with one exception, where articulation 
was still kept up ; but he believed if any of the teachers of that institution 
were called to the head of it, it would be abandoned. He still thought on 
going to the Continent he would arrive at a different conclusion, and went 
there in high hopes. In Germany they admitted pupils at an earlier age 
than in America, which they did for certain unavoidable reasons. The 
children must be taken at six or seven, and then at sixteen or seventeen 
they must be bound out to serve an apprenticeship, and they must also serve 
as ‘‘journeymen.” Of course every one present would understand that six 
or seven was not a bad age ; but a child would not be capable of the im- 
provement at that age that it would at ten or twelve, and they must make 
an allowance on this account. Throughout Europe, so far as he had been 
able to ascertain, great attention was paid to drawing, and in this respect he 
complimented them. Coming to the point at issue, he considered it should 
be the aim of teachers to make the child committed to their care as good a 
man or woman as they could, and to place the unfortunate child as nearly 
as they could on a level with his more fortunate brothers and sisters. He- 
(Mr. Schilling) had come to the conclusion, and very reluctantly, that he 
could not recommend any friend of his, congenitally deaf mute—or having 
become so at so early an age as to be considered congenitally deaf mute—he 
repeated, he would not recommend a child to bestow the time that would be 
necessary to learn articulation. 

Mr. Hubbard, addressing the Convention, said that at the age of four 
years his little girl lost her hearing, and when he inquired of several 
gentlemen engaged with deaf-mute instruction what he should do with 
her, he was told to wait until she became ten or twelve years of age, 
when she could be taught by the beautiful language of signs. 

Mr. D. E. Bartlett wished to ask Mr. Hubbard if all his friends had: 
advised him thus ? 

Mr. Hubbard said yes; all his friends, not excepting his friend Mr. 
Bartlett. 
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Mr. D. E. Bartlett would remind Mr. Hubbard of what he had already 
advised him, both in private conversation and public debate, since he had 
first heard of his daughter becoming deaf—viz., to lose no time and spare 
no pains in doing all they could to aid the child in retaining her power 
of speech and practise of speaking. He regretted, however, to find that his 
friend Mr. Hubbard had been led, by his intense dislike to the language 
of signs, to forget so persistently the kind advice of his friends. 

Mr. Hubbard—fhe had never known the use of the manual alphabet, but 
while watching the motions of the lips, and while observing the process of 
articulation, she had been taught, until now she knew more than her brothers 
and sisters at thesame age. They also took her to Germany, where she was 
taught by a German lady who knew not a word of English, and before she 
had been in Germany a year she asked him to go into a store, to which he 
(Mr. Hubbard) replied that he could not speak German. ‘“ Why, I can,” 
said the little girl, and she went in, made her purchases and walked away. 
Would any one, after that, say that they should not be taught articula- 
tion? She was not born congenitally deaf. He (Mr. Hubbard) held in 
his hand a letter written by a little English girl, congenitally deaf, who 
had been under instruction but two years. When he first saw the child 
she could not utter a single word, neither could she write. (Mr. Hub- 
bard here read the letter.) After listening to which, could any one say that 
such a congenitally deaf mute as that should not be taught articulation ? 
It did seem to him that if the deaf and dumb could be taught to speak 
they could be taught to understand the English language ; and that once 
being clearly and distinctly proved, the means would be found. But 
how should it be done? Should it be in separate schools where articula- 
tion alone is taught ; or should it be in schools where sign language as well 
as articulation wasemployed? And again, the proportion of deaf mutes that 
could be taught this was not distinctly known. It might be fifty or 
seventy-five per cent. There was no doubt that the language of signs was 
the ordinary language, and that it was easier to acquire than articulation ; 
and in whatsoever language was easiest, would he, as far as practicable, 
converse. Therefore, if the two were taught together, pupils would naturally 
and inevitably take to the easier of these two. In conclusion, he (Mr. Hub- 
bard) considered that either separate schools should be established, or that 
in all the institutions there should be separate forms where nothing but 
articulation was taught, and where signs would he separate and removed 
from the other. In this way, and this only, could articulation be 
taught successfully. in their own institution, at Northampton, they had 
thought it might be necessary to introduce a preparatory education, ‘in 
which they would use introductory signs for the first instruction of their 
children ; and when they had formed the use of this language, they might 
be relieved of their word-signs. He wished to know what had been the 
result of teaching by articulation in the Clarke Institution. Their own 
(Mr. Hubbard’s) Institution was under the German method, and it was 
commenced without a definite knowledge of what the German method was. 
Ten years ago ke (Mr. Hubbard) and uthers applied to the Legislature for 
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a charter, but their application was refused, because, a gentleman said, it 
was idle to undertake to teach the deaf mutes to speak. 

Mr. G. O. Fay, of Ohio, Chairman of the Committee on Business, pre- 
sented the following Report, which was accepted and adopted : 

ORDER FOR SATURDAY, JULY 18TH. 

I. Reading of papers : 

1, School Economy, by J. W. Swiler, of Lllinois. 

2. How shall the Deaf and Dumb be introduced to Reading? by J. 
Williams, of Connecticut. 

3. The Location, Site, Buildings and Material Appliances of an Insti- 
tution for the Deaf and Dumb, by P. G. Gillett, of Lllinois. 

II. Discussion. 

IIf. Address by J. G. Hodgins, LL.D., Deputy Superintendent of 
Education, at twelve o’clock. 

IV. Miscellaneous business. 

V. Reading of papers : 

1. The Home Edueation of Deaf Mutes, by D. H. Carroll, of Minnesota. 

2. Scientific Education, by H. W. Syle, of New York. 

3. Deaf Mutism, by E. M. Gallaudet, of Washington, D. C. 

VI. Discussion. 

VII. Miscellaneous business at 5 P.M. 

VIII. Reading of papers: 

1. The Limit of the Number that should be Taught in One Class, by 
B. Talbot, of Iowa. 

2. Geography, by H. C. Hammond, of [ndiana, 

3. Text Books, by T. L. Brown, of Michigan. 

TX. Discussion. 

X. Question Box. 

XI. Miscellaneous business, 

It is recommended that an evening session be held to-morrow, commenc- 
ing at 8 o’clock. 

It is recommended that speeches in discussion and business pe limited 
to five minutes. 

Mr. H. C. Hammond, from the Committee on Invitations, reported that 
the following gentlemen had been invited to sit with the Convention: 
Rev. Mr. Patterson, Belleville; Mr. N. Vermilyea, Belleville; Mr. Duncan 
MacLellan, Belleville; Rev. Mr. Wishart, Madoc; Dr. Relyea, Believille. 

The Convention adjourned until Saturday morning, at 9. 30. 





FOURTH DAY. 


SATURDAY, 18th July, 1874. 


The Convention opened at 9.30 A.M., the President in the chair. 

The minutes of the third day’s proceedings were read, and pending a vote 
on their approval :— 
H 
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Dr. P. G. Gillett, of Illinois, said that there was now a vacancy in the 
Executive Committee, by reason of the death of the Rev. Collins Stone, 
elected at the last Convention. 

On motion of Mr. T. MacIntyre, of Indiana, the action of the Executive 
Committee in supplying the vacancy, by the election of Mr. E. C. Stone, 
of Connecticut, was approved, and Mr. Stone was elected to serve as a mem- 
ber of the Committee until the meeting of the next Convention. 

The minutes of the previous day’s proceedings were then approved. 

Mr. G. O. Fay, Chairman of the Commitee, presented the following re- 
port, which was accepted and approved :— 











ORDER OF EXERCISES FOR SunpAY, 19TH JULY. 


At 10 o’clock A.M.,a model service by D. E. Bartlett, of Hartford, Conn. ; 
time limited to forty minutes, to be followed by a general Conference. 
At 8 o’clock P.M., a model service jointly by I. L. Peet, of New York, 
and E. M. Gallaudet, of Washington ; time limited to one hour, to be followed : 
by a general Conference. 
Rev. Thos. MacIntyre, Chairman of the Committee of Publication of the 
Seventh Convention, presented the following Report, which was accepted 
and adopted :— 


REPORT. 


The Committee appointed to supervise the printing and distribution of the 
Proceedings of the Seventh Convention, report that fifteen hundred copies 
of the Proceedings were printed by the Indiana Institution. About one 
thousand copies were distributed among the several Deaf-Mute Institu- 
tions of the United States, in proportion to the number of teachers engaged in 
each, and about one hundred copies were sent, principally through the Smith- 
sonian Institute, to kindred institutions in foreign countries ; also a con- 
siderable number—seventy or eighty copies—were given or sent in exchange 
to libraries and other similar institutions of education and benevolence. 
The publication has been highly appreciated, not only among members of 
the profession, but by others, as one of the most valuable contributions to 
the literature of our cause. Some copies of the Proceedings remain on 
hand ; if, in the distribution, any member of the profession has been over- 
looked, and wishes a copy, he ean be supplied by applyiny to the Institu- 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb at Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Respectfully submitted. 
(Signed) THos. MacINtyRgE, 
Chairman. 





Prof. E. A. ay, of Washington, offered the following resolution, which 
was adopted :— : 
“ Resolved, —That the thanks of this Convention are due and are hereby 
tendered to the Board of Trustees of the Indiana Institution, for their wise 
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generosity in presenting the profession with the full Proceedings of the 
Seventh Convention in a printed form; and that the thanks of the 
Convention are also tendered to the Committee of Publication, for 
the satisfactory manner in which they have performed the laborious duties 
committed to their charge.” 

The next paper read was entitled “School Economy,” by Mr. I. W. 
Swiler, of Illinois. 

The next paper read was entitled: “‘ How shall the Deaf and Dumb be 
introduced to Reading?” Mr. J. Williams, of Connecticut. 


HOW SHALL THE DEAF AND DUMB BE INTRODUCED 
TO READING? 
e 
BY JOB WILLIAMS. * 

Knowledge is obtained from personal cbservation, or by personal expe- 
rience, or by making use of the observations and experience of others. The 
great mass of men would have but a very circumscribed range of know- 
ledge, were they dependent upon what their own observations or expe- 
riences could teach them. In the free dissemination of ideas at this day, 
by the platform, the pulpit and the press, the wisdom of each is made the 
common property of all. But, from the nature of the case, every well-iv- 
formed man must depend in a great degree upon books for his information, 
and especially is this the case when seeking for the knowledge of countries 
other than his own, or for the accumulated wisdom of preceding genera- 
tions. 

But a small part of the knowledge of the educated man is what he has 
wrought out for himself ; it consists rather of what he has appropriated of 
the wisdom of others. 

But if those possessing all their faculties be so dependent upon the 
printed page for their growth in knowledge, how much more is this true of 
those who, from loss of hearing, are cut off from free communication with 
those about them? Or leaving out of account the question of mere intelli- 
gence, how much the happiness of the deaf mute, how much of his moral 
character even, may depend upon his inclination to read and his ability to 
understand readily what he reads! Many of this class of persons have 
little at home to make life pleasant. Their friends cannot or will not com- 
municate with theu. except toa very limited degree. The same is the case 
with all about them. Many of them are surrounded by very bad influences, 
to which they would be much less exposed if they could find agreeable and 
safe company in their books. Many hours which are now wasted, or worse 
than wasted, would be profitably employed. How important, then, that this 
class of persons should form the habit of reading! And the question pre- 
sents itself to the instructors of mutes, how can we best help our pupils to 
acquire the habit and the love of reading ? 

There are always in school a few bright pupils who seem to grasp al- 
most at once the meaning of simple language, and they very soon begin to 
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devour almost everything that they can find in simple language. They 
pick up words and phrases with astonishing rapidity, and though they often 
make a wrong use of them, the effort to do something for themselves bene- 
fits them, and by correction the false idea is soon set right. And as a 
rule a pupil’s love of reading may be taken as the gauge of his improve- 
ment in language. 

It is most desirable then that the method of instruction be such as shall 
soonest give the majority of the class the power to grasp simple thoughts 
expressed in simple language. From the very first they should be taught 
that language means something—expresses ideas ; that it is not a mere 
form of words committed to memory ; that it is not a pile of lumber thrown 
together promiscuously, but a well-built edifice, in which each part is essen- 
tial to every other part and to the beauty and harmony of the whole. 

In every case, a perfectly systematic course of instruction in language 
should be pursued, so that the teacher may be able to tell just what princi- 
ples have been taught, and to rely upon his class to understand a certain 
grade of language. Much valuable time is often lost in committing to 
memory long lists of nouns, adjectives, verbs, etc., before making any 
practical use of the material required. When a dozen nouns have been 
taught, we would begin to teach verbs, and at once join them to the nouns 
already learned, to form sentences. Here we have at the outset the founda- 
tion of language, a sentence—a short one to be sure and a crude one, but 
it is acomplete sentence, having its subject and predicate, and it should 
be drilled into the class until it is ineradicably fixed in their minds that 
every sentence must have these two elements. On this foundation we may 
begin to build, introducing, one at a time, the word, phrase and clause 
modifiers of each element of the sentence. Very early these sentences 
should be arranged according to logical sequence, forming short stories. 
Then we would have a series of simple stories prepared and printed. 
Stories given to the class should contain no principle which has not been 
carefully taught in the class, though containing new words. After the 
pupil has received but a few months of instruction, these stories should be 
put into his hands, and he should be required to read them, and to render 
them intelligently in signs. The stories should be confined not only in the 
forms of construction, but also in the subject matter to that which is en- 
tirely within the comprehension of the pupil. We would very strenuously 
insist on the non-introduction of any principle until it has been taught in 
the class, especially until the pupil has acquired quite an extended range 
of language. 

Every teacher of deaf mutes knows how exceedingly difficult it is to find 
reading matter simple enough to be put into the hands of pupils who have 
been in school but one or two years, They take up one book after another, 
and finding them all too difficult for them to understand, every attempt iu 
that direction meeting with fresh failure, they at last become discouraged 
and cease to try. Their enthusiasm is dampened, their ambition checked, 
and it requires long and persistent effort on the part of the teacher to 
re-arouse them. What a gain would there be if this enthusiasm and am- 
bition could be so guided and helped as to avoid this check ! 
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Every principle should be used as soon as acquired. By thus keeping 
the powers of comprehension working up to their fullest extent, but never 
overtaking them, we believe that very rapid advancement may be secured. 
The pupil, instead of constantly being urged on by the teacher, and yet ac- 
complishing little or nothing for himself, because discouraged by the many 
new forms and phrases which he cannot understand, would soon be led by 
‘ his own interest to work away diligently at whatever task was given him. 
F We all know how eagerly simple stories are read by the class when adapted 
q to their capacity and written for them by the teacher. By the judicious 
use of these stories the habit of reading would be formed early. 

Krom these simple forms of language we would advance as rapidly as 
possible, dispensing with every crude form as soon as the pupil has the 
ability to understand without the aid of it until at last he shall be able to 
take up any ordinary book and read it understandingly and with what of 
interest it may merit. 

A child learning to read French will take no interest in the most exciting | 
story printed in that language until it has become sufficiently familiar with 
the words and forms of construction to enable it to read it without making 
it a laborious exercise iv translation. 

A child takes no interest in a story written ia English if it be written in 
a style above its comprehension, though the same story, given in language 
adapted to its capacity, would excite its closest attention. The same rule 
will apply to mutes. We should no more expect them to read difficult Ian- 
guage until they have been gradually prepared for it, than we should ex- 
pect them to solve examples in proportion before they have learned the 
ground rules, 
; This exercise in stories should be begun very early—almost a: soon as 
the class can form the simplest sentences—and should be practised con- 
stantly, the stories gradually increasing in length and complication, until 
the class can read and then write in their own language, or give in signs 
stories of considerable length. And as the pupils advance, the teacher 
might do much to aid them, by seeing to it that they always have at hand 
some book which they can take up with pleasure and profit in leisure mo- 
ments. Were this method thoroughly carried out,we believe that the num- 
ber of pupils who would read with interest and real benefit would be greatly 
increased, 

A paper on “ The Location, Site, Buildings, and Material Appliances of 
an Institution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb,” was read by Dr. 
P. G. Gillett, of Jllinois. 


ON THE LOCATION, SITE, BUILDINGS. AND MATERIAL 
APPLIANCES OF AN INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCA- 
TION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


BY PHILIP G. GILLETT. 








oe 
e 


ca It is not the purpose of this paper to discuss any abstruse principles 
or enter into any glittering speculations, but to speak hastily and plainly 
of some very important if not interesting material facts. 
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Only a genius can work with imperfect tools, and even his labours will 
end in defective results. Perfect results of labour in any department of 
life can only be secured by an efficient workman, with implements and 
resources at command adequate and suited to the end contemplated. A 
jeweller and a machinist may be equally good mechanics, but the one can- 
not construct a locomotive or a steam engine, or the other: a watch, 
because the implements of each are adapted only to the work of his pecu- 
liar calling. Instances there may have been of individuals who were mea- 
surably proficient in a variety of employments, but they are exceedingly 
rare, and almost universally the old adage has proven true, that the “ Jack 
of all trades is master of none.” It may be further stated of this illustrious 
personage, that he is never found persistently labouring in any one pur- 
suit, and that his efforts are never crowned with results of permanent 
value. 

One of the chief misfortunes attending that rara avis, the genius, is that 
his wonderful versatility of talent is not transmissible either by testa- 
ment or deed of conveyance. 

To illustrate : the writer hereof was once the purchaser of a sleigh 
which a genius had whittled out with his penknife. . And though that 
sleigh was the wonder and admiration of the country ‘round, because Wash 
Hook had made it with his penknife, and though every one who had used 
it under Hook’s administration, and especially the fair sex, were unavi- 
mous in the opinion that it was the sweetest of sleighs, yet there are those 
present in this Convention who will testify with me, that when that sleigh 
changed owners, the genius that had made it spacious and comfortable 
before did not descend to the successor in fee. There may have been 
persons in our profession, who, with the inadequate means incident to an 
incipient enterprise, produced results in their pupils which we may hardly 
hope to excel. A becoming veneration for tae fathers and founders of our 
profession will oblige us to assent to this supposition, but yet it should be 
still borne in mind that their labours were expended on a dozen or two pupils, 
while ours of to-day must be spread over scores and hundreds, 

There is reason to believe that the important principle of the adapta- 
tion of means to ends alluded to above has, to a large extent, been over- 
looked in the projection of many of our institutions, and that, as 4 conse- 
quence, we are striving with inadequate means in a work having peculiar 
need of the most efficient aids. And that thus the success of these in- 
stitutions is largely impaired, and the efficiency of their management 
discredited. 

An important measure of the success of an institution is found, not in 
the actual attendance of pupils alone, but also in the ratio of deaf mutes 
who have been and are in attendance, to the entire number of deaf mutes 
within the territory from which its patronage is properly drawn. 

Thus, one of our north-western institutions, with a comparatively 
small number of pupils, having over thirty-three (33) per cent. of the 
deaf mutes of the State fostering it, is more successfully accomplishing 
its appropriate work than the institution of the venerable old Key-stone 
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State, which, with the prestige of half a century, has in attendance only 
ten (10) per cent. of the deaf-mute population of that commonwealth. 
Yet the actual attendance of pupils at the latter institution is almost 
three times as large as at the former. 

Thus, also, the institution in Kansas, though enrolling only a little 
more than one-fifth as many pupils as the Illinois Institution, is more 
fully filling its sphere, as it reports thirty-one (31) per cent. of the deaf 
mutes of Kansas, while the latter institution reports only twenty one (21) 
per cent. of those of Illinois. 

The immediate management of an institution is not always to be held 
directly responsible for non-attendance of deaf mutes, for circumstances 
beyond their control—some of them long anterior to their day—may 
have thrown obstacles in their way. Prominent and perhaps chief among 
these is an unfavourable location. 

In determining the location of an institution, a consideration of prime 
importance is accessibility. In the midst of the modern facilities of trans- 
portation, the geographical centre of the territory to be accommodated 
may not always be the best; but it will be for the advantage of all par- 
ties interested to approach as nearly to that point as practicable. The 
question to be decided at this juncture is not only what are the present 
requirements of the case, but what are the prospective nzeds as well. 

To locate an institution at one side or in a corner of a State, simply 
because the population for the time being is more dense there, is unwise 
and unjust, and in the course of years will be the means of foolishly and 
wickedly cheating a large number of deaf mutes out of an education en- 
tirely, and of obliging others to cut short their course of instruction at 
various periods before its completion. It will also, in a large measure, be 
the means of frittering away the generous benefactions of a benevolent 
people. In short, it will be conducive to the defeat of the very objects for 
which the institution was established. 

There may be circumstances of a compensatory nature wifich will partly 
atone for the ends of such a location, but they can never do it wholly. 

The proximity of a large city is the principal circumstance to be con- 
sidered in this connection. 

It is not to be denied that the city has peculiar educational advantages 
that apply to the deaf and dumb with a force which they have not for 
hearing and speaking youth. 

Among these may be mentioned opportunities of viewing the processes 
of large manufacturing establishments, the transactions of business con- 
cerns, the movements of commerce, the multitudinous phases of social life, 
the art galleries, the libraries, collections of natural history, museums of 
science and ethnology, and, in a word, the cosmopolitanism that a provincial 
town or rural place can never afford. All these are powerful aids in the 
education of deaf mutes. They have phases addressed to the eye espe- 
cially, and only one who has been intimately associated with the deaf 
and dumb can adequately appreciate their value as educational instru- 
mentalities. 
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There is also an incidental advantage which the neighbourhood of a city 
affords, not so much to the pupils as to the institution itself and its mana- 
gers. ur institutions are already industrial schools to some extent, and 
must become more so. Our pupils are, by their infirmity, excluded from 
professions, and must earn their maintenance by honest toil. With few 
exceptions, if supported by their wits, beggary or theft will be the means. 
No considerate teacher of deaf mutes can be oblivious of this fact. No 
sincere teacher will ignore it. No honest teacher will fail to do his 
utmost to secure every available means for enabling his pupils to perfect 
themselves in some useful handicraft. 

The industrial departments of our larger institutions are already of such 
magnitude that they would seriously compete with private enterprises in 
corresponding avocations in a small town, would become a disturbing ele- 
ment in the community and alienate the feelings of many persons, and 
sometimes of whole classes, throughout an entire State, upon whose good- 
will the institution is dependent for sustenance. A contingency which it 
it is extremely desirable to avoid. Gratitude, indeed, would indicate the 
propriety of such an avoidance, even if self-interest did not dictate it. 
However much our industrial departments may become perfected, they 
never can reach such a magnitude that their influence would be felt in a 
metropolitan community. 

A ready market for the sale of all, and whatever kind of, articles which 
may be produced by this department would be at hand in the city, a de- 
sideratum likely to be seriously felt in an obscure or small town. 

The capital of a State will always possess an important advantage for 
the location of one of our institutions in that it brings the institution more 
frequently and more directly to the attention of the State Government avd 
persons having business with the State Government than any other place 
can do. As our institutions are based upon the benevolence of the people, 
and are dependent on their confidence, every opportunity should be im- 
proved of famfliarizing the people with their working. This can be more 
effectually done at the Capital than anywhere else. It is natural that the 
people of a State entertain a feeling of pride and interest in its Capital, and 
great numbers of people annually resort thither under the impulse of this 
sentiment. When thus at the seat of government they will inspect their 
charitable and educational institutions with a zest, and in numbers that 
they would not elsewhere ; so that it is deemed prudent to say that even a 
small institution at the Capital of the State will receive more interested 
attention than one of the largest even at a'metropolis. To the Capital are 
most frequently gathered representative assemblies and conventions. Here 
are convened a considerable portion of each year the immediate representa- 
tives of the people, whose acquaintance with the institution is not only of 
direct advantage to them officially, but who, returning to their constituents, 
carry with them tbe information that enables them to make to the tax- 
payers of the State a clear and satisfactory exposition of all its affairs. 

In determining upon the location of an institution, all these circumstances 
should be duly considered and each allowed its proper consequence. It is 
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no recommendation of location that some adventurer has there assembled a 
few deaf mutes and essayed to open a school ; nor that some family having 
a few deaf-mute children has by chance fallen upon that particular vicinity ; 
nor that. some commercial eye, keen for the “‘ recompense of reward,” finds 
this the basis of a nice little speculation; nor that some former instructor, 
retaining his first love, would bring the proposed institution under the sgis 
of his magnanimity. All these, if of any advantage at all, are at best only 
ephemeral. Nor yet is it a recommendation that some town or community 
will pay a handsome bonus for the location of a public institution in their 
midst. The acceptance of such a proposition is a shameful humiliation of 
a commonwealth ; is a mercenary speculation in the misfortunes of human- 
ity and a betrayal of the benevolent trusts of a confiding people. Com- 
munities, like individuals, give a bonus only because they expect the invest- 
ment to repay them in kind. They will take good care that they suffer no 
loss, and the principle of securing an adequate return being once established, 
the fact will probably be often repeated, so that the State so far from being 
benefited by the sale of the location of the institution will be positively 
and continuously injured thereby. The place in the State which combines 
most of the important requisites or whose advantages united are of more 
value than any other, is the proper location of such an institution. It 
should be constantly in mind that this establishment is not for a generation 
of men, or for a family which in a few decades may become extinct, but 
for the lifetime of a State. 

And in this case it is pre-eminently true, that “ what is worth doing at 
all is worth doing well.” 

The site of an institution is a matter hardly second in importance to its 
location. It should be suburban ; removed from the turmoil and excite- 
ment of business, and yet of such convenient distance that the walk to the 
business centres and railways shall not be oppressive, or getting to and 
from them wasteful of time. 

The non-resident officers of the institution will find it always essential 
to have their residences convenient to churches, schools, and the various 
other social privileges which are of the greatest value in the rearing of a 
family. To subject them to the traversing of a long distance to and from 
their labours will entail upon them an unnecessary expense, or such exer- 
tion as will in part disqualify them for their duties. 

The grounds should comprise twenty acres for buildings and recreation, 
and sixty for pasturage and horticulture. A larger amount for these pur- 
poses is desirable, but the eighty acres named can be made to meet the 
requirements of the case quite readily. An agreeable variety of hill and 
dale in the portion used for the buildings is a desirable feature of the site, 
as it will afford facility for picturesqueness in the laying out of the 
grounds, and also an opportunity of placing in becoming seclusion such 
buildings as are undesirable to be brought into view. The healthfulness 
of the site is a matter that should be most fully assured before serious 
thought is given to any other peculiarity. 
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If this ‘is not eminently satisfactory, the proposed situation should be at 
once rejected, whatever other advantages it may combine. 

Here for centuries will be congregated large numbers of youth, many of 
whom are of impaired constitutions, which require building up from the 
first day of their arrival at school. The change which a deaf-mute child 
makes from the restless activity of its home life to the restraint of school, 
the sudden transition from an unbroken mental repose to the emulations of 
the class and the incitements of the teacher, are sufficient tax upon his sus- 
ceptive system, and require that his surroundings shall be of a character 
to strengthen, as far as possible, his physical nature, 

Especial investigation should be instituted to see that no noxious exhala- 
tions abound there, emanating either from natural causes or the too fre- 
quently deleterious concomitants of the environs of the city. 

An indispensable requisite of a site for an institution is an abundant 
and perennial supply of wholesome water. 

This is a point of such obvious necessity, that its mention would seem 
almost superfluous. But yet some of the most unfortunate failures in 
locating an institution have been in a failure to give due regard to the 
water supply. Many persons suppose that a source of supply which has 
always been adequate for the limited use it has served, must be practi- 
cally exhaustless. Few persons are apprised of the quantity of water used 
‘by one individual in the course of a day. For one of our institutions, the 
supply available should be so large that, after allowing the consumption of 
one hundred gallons per day for each inhabitant of the premises, the ab- 
sence of that which had been drawn from the supply should not be sensi- 
bly observable. 

It is. very desirable that water free from mineral or earthy substances 
be secured, as such water will largely conduce to the economical adminis- 
tration of the institution as well as to the healthfulness and satisfaction of 
its inmates. 

Comparatively few persons realize the importance of soft water for the 
use of an establishment where children are collected in considerable num- 
bers. It is one of the most efficient aids to cleanliness, which some one 
has said: is akin to godliness. The sucepstibility of young children to skin 
diseases and abrasions of the cuticle in cold weather, and especially the 
tendency to ophthalmia among deaf mutes, occasioned by their ceaseless 
use of the eyes, makes this homely fact a peculiarly important consideration 
for one of our institutions. Preventing the incrustation of boilers, it ap- 
peals to the management, by reason of its special and general economy ; 
conducing to the health of the inmates, it applies to the sanitary depart- 
ment ; favouring the tidiness of apartments and the personal cleanliness of 
pupils, it interests the housekeeper. 

The last two facts unitedly interest the instructor with a force which 
the members of this Convention will not be slow to appreciate. 

An opportunity of securing thorough sewerage for the buildings and 
grounds of an institution is an essential element in fixing upon a site. The 
sewage should be carried hastily and thoroughly toa remote point, the vent 
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of the sewer being so situated that no breeze shall waft back the deleterious 
gases and odours that then find exit. 

While thus protecting the institution, care should be exercised that this 
be not made an offence to neighbouring establishments. 

The quantity of sewage that is thrown off even by an institution of mod- 
erate size is quite beyond the ideas of a cursory observer. However per- 
fect and complete other appliances and conveniences may be, and however 
eligible the site, carelessness in disposing of the refuse of the institution 
will sooner or later be fraught with the most direful results, 

In some cases it will engender insidious diseases that will enervate its 
victims throughout their entire lives. In others it will bring speedy death. 
In some it will induce lingering acute disease, while at times it will intro- 
duce the fearful epidemic that will scatter our classes to their homes, dis- 
apprinting the fondest expectations of parents and friends, and nullifying 
much of the arduous labour of teachers. 

Tt will so infect buildings and furniture with “the pestilence that walk- 
eth in darkness and the destruction that wasteth at nvon-day,” that it will 
be almost impossible to eradicate them. This foe to health is one of the 
most in<idious enemies to be guarded against in devising plans for an in- 
stitution, in the selection of its site and in the daily routine of its opera- 
tions. 

In devising and sitting upon plans for the building of an institution for 
the education of the deat and dumb, an intelligent and comprehensive view 
of the entire enterprise needs to be in the minds of those upon whom the 
responsibility of decision rests, A truly reliable judgment of the suit- 
ableness of proposed plans for the work to be wrought in them cannot be 
exercised by one who does not know by practical experieace what the 
necessities of the case are ; and only by one who to practical experience has 
added much thought and study. The services of an architect of course are 
indispensable ; but his proper function is to crystallize into material shape 
the conceptions of one whose long experience in the management of such an 
institution has rendered him an expert therein, and thoroughly familiar 
with its requirements, as well as informed concerning those things impor- 
tant to be avoided. Some general principles may, perhaps, with propriety 
be here adverted to. The structures to be erected should not only be suited 
by their arrangement for the uses intended, but in their style should in 
some measure be suggestive, if not reflective, of the commonwealth founding 
them. This should not consist so much in efforts at display as in their air 
of stability and permanence. The spirit of their architecture should be in 
harmony with the purposes of the institution. 

While our institutions are educational, there is yet so much of a charit- 
able nature connected with them that elaborate ornamentation is out of taste 
and unseemly on them. And yet, as architecture is a powerful educational 
instrumentality, its value as an aid in our peculiar work should not by any 
means be ignored. ‘There is probably no special class of persons in the 
community who, without cultivation, are more susceptible to artistic influ- 
ences than the deaf and dumb. All art, except music, finds its avenue to 
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the soul through the eye. No other eyes are more open or ready to im- 
pressive communications than the eyes of the deaf and dumb. 

Thus the judicious architect may be the silent yet efficient helper of 
every instructor who engages the attention of a class. He will continue to 
teach after he has passed away, and when the deft hands of his associates 
are silent in the grave. The buildings of an institution organized upon 
the principle which this paper will presently propose affords to a competent 
architect a very wide scope for the exercise of his talent. 

No two of them in the hands of such an architect would probably be 
alike, or after the same style of architecture. Their uses are so varied for 
the different departments that the skilful architect, with the tasteful land- 
scape gardener, assisted by the practical teacher, might produce an estab- 
lishment which, in its exterior, while appropriately plain, would far surpass 
in beauty and tastefulness any of our present stupendous piles of brick and 
stone and wood. 

These buildings should provide for an intellectual, an industrial, and a 
domestic department. Each class for convenience should be grouped ac- 
cording to their character, so that different portions of the premises should 
be allotted to specific uses. 

The building for the intellectual department should be a chapel, a 
museum or hall of design, and three school-houses— one of the last for the 
primary, another for advanced classes. These should be entirely separate 
and distinct, each having its own play-ground and other accessories, so 
that the smaller and younger pupils shall not be thrown in the way of the 
older, nor subjected to impositions from them; and so that the older pupils 
may not be compelled to endure the numberless annoyances of a crowd of 
children. 

The tastes and habits of young men and women are so unlike those of 
smaller children that their constant and intimate association is unnatural, 
can only be continued by constraint, and is provocative to each class alike; 
a circumstance which cannot be other than an impediment to earnest and 
systematic study. 

In addition to these, the growing demand of the public to admit ch‘ldren 
of tender years makes the third of these buildings for a kindergarten school 
quite important. 

The members of this Convention will probably agree in the opinion that 
it is unwise to take such small children from their homes, that no one can 
supply the place of mother to the child of tender years, and that it is a 
mistake and unintelligent anxiety for the child that induces the parent to 
place it under the regimen of school at such an early age. We should discou- 
rage as far as possible the admission of such children,but yetthe fact remains 
that there are numbers of homeless and motherless deaf-mute children, with 
others in alms-houses, and still others ia vicious surroundings, from which 
it is a mercy to extricate them, and yet others who are so persistently 
pressed upon the institution that it is almost impossible to avoid receiving 
them. As something must be done to make provision for these, it is well 
to do the best we can, and hence the desirableness of a kindergarten de- 
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partment. Indeed, if these tender children must be taken into the institu- 
tion, some appropriate provision for them is an imperative duty. This 
need is becoming more and more obvious each year. 

Before an institution has advanced many years, there will be experienced 
the want of a building for the purposes of a school of design, a library and 
a museum, where may be collected cabinets of minerals, plants and animals, 
with such curiosities as may be presented to the institution. 

The value of painting and drawing to our pupils has been so well dis- 
cussed on former occasions by other and abler pens, that time will not be 
consumed with it now. 

Doubtless there are some now present with this important accomplish- 
ment occupying their minds for presentation at length. It is the only 
accomplishment attainable to the deaf mutes, and should by no means be 
withheld. 

The buildings for the industrial department should be one for a printing 
office and book bindery, one for a cabinet shop with its finishing and store- 
rooms, one for a shoe shop and the various kinds of needle work, and one 
for a bakery. 

Buildings for such other employments as local circumstances may render 
desirable to introduce may be erected as their demand may be experienced. 

Horticulture should be in every institution one of the pursuits taught, 
and suitable buildings for the care of seeds, implements and the storing of 
vegetables should be erected. In this connection conservatories for the 
rearing of flowers and tender plants and fruits should also be provided. 
These buildings of course must stand apart from the main group of the 
industrial department, and find such place as will make them most con- 
venient, and render them an aid in the embellishment-of the premises, 

The buildings of the domestic department should be constructed with 
reference to the separation of the younger and older pupils. Ina fully 
developed institution they should be more numerous than all the others. 
The first of them should be a refectory, with adequate culinary arrange- 
ments attached. This room should be spacious, with a high ceiling, with- 
out pillars or other obstructions to the spreading of tables, and for thorough 
lighting and airing should have windows and doors open to the weather on all 
sides. Its exact size may not in this connection be considered, but at least fif- 
teen square feet of surface should be allotted to each person who is expected 
to be seated at table within it. Atconvenient distances from the refectory, 
and so scattered around over the grounds allotted to buildings as may add 
most effectively to the beauty of the place, should be erected dwelling- 
houses capable of accommodating twenty or twenty-five persons each. These 
houses need not be very large, as they will require only sitting-rooms, dor- 
mitories and lavatories. One sittingeroom and one lavatory will be suff- 
cient for each dwelling-house. Congregate dormitories should be dis- 
carded utterly for larger pupils. For small children they may be tolerated, 
but under essential modification of the present custom. Of half-grown 
youth not more than two should occupy the same private apartments, and 
the arrangement of rooms should be with reference to this. These rooms 
should be plainly but comfortably and conveniently furnished. 
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The surroundings of a student produce a powerful effect on his manners, 
and those which appeal to his self-respect greatly assist in the inculeation 
of habits of system and order, and beautifully supplement the labours of 
the school-room. Besides the buildings enumerated, there will be a demand 
for others for laundry purposes and for the care of live stock. These should 
be so situated, as not to come prominently into view, but should be fitted 
with the best appliances for their objects. Modern ingenuity has within a 
few years brought into existence laundry apparatus that economizes time 
and labour quite as much as is done in any other department of domestic 
affairs, 

The comfortable housing and judicious care of kine, is one of the most re- 
munerative investments that even the agriculturist can enter into. It is 
not only remunerative for one of our institutions, but gives one of the 
most valuable elements in its cuisine, as well as the most healthful adjuncts 
of the table. In providing for warming the buildings, steam apparatus 
should in all cases be adopted, and a large boiler house and engine room 
will be required for this purpose, as well as for driving the machinery of 
the industrial department. If a proper distribution of the buildings is 
made, steam may be conveyed to all of them from a central battery of 
boilers, without appreciable loss of power or heat. The apparatus for warm- 
ing should be a combination of the systems of direct aud indirect radiation. 
This will secure thorough warming and ventilation, subjects so intimately 
associated that neither is perfect without the other. In the erection of all 
the buildings, each room should be provided with independent flues, built in 
the outside walls for the supply of hot air, and with flues built in the inside 
walls for the exhaustion of foul air. The openings to all hot air flues 
should be at the floor. Ventilation flues should have registers opening 
both at the floor and ceiling. A substitute for ventilation flues may be in- 
troduced in large ventilation stocks and horizontal flues traversing the 
spaces between the floor and ceiling below. The expediency of these how- 
ever, is a matter within the domain ofthe architect, and particular circum- 
stances will govern in each case. 

The lighting of one of our institutions possesses more importance than 
the lighting of any other establishment whatever. Carburetted hydrogen 
gas is the only means to be seriously considered for permanent use. The 
gas jet should be near the ceiling under reflectors which equally distribute 
the light. 

Every means of removing the ow glare of the light from the eye of 
the deaf mute should be used. A soft mellow yet strong light is deemed 
desirable among all persons, but it is doubly important with ‘the deaf mute 
whose eye adds to its natural use the function of the ear, and thus is 
obliged to render double service. In addition to this remains the fact 
that in times of wakefulness the eye of the deaf mute never rests, In social 
converse the eye of one who hears is at repose, the eye of the mute is then 
at its most earnest labour. 

There are many other topics connected with this subject that it was in my 
mind to allude to, but this paper has already exceeded its just limits, 
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though it has barely skimmed the surface of the subject. The remaining 
points have also a relation to other subjects, which will no doubt be 
brought to the attention of the Convention by other persons. 

In the foregoing pages a radical departure from the long established 
custom of erecting immense structures is recommended. The writer is 
aware that he treads on pew and perhaps dangerous ground. There is 
much that may be said on both sides of this question. Both plans have 
their advantages. The adoption of this will involve some modification of 
organization, but none of essential importance. The plan here recommended 
is believed to be the more natural, the more economical, and susceptible of 
more ready adaptation to growing needs and changing circumstances. It 
surely would be far less disastrous in case of fire,which would destroy only 
one or two small structures, costing but a few thousand dollars each, while 
a conflagration, once started in one of our present institutions would inevit- 
ably destroy hundreds of thousands of dollars worth of property, and if 
occurring in the night time would probably destroy numbers of lives of 
those whose ears are as tightly closed to the alarm of fire as to the sweet 
sounds of home and nature. 

It is also claimed that this plan favours a more harmonious association 
of pupils and obviates certain ends which all of us must admit attach to 
the herding of so many youth in the manner that has obtained in our larger 
institutions, and toward which the younger and smaller institutions are 
rapidly hastening. But this paper is not designed as an assault on tho 
past and present system, but to point out “a more excellent way,” and to 
arouse discussion on this topic in the body of men who are best qualified 
to canvass it. 

Mr. D. Greenberger said he had listened with great attention to the 
paper by Mr. Swiler. He would like to have it printed in large type and 
posted on the walls of every school-room where “ visible speech ” is taught. 
The great objection to this system was that it entailed a waste of time. 
He had this opinion of that system when he first read Mr. Bell’s article in 
the “ Annals” two or three years ago. He (Mr. Greenberger) was then 
told he did not understand it. He had went to work and studied all the 
publications on the subject, visited the institutions where it was practised, 
and after having studied the system and examined the results, and seeing 
that system in operation, he had come to the conclusion that the system. 
was not the means of teaching articulation to deaf mutes. It was said by 
the advocates of this system that they had tried the old system before and 
did not succeed. Well, suppose Miss A, B or C had tried the old system 
before. The first condition in the success of a teacher of articulation was 
a thorough knowledge of the science of vocal physiology. If a teacher had 
to show a child the positions in which he is to place his organs in order to 
produce a certain sound, he (the teacher) must first know that position. 
He (Mr. Greenberger) would ask where did Miss A get that knowledge ? 
There was no book extant from which a teacher could learn how to teach. 
the English sounds. 

Dr. E. M. Gallaudet wished to say a few words regarding the point 
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brought forward in Mr. Swiler’s paper. He had touched upon a matter 
that deserved the attention of all teachers of the deaf’ and dumb, of presi- 
dents, of trustees, of legislatures ; he yeferred to the matter of economizing ; 
that which was inconsistent with the well-known laws of human endurance 
and the process of education. He (Dr. Gallaudet) was well aware that 
some men were so constituted that they could undertake the education of 
the deaf and dumb for several hours a day, but he was also aware that no 
one was so constituted that he could perform that duty satisfactorily. 
He (Dr. Gallaudet) would perhaps give a man the ability to do that for 
one or two years. It was suggested that the time of the teacher who 
was not occupied more than a few hours might be employed in some 
other way, to make something extra; but this extra time should be 
given to recreation, to bring him to the school-room fresh and ready to 
work. It was well known that the minister who stood in the pulpit could 
not teach there well unless he has time for study, observation and enjoy- 
ment; without this even he cannot preach in the best manner, far more 
the teacher, who must, five or six days in the week, meet an assemblage 
of minds to be impressed. He could not do it satisfactorily or well, un- 
less he or she has employed a portion of that time for stated relaxation, 
refreshment and rest. He appealed against the managers of institutions 
uniting with governments in economizing the pay of teachers. If they must 
save money, let them save it somewhere else. He thought they should 
secure good teachers and pay them well. 

Prof. A. G. Bell rose merely to inform the Convention that his name 
was not “ Mr. Swiler.” He had the idea that Mr. Greenberger was 
going to give them some ideas on the excellent paper read by that gen- 
tleman ; but, to his surprise, had found himself an object of attack. He 
wished it to be understood that the attack was entirely one-sided. He 
(Mr. Bell) was not an opponent of, nor in opposition to, any system what- 
ever. Mr. Greenberger had written an article in opposition to the method 
of instruction advocated by him. Mr. Greenberger’s attack was founded 
upon a total misunderstanding of the system of visible speech. He did not 
think it necessary to take up the time of the Convention in useless discus- 
sion, but would merely state that a student of his had written an article in 
answer to Mr. Greenberger’s, which he presumed would appear in a forth- 
coming number of the “ Annals.” 

Mr. D. Greenberger said that he was charged with plunging into Mr. 
Bell’s paper after announcing that he was to make remarks on Mr. Swiler’s 
article. He (Mr. Greenberger) had spoken of school economy. He had 
said that a teacher having the knowledge of vocal physiology requisite to 
teach ‘visible speech,” could achieve as much in one month without the 
symbols, as he could accomplish in a whole year with the symbols. 

Mr. Thos, MacIntyre would like to hear from Dr. Gillett on this subject. 
He had understood that this system had been introduced some time ago into 
the Illinois Institution, and he would like to know whether it had been 
adopted from principles of economy or necessity. He had heard that it 
had been forced upon them by a want of room. Having great confidence 
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in the judgment of Dr. Gillett, he asked him to state his reasons for this 
unusual course, and the degree of success which has attended the experi- 
ment so far as it has been tried in his institution. 

Dr. P. G. Gillett said it appeared to be right to acknowledge one’s own 
offspring, and of course he would be expected to stand in defence of this. 
As stated, it was an experiment in more senses than one; they were short 
of school rooms, or he supposed they never would have undertaken it. He 
thought the teachers were better satisfied with it than he was. They 
required about six hours a day—three for each teacher. 

Mr. G. O. Fay thought when a teacher engaged himself in some other 
way the question arose whether or not he was disqualifying himself for per- 
forming his duties satisfactorily in the institution, and also what time a 
teacher could give to his duties. His (Mr. Fay’s) personal opinion, based 
on information, was, that five hours a day for six days in the week was all 
that the average teacher was capable of. He believed there were those 
who could teach longer than that. In the Ohio Institution the morning 
and forenoon sessions are but two hours long, and the afternoon session is 
divided by a recess of thirty minutes, and in his opinion there are no chil- 
dren who can study, or teachers who can teach thoroughly and well for four 
successive hours. The teachers themselves needed rest and variety. 
Towards the close of the term the teachers would be worn out and ex- 
hausted, and he thought that two hours should be the longest time, with 
rests of at least half an hour, that teachers, and pupils at any rate, should 
be occupied in school. 

Mr. D. E. Bartlett learned that a teacher who had went West had now 
returned in impaired health, and he wished to know if such was the result 
of arduous labours and want of rest ? 

Dr. Gillett said Mr. Bartlett had reference to Miss Trask, teacher of 
articulation in the Illinois Institution. He (Dr. Gillett) thought that per- 
haps no one had done more earnest work for the education of deaf mutes, 
and he presumed her loss of health was not due to the methods she used, 
for she worked equally hard under the sign method. It was owing to her 
enthusiasm and interest, and the large amount of work she had done was 
in spite of the earnest admonition of those who were about her. 

Mr. H. C. Hammond thought the writer of the paper did not intend to 
lay down a rule to apply to all teachers, but simply those who were able to 
do this work. He agreed with the President of the Deaf Mute College, 
that if the teacher could not do this double work, and do it well, he ought 
not to attempt it; but, on the other hand, he favoured the system set forth 
by the paper. He did not believe that a majority of the teachers now in 
the profession could do the work mentioned, but he called to mind several 
who could do it thoroughly and satisfactorily, and to these and such as 
these he was sure his friend from Illinois (Prof. Swiler) referred. There 
might be some who would say that the education of the deaf and dumb 
was the hardest work in which a ferson could engage. He hoped he 
appreciated the difficulties as much as any one, and concerning that point 
would remark, that in conversation with men in many different pursuits, he 
I 
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had found a tendency in almost every one to consider his own work the 
hardest. He had known men to teach forenoon, afternoon and evening for 
ten years, and then appear as fresh as those whose duties lasted only five 
or six hours a day. Leaving this, he would remark upon another point in 
the paper. At the first of the term the child was usually very much 
interested, and got along very well, but about the time winter broke up it 
was very hard for minds and bodies to work. He thought it a good idea 
for the teachers and pupils to get up some sort of an exhibition. 

The President at this juncture wished to announce to the deaf and dumb 
who had learned articulation, that when others were speaking they must not 
use that gift so freely. (Laughter.) 

Mr. W. Wilkinson regretted that this matter had come up before the 
Convention. 1t was not a question calculated to promote peace and harmony 
either in the Convention or in the institutions represented here. It was 
a matter that Boards of Directors had the right to settle for themselves, If 
the matter was pressed there would be a good deal to be said on both sides, 
and the argument would not be altogether on the popular side. He thought, 
as far as teachers were concerned, there were not ten teachers in the pro- 
fession who, if you doubled their salary, would not double their work. He 
stated that not long ago a night-school was established in San Francisco, 
and there was the greatest amount of button-holing the members of the 
Board of Education in that city by teachers in the Public Schools, who de- 
sired this evening employment in addition to their daily duties, although 
the pay was quite meagre compared with the regular compensation. 

Mr. I. L. Peet wished to make an inquiry which was of great interest, 
He understood that the hours at the Ohio Institution were peculiar, and 
he had learned that some admirable results had come from the arrangement 
of exercises, and he would be interested in hearing the results of it. 

Mr. G. O. Fay in reply said : The combined system of school and trades, 
which has been in operation in the Ohio Institution for six years, or since 
the occupation of the new house, has worked well in practice. Somewhat 
experimental in character, it was entered upon in order to avoid, if pos- 
sible, two evils, before inherent in the trade department of all large asy- 
lums. During school hours, from nine o’clock to four, or from eight to 
one, as the case may be, the shops are, as the department is usually or- 
ganized, necessarily empty, and the masters unemployed, unless they busy 
themselves in preparing work, as the saying is. Again, all necessarily go 
to the shops together, before or after school, or at both times, and, suppos- 
ing three trades to be taught, as is the case with us, the boys, when two 
hundred and forty in number—the number we actually have—would aver- 
age over eighty to a shop. No master can give suitable attention to eighty 
apprentices at one time, however diligently he may prepare for it, or be 
sure that they are all of them even at work. A shop, if possible, should 
have its operations prolonged through an ordinary working day, and, in 
a large institution at least, should receive its complement of pupils, in 
successive sets, through the day. To secure these ends without detriment 
to the schools, the following system has been pursued: The school is 
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divided into three divisions, consisting at present of seven, seven and eight 
classes. The day is also divided into three sessions of two, two and three 
hours, the first extending from half-past seven to half-past nine, the second 
from half-past ten to half-past twelve, the general chapel service coming 
at ten, and the third from two to five, with half an hour’s recess at half- 
past three. At half-past seven the regular duties of the day begin. Two 
divisions go to their respective class-rooms, and the third is distributed, 
the boys to the trades, and the girls to the bindery and the housework. 
All are dismissed at half-past nine. At half-past ten, after the chapel 
service, two divisions go to their classrooms and one is distributed as 
before, the boys to the shops and the girls to the bindery and the house- 
work. All are dismissed at half-past-twelve, the hour of dinner. At 
two o'clock, as before, two divisions go to school, and the third to the 
trades and the housework. All are dismissed at five. Thus in working 
hours, from half-past seven in the morning until five in the afternoon, two- 
thirds of the school are at school, and one-third is at work. Every pupil 
attends school two sessions daily, and works one session. The average 
daily time spent at school is something less than five hours, and that spent 
in manual labour is about two hours and ahalf. To secure a fair distri- 
bution of time, and also a desirable variety, the whole system moves for- 
ward one session the first day of every month, so that those who work in 
the morning any month, work the next month in the forenoon, and in the 
afternoon the month after that. Those who work in the forenoon any 
month, work in the afternoon the next, and those who work in the after- 
noon any month, work in the morning the next. This rotation is so gene- 
rally understood by the pupils, that, upon the first day of each month, the 
change to occur has only to be announced without explanation, and all go 
to their appropriate departments without confusion. The evils mentioned 
at the opening of this section have ceased to exist, and a system of adjusted 
study and labour has been reduced to practice, which it is hoped, will, in 
the history of the institution, prove to be highly beneficial, as it has in the 
six years now passed. 

Dr, T. Gallaudet wished to know what would be done as time passed on: 
would the institutions be allowed to increase in numbers without limit? 
He had no complaint to offer, but wished to know from principals whether 
they were to settle down with the thought that they were to have only 
grand institutions going on with this system, or were they to devise some 
easy practical way in which small schools could be provided in different 
portions of the States? He merely wanted to throw out a hint or two. He 
considered that schools of 200 or 250 ought to be the limit brought under 
one head. He might be criticised because he was engaged with one of the 
largest institutions in New York City, but he saw the difficulties in assem- 
bling so many, and he would be glad to see the establishment of different 
schools where they could be gathered together more readily. It seemed hard 
to transport little children by rail and steamboat to one institution at a long 
distance from their homes and get them back again. He would be glad 
to see some three or four graded schools throughout the State of 
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New York; he believed a great number of deaf mutes were growing 
up in ignorance for lack of this arrangement. He thought they should 
go over the whole ground and place institutions where they could gather 
the children readily, and grade them along with the City Institution,where, 
by-and-by, would be found some who would be suited to college. He 
thought they might subdivide and bring down the numbers in this way, so 
that they could grapple with the question and manage it. In conclu- 
sion, he said that all should be only seeking to arrive at the truth, 
and do the best they could according to the light and knowledge 
they had. Ifthey found they had made mistakes, they should do the 
best they could to remedy them. They would study up this and that and 
the other thing, and, as far as their example went, it should be found that 
they had tried to do “the greatest good to the greatest number.” 

Mr. J. L. Noyes could give his concurrence to many points in the paper 
by Dr. Gillett. 

Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, at the request of Miss Rodgers, of Massachusetts, 
made an explanation with regard to the course of instruction pursued in 
the Clark Institution. 

The special order for 12 o’clock being the hearing of an address from 
Dr. Hodgins, Deputy Superintendent of Education, Ontario, and this gep- 
tleman not being present, it was voted to defer his address till his arrival. 

A discussion then ensued on the proper order of business, when miscel- 
laneous business being decided in order, Mr. O. D. Cooke called up the re- 
solutions offered by himself on the second day of the session, which were 
then re-read, 

Mr. Syles, New York: Mr. Chairman, I desire to urge that the resolu- 
tion be adopted as it stands. Let the experiment be tried subject to the 
most rigid restrictions, or not at all. We have had enough of half-way 
measures. The proviso that signs other than natural gestures shall be 
avoided, only “ as far as practicable,” reduces the thing to the past prac- 
tice of many teachers, who have endeavoured to limit somewhat their own 
use of signs. The experiment would then be no new thing, and I should 
consider the resolution unnecessary. The proviso introduces the very 
feature it was designed to eliminate. No two persons could agree as to 
the meaning of the words ‘‘as far as practicable ;” no two persons would 
fix the same limit for themselves. It requires great and constant self- 
restraint for a teacher who has been in the habit of using signs freely, to 
discard them. The temptation will oft-times be strong to employ them 
instead of taking the unaccustomed trouble of making himself understood 
by more natural gestures or by words. Give him any discretion, and he 
will have an excuse ready to salve his conscience for any lapse. The 
lapses will be longer and more frequent, and finally the teacher will 
awake to the fact that he is running in the old rut. At the next Con- 
vention there will be a chorus of reports loud against an experiment 
which, in reality, has never been tried. It is undeniable that the great 
majority of congenital deaf mutes, as at present educated, never acquire 
a command of English. There are, I admit, exceptions; who denies it? 
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Yet, on close scrutiny, I rather think that these exceptions will be found 
much rarer than is claimed. When actual mistakes are not made, some- 
what of stiffness will be noticeable, and especially unusual phrases, ob- 
viously gleaned from lists in text-books, which purposely present the more 
o difficult and uneommon expressions. It will be abundantly evident that 
the use of language is to them an accomplishment of the school-room. 
Their knowledge is such as Milton forcibly characterizes as “learning, 
like blood wrung from the nose, or the plucking of untimely fruit." The 
remedy is to make words more a living reality. To this end the resolu- 
tion proposes that words alone be used in the school-room—supplemented 
only by such natural gestures as speaking persons use. Any one who 
watched the speakers the other night will admit how different such na- 
tural gestures are from conventional signs. Still I have little hope of the 
entire success of the experiment, so long as signs are used so freely out- 
side the school-room. The great difficulty is at the beginning. A child 
picks up signs from its companions, without the four walls of the class- 
room, faster than, under our present system, it learns words within. 
While teaching a class of beginners, [ have repeatedly had them ask me 
the meaning of new words learned outside. But for every new word I 
have observed tifty new signs. ‘Teachers of articulation will bear witness 
how difficult, how painful, how almost utterly impracticable it is to train 
a pupil to articulate well and voluntarily, when his daily associates talk in 
signs. Children who can articulate a little, become suddenly and obsti- 
nately mute when they come to our institutions. Often they are en- 
tirely unaware that there is another deaf person in the world besides 
themselves. They speak to everybody, and wonder why they are not an- 
swered. Soon, however, they perceive their use of the voice is a singu- 
larity ; and children are no less sensitive to singularity than older persons. 
They will not speak ; and they learn signs so fast, and use them so fluently, 
that we are deceived into believing these signs a perfectly natural and in- 
stinctive language. The delusion is to be dispelled by watching how many 
of their signs are the artificial products, often the slang, of the schools. 
When we try to make them speak, they apprehend it is merely for show ; 
and being utterly unable to judge of their own success, they are extremely 
reluctant to try. But when they go out into the world, they find it is 
signs, not speech, that constitutes the singularity; and often with bitter 
regret they lament their lost command of utterance. It is very much the 
same with the use of words. A distaste to them is easily engendered, and 
is fostered by every day’s use of signs, until it becomes a habit. Our 
pupils use words as an accomplishment with anxious effort. Remove tie 
constraint, and observe the relief and pleasure as they talk, as they have 
all along heen thinking, in signs. Even with semi-mutes, it impairs readi- 
ness of expression, and even accuracy, to use signs. I could name semi- 
mutes of more than average intelligence, who are accused of the very blun- 
ders we call “ mutisms,”’ and trace to the influence of signs. It is argued 
that the written word is quite as arbitrary a symbol as the sign, and that 
we should be content if, when the word is defined by the sign, the pupil 
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recognises the idea expressed by the sign, and transfers it—too often for 
the moment only—to the word. But how did he originally learn the 
meaning of the sign? Remember, this argument is expressly extended to 
include mutilated conventional signs, bearing barely any trace of their 
origin, and of which the origin never occurs tothe mind. He had to learn 
it from some other person in some manner. Do not hearing children estab- 
lish in precisely the same way a connection between the idea and the word 
direct? Wherein is the intellect of the deaf mute different? Let us re- 
call that our object is to fit our pupils to go out into the world among 
men who know English, but know no signs; to read books in which are 
English words, but no pictures of signs. The language of signs may be 
natural in its remote origin, ingenious in its elaboration, graceful in many 
of its posturings ; there remains the stubborn fact that the great majority 
around us know no language but that of words. We must bow to the 
majority. It may indeed be more difficult, more laborious to us who 
are familiar with signs, to get along without their aid. But what of that, 
if the end is attained, as it is not now attained. If any man is satisfied 
with the present methods, present results, while yet admitting their imper- 
fection, I am not. It remains to be seen if the proposed plan will be 
better. The question can only be settled by giving the experiment a fair 
trial, without any incredulous proviso to destroy its very essence. 

Mr. O. D. Cooke wished Dr. Gillett to withdraw his amendment ; he 
wished the experiment tried and the question settled. There was not a 
teacher but had already dispensed with the use of signs as far as he 
thought practicable. They had heard it in the papers and in the speeches 
that every member was in favour of dispensing with the use of signs as far 
as practicable. Then the question arose, how far was it practicable ? to de- 
termine which is the object of the resolution, which the amendment will 
defeat. 

President Turner said the question was then on the amendment. 

Mr. Thos. MacIntyre hoped the Convention would notstultify itself by 
passing this resolution. The resolution seemed to him deceptive, mislead- 
ing and absurd. Its advocates charge upon the language of signs the 
chief imperfections of deaf mute instruction ; and they propose to correct 
these imperfections by dispensing with all signs except what they call 
“natural signs.” What do they mean to include and what exclude ? 
The expression is equivocal. All signs are significant, and none others are 
used to convey instruction—are founded in nature. The signs for the letters 
of the alphabet, the symbols for grammatical forms, initial, systematic and 
methodical signs, are all natural, and, in their proper place and degree, sig- 
nificant and useful in giving instruction. If this is what is meant in the 
resolution by ‘‘natural signs,” then if we pass it we will resolve that we will 
try the absurd experiment of teaching a class of deaf mutes, dispensing 
with all signs except “natural signs.” The resolution is an attack upon 
the language of signs and a disparagement of the system of instruction 
which has done more a hundred-fold for the elevation and enlightenment 
of the deaf and dumb of this country than all other means put together. 
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If it had not been for signs, this Convention would not have been assem- 
bled. If fifty years ago all signs had been laid aside to the extent pro- 
posed by this resolution, there would not be to-day four thousand pupils 
under instruction in the United States, nor a proportional number in 
Canada. And had it not been for this system there would not have 
been a deaf mute college for this class of persons in America. Cer- 
tainly this Convention is not going so far to forget itself as to lay 
aside or disparage the chief means by which success in our work has been 
achieved for any half-formed theory or doubtful experiment. But let us 
hold on to those methods which have produced such magnificent results, 
and improve and eniarge their efficiency by cultivating more earnestly the 
language of signs, as the instrument, above all others, proven to be the best 
for the instruction of the deaf and dumb individually and as a class. Let 
us, I say, hold on to this system until somethin better has been invented ; 
go forward and not backward in our work, as this resolution proposes. 

Mr. W. Wilkinson said that, in many of the States, there was a society 
for the prevention of cruelty to animals, and he wished to know if these 
gentlemen who propused to carry out this measure had seriously considered 
whether they would not be making themselves liable to prosecution. He 
opposed the resolution and considered it impossible to carry it out. 

Mr. O. D. Cooke asked if cruelty of any kind could properly be charged 
against the ladies from Northampton who to-day honoured and graced the 
Convention by their presence. The honoured principal of that institution 
did not look like a person who would practise cruelty. In New York 
City there was a very active society for the prevention of cruelty to ani- 
mals. He (Mr. Cooke) had never heard that Mr. Bergh had caused the 
arrest of the Principal of the Institution for the improved instruction of 
mutes, yet at this iustitution they practised this sort of cruelty in the most 
systematic manner, The Principal of the New York Institution, a gentle- 
man noted for his philanthropy, had authorized, directed and superintended 
the practice of similar cruelty for the past year without arrest. On the 
whole he (Mr. Cooke) thought gentlemen need have no fears on that 
ground, 

Mr. Gamage (deaf mute) said in this discussion about signs as a lan- 
guage for the deaf mute, God had made them so, and they had to use it. 
How would deaf mutes understand in the school-room if they took away 
signs and spelled all the while. Go into the chapel or school-room and 
the teacher would have to spell out his question to the pupils, then he has 
to tell them to look up and not look away ; they would likely go to sleep, 
he has to stamp his foot and tell them to pay attention—they would not 
understand. It was absolutely necessary to use the signs to catch their 
attention, to give them enthusiasm and make them interested in the sub- 
ject. It was like the minister using the signs in preaching to the people, 
they got excited and animated and interested, but take away the signs and 
how would the deaf mute understand anything that interested him ? 

Prof. S. Porter said it seemed to him of little consequence whether the 
amendmeut were adopted or not, since it would leave everyone at liberty 
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to draw the line for himself between natural signs and those not such, 
His opinion was that the aim should always be to dispense with signs to 
the utmost extent that could be without obvious disadvantage. His own 
experience made it quite certain to him tbat words might be employed by 
the instructor as a vehicle for explanations and definitions and for commu- 
nication in other ways, and be required also of the pupil instead of signs, 
to a far greater extent than is now the usual practice. He was in favour 
of efforts in this direction, and should therefore advocate the adoption of 
the resolution. At the same time, he regarded signs as indispensable to a 
certain extent in the early stages of instruction and as of great use in every 
stage for certain purposes. 

Mr. J. W. Swiler was opposed to the resolution entirely : he attributed 
the greater success of experienced teachers to the fact that they were able 
to use signs with force and precision. He had also found it of great ad- 
vantage to change the order of exercises in the class-room, that after spelled 
language had been used for a time, it was a rest and a change to be able 
to fall back on signs as aids in any explanation he might wish to make. 

Mr. J. S. Hutton said this question presented itself to his mind under 
two aspects: is it practicable ? and is it desirable? He believed there 
could be little doubt as to the abstract practicability of the undertaking. 
l'eaf mutes had been instructed without the use of signs. There were, in 
that very town of Belleville, two highly educated gentlemen who are bar- 
risters, and who had attained their present admirable acquaintance with 
language largely without the instrumentality of signs. He had no doubt 
gentlemen present were acquainted with similar cases. It had also been 
tried in certain schools which claimed this method as a speciality, and the 
question of its prac'icability might therefore be regarded as settled. The 
next question was: Is it desirable? (1.) Cui Bono 4 he would ask—even 
if it be practicable what is the good of it? What is to be gained by the 
suppression of signs in the instruction of the deaf mutes? Will it save 
time and labour? Will it give better results under the existing conditions 
and circumstances of our work? I hardly think this will be affirmed. 
He had no doubt that experienced instructors like Mr. Cooke could accom- 
plish more without signs than less able men with the aid of signs. (2.) 
But we must take men and things as we find them, and adapt our methods 
to the normal average of teachers and pupils. The best system is that 
which is best for the greatest number. And in any case, I see small vir- 
tue and less wisdom in a gratuitous and causcless abnegation, in painful 
efforts to show with how few appliances and under what disadvantages we 
can do the work. To dispense with signs in teaching the deaf and dumb, 
seemed to him like cutting off the right hand in order to do more work 
with the Jeft, or as if one were to abandon the free use of his limbs in 
order to display the superior locomotive power of crutches. Under any 
circumstances he would not dare to make the experiment. He would do 
violence to his moral and intellectual nature were he to refrain from the 
use of signs in seeking to impart moral and religious training to a later 
period than he thought it proper and right for any instructor to allow it to 
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be postponed. He thought it his duty in the earlier weeks of instruction 
to convey to his pupils the first ideas of moral and religious truth, and he 
could not well see how any Christian could assume the responsibility of 
delaying such instruction until the pupil was able to receive it through the 
medjum of verbal language. He would, however, support the motion, not 
on its merits, but simply because he wished to see this vexed question set 
at rest. He neither could nor would try the experiment himself in his 
own school, but he desired to see it fully and fairly tried elsewhere, and 
under such circumstances as would ensure a thorough and satisfactory 
means 6f comparison so that they might be enabled to estimate the results 
of the rival methods, and settle a question that had so long distracted the 
friends of deaf-mute education. 

Mr. S. T. Greene (a deaf mute) came forward to support Mr. Cooke’s 
resolution. He wished to say a few words on this important subject, and 
felt qualified to speak feelingly upon it, as he was born adeaf mute. Al- 
though educated by the system of signs, he was free to acknowledge that 
he thought they should be used as little as possible. All who are interested 
in this subject know that the continued use of signs leads the deaf mute to 
make mistakes in the construction and use of the English language. He 
did not mean that the sign language had not its advantages, in fact he be- 
lieved it was yet capable of improvement, and of greater use than has yet 
been made of it. As a means of instruction alone, it has great advantages. 
Judging from his own experience, he most strongly advised the adoption 
of the original resolution, in order that if there be any advantage in the 
system which it favoured we might have the benefit of it. When a man 
invents a machine the result of his genius may work well, but if, after a 
while, another man makes improvements upon it should we shut our eyes 
to them? If this system, however, proves a failure this vexed question 
will be buried beyond a chance of resurrection, to the great comfort of 
future Conventions. 

Thomas L. Brown (deaf mute) wished to apologise for speaking of 
himself. His grandfather was a deaf mute and never attended school, 
there being none for the deaf and dumb in his days. Dr. Turner saw him. 
Hecould make himself understood by his friends by means cf what we call 
natural signs. Not a word was spelled, for he knew not one except his 
ownname. His (Mr. Brown’s) parents were also mutes, both educated at 
Hartford, Conn., while the President (Dr. Turner) was a teacher there. 
Mr. Brown said he was brought up in a mute family, and had known 
signs ever since he could remember. Signs were born in him, and he did 
not see why so much need be said against their use. If there was any evil 
coming out of their use it was only from abuse. The sun was good for 
light, but to look long at it would blind the eye. The use of too many 
signs would lead to an unfavourable result. Use them moderately. There 
was no necessity of contorting the face and swinging the arms like a wind- 
mill ; signs should be trained and made to be graceful. Pantomime was 
of great use to the mute. Expressions by the hands and by the face are 
to the eye what the modulations of the voice were to the ear. To spell on 
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the fingers all the time would render it very tame and tedious to carry on 
long conversations, He (Mr, Brown) advocated the use of the alphabet 
to a great extent, but did not see how signs could be discarded altogether. 
How could religious teaching for mutes be conducted without these means ? 
Every effort should be made to use appropriate signs, and to discounte- 
nance a superfluous use of pantomime. He knew what he had said was a 
drop in the ocean, but he had had his say. 

Mr. Greene returned to explain ; the great object of deaf mutes’ labour 
was to master language, and the very use of forms in the sign language 
would inevitably lead to the same forms of spelled language. He hoped 
that the amendment would be defeated as it made the original resolution 
almost meaningless, 

The amendment was then submitted to the Convention and carried. 

The resolution, as amended, was then discussed. 

Dr. E. M. Gallaudet would not detain the Convention, but wished to 
draw attention to one point. The resolution was nothing more than an 
expression of the sentiment of that body. He would not like to have any 
one go away with the impression that these experiments were to be tried in 
all the institutions. It was simply an advisory resolution requesting the 
institutions to make this experiment. They all knew that this convention 
had no right to impose any system upon any institution. He thought they 
ought to understand this ; and, further, he thought that the object of the 
resolution had really been accomplished by the debate. It was not a 
matter of serious importance whether the resolution was adopted by the 
Convention or not. 

Dr. P. Gillett moved to strike out the words “ except natural,” and use 
the word “signs.” He was anxious that the resolution should pass in some 
form, and he was encouraged to think, that if the first two resolutions were 
withdrawn, the other would easily pass. 

Mr. O. D. Cooke wished the Convention to say, that, in the proposed ex- 
periment, they were opposed to the use of any signs, except those that are 
strictly natural ; 7.¢., those that any person who had received any education, 
could easily understand ; signs that a speaking mother makes to her hear- 
ing child. He (Mr. Cooke) wished to commit the Convention to the ex- 
pression of no opinion on the use of signs in teaching the deaf and dumb ; 
the resolution did not do it, it was carefully worded, and was merely a re. 
quest to the principals of i institutions, to make the experiment between this 
time and the meeting of the next Convention ; but only with one class— 
not with the whole institution. There were teachers who believed as he 
(Mr. Cooke) did, viz.: that pupils could be better instructed without the 
use of artificial signs. He wished those who believed it, to have an oppor- 
tunity to try it. That was what he asked, and was the Convention willing 
to publish it in their proceedings, and to the world, that they would not 
encourage such an experiment ? 

Mr. C. H. Hill was opposed to the Convention expressing what was 
equal to a condemnation of the system that had been pursued in this country, 
and was the only system that had been practicable. He commended the 
paper that had been read by Mr. Syle. 
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President Turner after calling Mr. MacIntyre to the chair, addressed 
the Convention. He was very sorry to enter into such a discussion as. 
this. They owed all that they had as institutions for the deaf and dumb 
in this country to the use of signs. They owed all that had been ac- 
complished towards the elevation of the deaf and dumb 4s a class, and of 
imparting unto them a knowledge of the things of this world, and what 
was of much more importance, a knowledge of the world to come, to the 
use of signs. He(Dr. Turner) did think if they passed that vote, they 
would show themselves converts to the German system, after having given 
up the French and American system of teaching by signs. He thought 
they were straining at gnats and swalling camels in this process, and would 
ask the Convention if a slur was to be cast upon those teachers, some of 
whom were in their graves, who had spent their whole lives and energies in 
the education of the deaf and dumb by the process now used. Should they 
cast a slur upon them and say, that these men had spent their lives in a 
system of instruction found at last by the wisdom of this year eighteen 
hundred and seventy-four, to have been a futile and useless endeavour. 

A vote was then taken on the amendment of Dr. Gillett, when it was de- 
clared lost. 

The resolution as previously amended was then submitted to the Con- 
vention and lost. 
It being 2.25 P.M., a recess was taken. 


AFTERNOON SEssion. 


The Convention was called to order at 3 p. m. by the President. 
The next paper read was entitled “ Home Education of the Deaf and 
Dumb,” by Mr. D. H. Carroll, of Minnesota. 


THE HOME EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


Glancing over the list of topics to be discussed at the Convention, it 
strikes us that the first is the most important of all—‘ What are the best 
means of securing to the congenital deaf mute a knowledge of, and an 
idiomatic use of, the English language ?”’ 

Here is a problem which, if solved, will result in an advantage to the 
deaf mutes of our country such as they have never before enjoyed. 
Many plans for its solution will, doubtless, be brought forward and tried, 
but we venture to assert that the only successful one will be that which 
begins the education of the children at their homes at an age much ear- 
lier than that at which they are usually sent to school. 

The subject of the early home education is one which has not often 
been brought forward in the periodicals devoted to their interests, and in 
the Conventions of their instructors ; yet it is one which, properly con- 
sidered, has a most important bearing upon their education and their 
happiness in life, and especially in that it points to the attainment of a 
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good command of the English language as an end of far greater import- 
ance than any other in their education. 

That a large majority of deaf-mute children are in a lamentable state 
of ignorance on entering school, is a fact which no one who is at all 
conversant with deaf-mute education will deny. Evidently, this state of 
ignorance is the result of a lack of training and development of the men- 
tal faculties, and not owing to natural inferiority of intellect in the 
mute. This being admitted, the question arises: Why is the education 
of these children neglected at home? In a great many, if not in most 
cases, the reason must be that their friends do not know that it is in 
their power to ameliorate, in a very great degree, the misfortune entailed 
upon these children by the want of the sense of hearing, which they can 
really do by beginning their education themselves, and carrying it on 
during the period at which the mind is most susceptible to lasting impres- 
sions, and consequently in the most favourable state for receiving the 
foundation of a good education. 

As a consequence of this want of knowledge on the part of the friends 
of mute children, too many of them are permitted to pass their earlier 
years in utter ignoranse, and this greatly increases the difficulty of in- 
structing them when they are sent to school. Not only so, but pity for 
their misfortune leads often to their injury through indulgence and pur- 
tiality. Their friends fondle and pet them, and promptly and lavishly 
provide for all their physical wants, while they do nothing for their men- 
tal improvement. They allow the slumbering intellect to remain inactive, 
which patient exertion on their part might rouse into action to delight 
them with daily evidence of expansion of mind and increase of the power 
of intelligent intercourse. 

For this state of things the obvious remedy is to convince the friends of 
the children that they possess the power to do as we have said, and per- 
suade them to use it, and then show them how it may be done. Until the 
parents of deaf mutes are convinced that their young children can learn a 
great deal at home, it will be vain to expect deaf-mute education to reach 
that degree of perfection to which its best friends long to see it elevated. 
The high classes in the various institutions and the College at Washington 
have done much towards securing to the mutes a liberal education, but the 
leading efforts heretofore have been mainly directed to finishing off the edu- 
cation not properly begun. Complete success can never thus be realized. 
It is like trying to erect a substantial building upon a defective foundation. 
By the expenditure of a vast amount of time and money, the building may 
be made habitable, and the mute deprived of early instruction may acquire 
tolerable education, but how much better it would be, in both cases, to 
avoid the extra labour, and also obtain better results, by beginning right, 

We have a plan to suggest for the consideration of those who have the 
power to act. Itis this. Let the principals of the various State institu- 
tions employ competent persons whose business it shall be to travel through 
the entire State, hunt up the deaf-mute children, and see that their educa- 
tion is properly begun. © The agent should be well! supplied with alphabet 
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cards, plainly engraved and of a form which would be attractive to chil- 
dren. A systematic plan might be devised to enable him to find the chil- 
dren without much difficulty. He could then visit each family containing 
a mute child, and remain a few days, during which he might teach the 
child the alphabet, or a part of it, and a few simple words. Success in the 
undertaking would depend chiefly upon the hearty and efficient co-opera- 
tion of the parents, brothers and sisters of the deaf children, and this 
would, in most cases, be given willingly. The agent could supply them 
with the alphabet cards, teach them how to use them, and instruct them 
as to the best method of inte®esting the mute children and developing their 
mental faculties in such a manner as to render learning a pleasure as well 
as again to them. It would be necessary for him to visit each family 
severul times a year to see that good progress was made, and to encourage 
both the mutes and their friends to persevere in the good work. In large 
cities and the more densely populated localities he might have several 
children under his care at the same time. 

In addition to the good the agents would do in other ways, their influ- 
ence would doubtless cause many mute children to be sent to the State 
Institution who would otherwise be kept at home and deprived of all edu- 
cational advantages. Every one thus reclaimed from ignorance, and 
perhaps, also, from a life of vice and crime, would be an evidence of the 
value of the plan we have proposed, and the advantages resulting to the 
State would far more than compensate for the expense incurred, to say 
nothing of the advantage it would be to the mutes themselves. 

A simple comparison between the hearing and the deaf-mute children 
will illustrate the disadvantage under which the mutes labour as their edu- 
cation is at present carried on. The hearing children are learning lan- 
guage from infancy. They are usually sent to school when from four to 
six years of age, and attend regularly for one or more terms each year until 
they are eighteen or twenty years old, when some of them go into business 
and some go to college. Thus many of them are in school from sixteen to 
twenty years. The mutes, in most cases, remain at home until from eight 
to fifteen, and sometimes even twenty years old, with darkened minds, and 
without any mental training whatever. They are then sent to the insti- 
tutions, where they remain from five to ten years, at the end of which time 
a very few of them go to college. Many of the mutes who graduate from 
our institutions do so with an imperfect command of the English language, 
and we are sometimes told that the graduates of the Deaf-Mute College are 
inferior in mental culture to the graduates of other colleges. Are these 
facts to be wondered at? On the contrary, is it not marvellous that so 
much has been accomplished under such unfavourable circumstances ?’ 
When the education of the mute is begun at the same age with his hear- 
ing brother, and carried on for the same length of time, their intellectual 
acquirements will be nearly equal. All other methods for obtaining simi- 
lar results will, from the very nature of the case, prove to be impracticable. 

The Deaf-Mute College has furnished at least two good examples of the- 
advantage of beginning instruction at an early age. Both are young men 
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who were favoured from infancy with the society of intelligent friends who 
knew how to instruct them. Both graduated from their institutions with 
distinguished honour; both, in their respective classes, gained the prize for 
passing the best examination for the Freshman class, and both have reaped 
the benefits of their early advantages in the facility with which they have 
been enabled to pursue the college course of study. The Minnesota In- 
stitution furnishes another good example—that of a young lady who lost 
her hearing at two and a half years of age. Her mother made an earnest and 
faithful effort to instruct her at home, and with such success that she stood 
at the head of her class while a pupil, graduated with the highest honours, 
and will now compare favourably in intelligence and general information 
with young ladies of the same age who have graduated from hearing schools. 
The benefit she derived from her early home training was simply incalcu- 
lable. Such examples should be the rule and not the exception. 

Were the plan we have suggested systematically and faithfully followed 
out, it would mark a new era in deaf-mute education, and the time would 
soon come when a large majority of the graduates of our institutions would 
possess both a correct knowledge and an idiomatic use of the English lan- 
guage. This knowledge would result, as is the case with hearing children, 
from constant and habitual intercourse with those more intelligent than 
themselves, supplemented by careful and faithful training while at school. 

At the conclusion of the foregoing paper, 

President Turner introduced to the Convention Dr. J. G. Hodgins, 
Deputy Superintendent of Education for Ontario, who delivered the fvl- 
lowing address : 

Mr. PrEsIDENT,—I have already in another place conveyed to you, sir, 
and to the ladies and gentlemen of this Convention, the cordial greetings 
of the Education Department, with which I have been for many years con- 
nected. There are, however, a few things on which I should like to 
occupy your attention for a few minutes. I have listened with much plea. 
sure to many papers on subjects of a common interest which have come be- 
fore the Convention ; and although I might not concur in all of the senti- 
ments expressed or in some of the conclusions arrived at in these papers, 
yet I feel that the fact of so many distinguished gentlemen having been 
gathered together from various parts of the United States to exchange 
opinions and to discuss questions of vital importance connected with the 
education of the deaf and dumb, is not devoid of special significance in 
behalf of that unfortunate class ; nor can those discussions fail to be of the 
greatest interest to the common cause of education. 

It is not my purpose to occupy the valuable time of the Convention, 
but it has occurred to me that very many of the delegates present would 
like to learn something of the system of public instruction in this Pro- 
vince. I shall, therefore, refer to some of its chief features, but to those 
only in which our system of education differs somewhat, I believe, from 
that of any with which I am familiar on this continent. 

First. Our school system in Ontario differs from any in your country 
in this important feature, The executive head of the Education Department 
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is a permanent and non-political officer. The distinguished gentleman who 
presides over the Department at present (Rev. Dr. Ryerson) has filled his 
present position with great acceptability to the people and service to the 
country for thirty years. 

Second. The second peculiarity is that on the same days, and during 
the same hours of these days, a uniform examination is held simultaneously 
in every county and city in the Province, at which every person aspiring 
to the office of teacher for the Public Schools is required to be present and 
to pass satisfactorily before he can receive a legal certificate of qualification. 
The examination questions are proposed by a central authority, and sent 
out under seal, which can only be broken when the candidates are assem- 
bled for examination. Upon the result of these examinations, according 
to a common value assigned to each question by the central body, certifi- 
cates issue from the local boards to second and thirdclass teachers ; while all 
who aspire to the highest position of first class teachers have their papers 
sent off to Toronto, to be there adjudicated upon by the central authority. 
The uniform standard of excellence for the teacher is thus maintained 
throughout the Province, while personal preferences and local favouritism 
for candidates has little or no place in such asystem. As a further safe- 
guard against it, the whole of the written answers of every candidate for a 
certificate of whatever grade, are sent to the central office at Toronto, to be 
examined if necessary, should any doubt arise as to the strictness and 
impartiality of the examination, or should any appeal be made against the 
decision of any local Board of Examiners in any particular case. 

In the same way uniform examinations are held simultaneously all over 
the Province for the admission of pupils from the Public into the High 
Schocls or Collegiate Institutions. 

Third. The three features of divergence from the American system 
of education is one which will no doubt touch the sympathies of those pre- 
sent. It is the benevolent provision which has been made by the Legis- 
lature of the Province for the support and comfort of worn-out and super- 
annuated school teachers. Every teacher of sixty years of age who has 
subscribed to the fund has a right to retire from the profession and to re- 
ceive a sum of not less than six dollars for each year of service in the 
Province as such teacher. Those under sixty may under certain conditions 
retire on the same terms. 

Fourth. The fourth and last feature to which I shall call your atten- 
tion is that relating to the compulsory education of children. As the Leg- 
islature has finally determined that every Public Schoolin the Province 
shall be free to every child of the neighbourhood, so, as a necessary com- 
plement to such a system of free schools, it has declared that every child 
is by law and of right entitled to at least four months’ teaching or school- 
ing ; and that every parent denying his child that right shall either be 
fined before a magistrate or submit to a rate of one dollar a month for every 
month of such denial or neglect. The law makes it compulsory on the 
local school trustees to enforce this law, either by means of a fine or rate 
bill on the neglecting parents. 
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I may mention another feature of our school system which is somewhat 
peculiar. I refer to the facilities which the Department has provided (of 
which you have had a specimen in the attractive museum in the adjoining 
room), by which the schools are supplied, from acentral Depository, with 
maps, charts, apparatuses, libraries and prize books, and other appliances for 
the schools and school rooms, 

In reply to a Delegate, Dr. Hodgins explained that all teachers, before 
receiving a license to teach, were required to present to the Examiners a 
certificate of good moral character, signed by a clergyman or other respon- 
sible party. Dr. Hodgins, in conclusion, explained the provisions of the 
law in regard to religious instruction in the schools, and the promotion of 
education in the remote and outlying districts or territories of the Province. 

Mr. E. M. Gallaudet, on behalf of the Convention, replied briefly as 
follows: It is gratifying to us to have these words from our friend who 
has taken such an interest in education in these Provinces, It shows us 
that we have common feelings, common hopes and common objects, and I 
trust as we advance in this work we shall feel more interested in leading 
those poor children, whether deaf mutes or having all their faculties, to seek 
Christ, that greatest of all treasures, the hope of the true Christian ; and by- 
and-by, when we pass these changes in this mortal life, our education will 
go on in that great school whose Master is perfect. We all thank you for 
the address. 

Mr. H. W. Syle requested permission to withdraw his paper on “ Scien- 
tific Education,” which was granted. 

An address was next delivered on the subject of “ Deaf Mutism,” by 
President E. M. Gallaudet. 

President Gallaudet, of Washington, addressed the Convention as fol- 
lows, on the subject of 


DEAF-MUTISM. 


I had intended to present this subject to the Convention in a much more 
extended form than I now feel myself at liberty to employ. The papers 
submitted by others have been so numerous and the time for discussion has 
been so limited, that I shall not attempt to do more than give a brief 
synopsis or summary of my line of thought on this topic. 

The importance of the subject to our profession can hardly be over esti- 
mated, for we cannot hope for success in teaching until we have a clear 
understanding of the peculiar condition of our pupils, and a full conception 
of what we are aiming to secure for them. With physical deaf-mutism we 
as teachers have little todo. We cannot remove it. We can only alle- 
viate it to a limited extent in the imparting of lip-reading and articulation 
to a minority of the deaf and dumb. Our work is with disabilities of quite 
a different sort ; and these may be termed mental, moral and social deaf- 
mutism. If we could compare the brain of an absolutely uneducated deaf- 
mute cbild of ten years of age with that of a hearing child of like age who 
had had ordinary privileges of mental developm: nt, we should undoubted- 
ly discover a great difference in the arrangement of the particles. In at- 
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tempting to teach the one and the other, marked contrasts do not fail to 
present themselves ; not only in the amount of culture already reached, but 
in the mental processes of the two individuals. The inferiority of the deaf 
mute may be attributed tohis lack of language. This deficiency, constitu- 
ting the greatest difficulty at the outset, remains a cause of stumbling 
throughout the course of instruction, and indeed through the whole life of 
the deaf mute, unless the system of teaching has its early removal as a defi- 
nite aim. The deaf mute who thinks in signs cannot b said to be relieved 
of his mental deaf-mutism ; and any system of instruction which fails to 
impart to him the confirmed habit of thinking in verbal Janguage is open 
to grave criticism. 

Moral deaf-mutism may, it is true, be removed without the acquisition 
of verbal language by its subject: but it is believed that the deaf-mute 
who lacks the power of thinking in words, will be less able to make the 
nicer moral distinctions than one who has that power. I fear if I should 
give free utterance to my reflections on the subject of social deaf-mutism, 
I should be misunderstood and misrepresented to a greater degree, even, 
than I was a year ago, when I ventured to express myself very briefly on 
this point in the “ Annals.” I may, however, say that the opinions J then 
announced, are fully confirmed by my subsequent observations. No one 
point should be more sedulously kept before the mind of the young deaf 
mute in school, than the importance of associating himself in all possible 
ways with hearing and speaking people, and of the avoidance of intercourse 
with others of his class, so soon as he becomes able to communicate with 
hearing persons. I would not go so far as to advise a deaf mute never to 
seek the society of another of his class, but I certainly would urge him to 
strive and make his dearest social ties and relationships with those who can 
hear and speak ; to commend himself to the companionship of such by 
all means in his power. 

To return, in closing, to the topic of mental deaf-mutism ; I desire to 
direct the attention of the Convention to the great importance of the abse- 
lute removal of this disability, in cases where the pursuit of a high range 
of study is contemplated. In the College at Washington, not a few cases 
have come under my notice, where youth of more than average intelligence 
were placed at a hopeless disadvantage by the side of others who possessed 
verbal language. Success in the higher walks of literature and science, is 
impossible to one whose flow of thought is only or mainly in the so called 
natural order of the sign language. 

In the interest of the higher education of deaf.mutes, I would urge upon 
all teachers the cultivation of more precision of thought and expression in 
their pupils than has heretofore been insisted on; an early dependence on 
verbal language ; a more and more limited use of signs; a growing inde- 
pendence of the teacher, on the part of the pupil, in the use and under- 
standing of text books. 

When the deaf mute is in a fair way to acquire the power and habit of 
free mental action in the channel of verbal language, and only then, is there 
hope of his becoming mentally, morally and socially undeaf-mutized. 

J 
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With an apology to the Convention for this brief and imperfect synopsis 
of my subject, I promise myself a fuller presentation of it at an early day 
in the pages of the “ Annals,” 

Mr. Wilkinson said the remarks of Mr. Gallaudet, suggested the thought 
whether the brain of a congenital deaf mute was in all respects like that of 
a hearing yersop. From the recent advance of medical science, derived 
mainly from the discoveries made in hospitals where autopsies are allowed, 
it seemed not improbable that scientists would some day definitely locate 
the various functions of the brain, By the disease known as aphasia, the 
feculty of speech had been traced to that portion of the brain known as 
Broca’s convolution, and perhaps if we could trace to their ultimate courses 
these “ mutisms” so often referred to, we should find their origin in some 
abnormal arrangement of brain molecules. ‘ 

Dr. I. L Peet had requested Mr. Wing to write out a few remarks on 
the Physiological Peculiarities of Deafness, which he would now read to 
the Convention. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PECULIARITIES OF DEAFNESS. 
BY GEORGE WING. 


Dr. Peet has requested me to write a brief paper on the subject of “ The 
Physiological Peculiarities of Deafness.” I have looked into-this subject - 
only in a desultory way, and with no other purpose than to gratify an idle 
curiosity. Dr. Peet attaches considerable importance to the matter ; and 
although I cannot expect under the circumstances, to get up anything pre- 
sentable at an hour’s notice, there is no reasonable or becoming way for me 
to avoid complying with his request, so far as I am able. In a journal 
which I kept at Hartford fifteen years ago, I wrote the statement that, by 
careful experiment, I had found that at least twenty per cent of the con- 
genital mutes at the Institution could hear better than myself. I should 
hesitate to endorse the statement now. It may be that I did not make due 
allowance for the sensitiveness of the deaf’ and dumb to the jarring of the 
floor, concussion of the air, &c. It is a fact however, that many mutes 
possess the sense of hearing to so great a degree, that if they also possessed 
the faculty of speech and could give meaning to the words they hear, they 
would be considered merely as people who are rather hard of hearing. My 
journal also said that there was something queer about the hearing of rome 
of them. They seemed to change their hearing to suit different sounds, as 
people change their coats to suit the weather. They would pay no atten- 
tion to some loud sounds, while they would notice others which seemed to 
me not half as loud, 

Leaving these unreliable data, I will give some facts within my know- 
ledge that can be relied on with certainty. With regard to my own hear- 
ing, I will say that with my left ear, by the use of a powerful hearing trum- 
pet, I can readily distinguish every word spoken in not much higher than 
an ordinary tone. In running over the keys of a pianoforte from left to 
right, there is a point about three-fourths the way up where the sound from 
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the wire is inaudible to me, and I hear only the click of the key. A string 
of sharp sleigh-bells sounds to me like the rattling of stones in a wooden 
box. A tea bell seems to give out no ringing sound, but I hear a dull 
thud as if it were made of lead. There is another peculiarity. One key 
of a piano may give out a loud and clearsound. The next below or above 
it may be almost inaudible. This is subject to changes—sometimes one 
key and sometimes another, will sound loudest. 

With my right ear, which is so deaf that it does not catch any but ex- 
tremely loud sounds, the case is different. A sharp tea bell struck close 
to the ear, gives a faint but clear and sweet ringing sound. A blow on an 
anvil will cut through it like a knife, and leave a painful sensation behind. 
It is also sensible to sounds pitched on a lower key, but there is a wide 
difference between the character of the same sound as heard through one 
ear, and through the other. 

In my class at Faribaul, there are two congenital mutes, who can hear 
very much better than I can. But neither of them has ever been able 
to learn to articulate a word. In one case unsuccessful efiorts were made 
by the boy’s parents to teach articulation by the aid of his imperfect hearing. 
This boy’squicknessof hearing is something hardly credible in viewof the fact 
that he is completely dumb. [ once stood with him at a distance of several 
hundred feet from a cooper shop, and he declared that he could hear and 
count the blows of the workmen, a thing which I could not do unless I 
stood almost in the very door of the shop. Another curious case is that of 
a little boy who came to school last year. I have no doubt that he is 
totally deaf. With a large trumpet applied to one of his ears, any amount 
of shouting will not trouble him. With it applied to the other ear, he will 
start and put his hand to his ear with a look of pain. He says something 
jumps right out of the trumpet into his head. A very remarkable case is 
exhibited in one of the teachers in the Minnesota Institution. He can 
hear fully as well if not better than I—lost his hearing partially at twelve, 
while I lost mine two years younger. He articulates well, but cannot re- 
cognise a single word by its sound. When he first saw my trumpet, he 
took it and applied it to his ear, to see ‘‘ how the machine would work.” 
Supposing he wasentirely deaf, I gavea tremendous howl, and he nearly jumped 
out ofhis boots. After that I could not induce him to try experiments, with- 
out promising in honour to speak very low indeed. Any number of ex- 
amples might be given tending to show that there are defects in the quality, 
as well as deficiencies in the quantity of hearing, and proving that attempts 
to teach articulation to mutes who are partially deaf, by means of accoustic 
instruments, would meet insurmountable obsiacles. 

With regard to the philosophy of the matter, I had the curiosity to look 
for what the medical books say about it. They appear to have overlooked 
it altogether. 1 remember reading somewhere about a new discovery in 
the anatomy of the ear—a sort of harp of a thousand strings, that is liable 
to get broken or out of tune. 

Professor A. G. Bell said that, if it would be in order, he thought the mem- 
bers of the Convention would be interested in hearing of certain experiments 
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he had made upon the development of the sense of hearing in the semi-deaf. 
When people had imperfect sight they would fly at once to the optician for 
glasses suited to their vision. He had been surprised on visiting institu- 
tions for deaf mutes to find that the semi-deaf had been left without arti- 
ficial aids to hearing. Instruments of all sizes and shapes were to be had, 
from the artificial membrane itself up to the hearing trumpet shown them 
by Dr. Wing, and yet he believed he was right in saying that even in 
articulation schools no use had been made of hearing-trumpets until he 
(Mr. Bell) had suggested it. He would be glad if he was wrong, for he 
knew from personal observation how much benefit could be derived from 
their use. . He had made experiments upon semi-deaf pupils for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining whether the power of hearing could be educated through 
the instrumentality of a tube. One young lady he had specially in mind, 
who had been taught to articulate and to read from the lips. She had be- 
come deaf in infancy, but had retained a slight perception of sound in one 
ear. Mr. Bell had attempted to test her hearing. She was requested to 
close her eyes while Mr. Bell uttered sounds into the hearing-tube. She 
could recognise and imitate all the vowels very easily. The consonants 
were more difficult. Words were intelligible only when uttered very slowly 
and distinctly, Sentences were not understood at all. Indeed, she 
laughed at the curious effect, and exclaimed, “It sounds like nonsense.” 
She was required to read over a few pages of a book, so as to gain an idea 
of the contents. She was then required to watch the teacher’s lips while 
he read to her through the hearing-tube. Her eyes gave her the meaning, 
so she had nothing to do but to observe the sensations in her ear. This 
plan was continued every day for about half an hour. Her quickness of 
perception increased so much that in the course of three or four weeks she 
could understand conversation through the tube without the necessity of 
using her eyes. Her friends now communicate with her in the dark by 
word of mouth. 

Another case he would instance was that of a congenital deaf mute 
in Boston. Although he possessed a sufficient amount of hearing to be 
more properly designated “hard of hearing” than deaf; he had been 
allowed to grow up to manhood as a deaf mute. No efforts had ever been 
made to teach him to speak. Mr. Bell used visible speech, and also em- 
ployed a hearing-tube. He was surprised to find, after teaching him to 
articulate a few words and sentences, that he could hear and understand 
these words and sentences when spoken in a low tone of voice about six 
inches from his ear. Yet this young man had been educated as a deaf 
mute. He had been taught by means of the sign-language. On entering 
into life in Boston, he had mingled almost entirely with deaf mutes, he 
had married a deaf mute, and he is now himself a deaf mute. 

Mr. Bell had been surprised to find how many congenital deaf mutes 
had partial hearing. He believes that a large number of them could be 
taught to articulate without any other artificial means than a hearing-tube. 
It was difficult to ascertain the extent of hearing possessed by a deaf 
mute. He had seen persons utter words and sentences to deaf mutes 
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through the hearing-trumpet. The pupil would shake his head and be 
unable to imitate anything ; so the experimenter would declare, “It is 
plain that boy has no hearing!” Now, such a test as that was no test at 
all. He thought it would puzzle many of those present, possessing the 
faculty of hearing in perfection, to imitate the pronunciation of a China- 
man or a Dutchman—at least at the first attempt. It would certainly be 
very hard if he attributed their inability to deafness! But spoken language 
was just as foreign to the ears of a deaf child as Chinese or Dutch was to 
theirs. 

Other experimenters were too easily satisfied. He had seen a lady hold 
a watch to a child’s ear. The little girl was pleased, smiled, nodded her 
head, and placed the watch to her other ear. The lady then sang into a 
hearing tube, ‘‘ Ah, ee, oh,” &. The child was delighted, and nodded 
her head in great excitement. The test was satisfactory. Mr. Bell, 
however, wanted to make another experiment. He held a book to the 
child’s ear. It was in ecstacies, and nodded away as vigorously as before. 

Mr. Bell would suggest testing the hearing by means of vowels. Sing 
a number of different vowels to the same pitch and with the same intensity. 
If your pupil can distinguish one from the other with his eyes blindfolded 
(even though he cannot imitate them) you may be pretty sure that he 
possesses sufficient hearing to be made use of as an auxiliary to the eye, 
even if it cannot be used alone. 

The more senses the deaf mute can bring to bear upon the speech of 
others, the better will it be for himself in the end—the greater will be his 
chance of communicating freely with the outside world and the happier 
will be his after-life. They should not aim so much at the good of a sys- 
tem as the good of their pupils. Although he, in common with many 
there present, had pet ideas on the possibility of teaching deaf mutes to 
understand speech (ordinary conversation at least) by means of the eyes 
alone : still he thought it was the duty of a conscientious teacher to give 
his pupils the benefit of all the senses nature had placed at their disposal 
in their efforts to understand the speech of others. 

He would have totally deaf pupils taught to derive assistance from the 
sense of touch in reading the lips. One great source of ambiguity in lip- 
reading lay in the confusion between vocal and non-vocal consonants. The 
sense of touch could decide in a moment whether the voice had been 
sounded. If some simple apparatus could be contrived to bring the vibra- 
tions of the speaker’s voice to the hand of the lip-reader,one half of the am- 
biguities of lip-reading would disappear, and the awkwardness would be 
avoided of having the lip-reader place his hand upon the speaker's chest 
or throat, 

He would have semi-deaf pupils taught to use a tube, whether they 
could hear well or not. Their eyes would observe the motions of the 
mouth, their ears would catch the tones of the voice aud some of the ar- 
ticulation, and their hands would feel the vibrations transmitted along the 
tube from the speaker’s mouth. He offered these suggestions in the hope 
that some practical good might result from them. 
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President Turoer said he had known several cases of pupils partially 
deaf in which the hearing had gradually improved. He instanced the 
case of a young lady who'heard very imperfectly when she came to the in- 
stitution, but hearing had increased more and more until at length she 
‘ could hear and distinguish sounds as uttered in ordinary conversation. 

Mr. D. Greenberger said he had seen persons who could recognise only 
a particular class of sounds. He had frequently had children under his 
charge who could hear all the vowels, but were unable to distinguish any 
of the consonants. He thought the human ear was so arranged as to have 
special fibres of the auditory nerve adapted for every particular class of 
sounds, and that in the cases in question certain branches of the auditory 
nerve were paralyzed. 

Prof. 8. Porter, Chairman of the Committee on Mimography, ap- 
pointed by the seventh Convention, presented the following Report, 
which was accepted and adopted. 

The Committee which was appointed by the last convention, and 
directed to enquire and report upon the system of Mimography devised 
by the late Mr. George Hutton, and on the subject of Mimography in 
general beg leave to lay before the Convention the following communi- 
cation, addressed to them by Mr. J. P. Hutton : 


To the Committee on Mimography, appointed by the Convention of Instructors 
of the Deaf and Dumb held at Indianapolis, August, 1870. 


GENTLEMEN,—Having assumed the responsibility of bringing before 
the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb, held at 
Indianapolis four years ago, the subject of Mimographic Writing, with 
special reference to the system of Mimographv projected by my father, 
the late Mr. George Hutton, as early as 1828, it is due to the ptesent 
Convention and to you as the Committee appointed by the last Conven- 
tion to take this matter into consideration, as well as to myself and the 
important enterprise which the removal of its lamented author has de- 
volved upon me to carry out, that I should offer an explanation of the 
delay that has taken place in putting the Committee in possession of 
the material requisite for the discharge of the duty entrusted to them of 
examining and pronouncing on the merits of the system submitted in 
outline to the Convention of 1870. 

I regret to be obliged to report that I have been unable, from various 
causes, to do anything towards putting into shape an adequate exposi- 
tion and illustration of my father’s system of Mimography, such as 
would either satisfy myself, or do justice to the subject and the memory 
of the author. 

The chief obstacle has arisen from the loss of a volume of drawings, 
embracing about one thousand signs, executed under my father’s direc- 
tion at Perth, Scotland, during the year 1855-6. This volume was in 
possession of parties in Ireland, and I have been endeavouring since last 
Convention to recover it, believing that the illustrations it contained 
would enable me to present the system in a suitable form for the exami- 
nation of the Committee. The decease of the parties referred to, and 
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the subsequent sale of their effects, has thus far prevented the recovery 
of the book, rendering it now very doubtful whether it can ever be 
traced and restored. 

Failing to recover the book, and looking elsewhere for the required 
material for illustration, I discovered among my father’s papers a num- 
ber of little books of drawings of signs (marked “ Sign Books”) which 
I have reason to believe, to be the original draft of the lost volume. I 
intended to make a selection of signs from these, and have them drawn 
and engraved in good style, accompanied by letter-press description of 
the system, to send to the members of Committee for their private in- 
spection previous to the meeting of the Convention—but this also, I re- 
gret to say, I have been unable to accomplish, partly from want of time 
and the pressure of other engagements, but chiefly from the difficulty, I 
may say the impossibility, of getting the work satisfactorily executed in 
Halifax—and it has been out of my power, financially or otherwise, to 
make arrangements for the personal supervision of the work that would 
have been necessary in the event of having it done elsewhere (in Eng- 
land or the States) where the proper artistic facilities for such an un- 
dertaking exist. I may add that my own ignorance of design has pre- 
vented me from making a systematic effort to apply and develop the 
system contained in the tentative sketches referred to. In these cir- 
cumstances the only available illustrations of the method of sign writ- 
ing at hand are the following :— 

Ist. Four or five copies of a sheet of four “specimen pages” of printed 
signs (embracing 32 words) executed at Perth, Scotland, in 1856, with 
accompanying letter-press description. These do not, however, in my 
opinion, supply what is wanted as an illustration of the method, the 
execution both in drawing and engraving being far from satisfactory. 

2nd. Nine little books of rough draft drawings of signs, the original 
of the lost volume, already mentioned. The author had no pretensions 
to artistic skill, and these drawings were never meant for the public eye, 
being simply sketches for the artist to elaborate. To superficial and 
uninterested observation they may appear grotesque, meaningless or ab- 
surd, but I have found them more expressive and easy of comprehension 
than the specimens executed by a professional draughtsman under the 
author's direction. And I know that they can be read with less diffi- 
culty by the deaf mutes than by hearing and speaking persons even 
when well acquainted with the language of signs. 

The nine “Sign Books” contain 144 pages, numbered consecutively, 
and embrace signs for between 900 and 1000 words and phrases, some- 
what as follow :— 

Nouns, about.............. bicciadadtuncenaueeiade atid Seabed 

Aik cicniin sisi siesta Oe 
RG i civecinsaisaatitnsintards i-lecaonen mae 
OI: MN 6a vias Kitna Ee 
Prepositions, about 32 
Cenpgaeetn, Cisse ccssnisscctin sss tremens oe 
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Interjections, about 

PPR DO OG. phic sincdhe cs tiRS si cerdeekneeels Kien 

Different meanings of same word, about... ...... 
IE Gist vin. csi i's oecesesee tse ss 

PUN TIN MO icciees 6-605. sesreec ec vesisi 

SE A icccicdisssiccis: vide enessis wnnces:nis 

Cases Of: Pronouns; :aboits:::..icicccisevsscccseecesevccescs 
Tenses of Verbs, about 

Different Signs for same word, about................. 32 
PPYOUMISEROUS “WOOP ADONE. cesieciccccecs'ss scicscccccesese 82 
Historical Extracts in Signs, about.. ............ 

Short Sentences ” ss 


I feel a difficulty in determining a course of duty in this matter— 
whether to submit these rough sketches, along with the printed speci- 
mens above mentioned, to the Committee, as they are, at the risk of 
prejudice to the enterprise and the reputation of the author from their 
defective and inadequate character—or to solicit an extension of time 
for the preparation of something that would afford a fuller and clearer 
exhibition of the range and application of the system. The latter al- 
ternative seems, on the whole, preferable. Such an exposition might be 
given in the pages of the “ Annals,” thus affording to the profession at 
large an opportunity of testing its utility as an aid in the work of in- 
struction. On this point, however, I desire to leave myself in the 
hands of the Committee. 


In conclusion, I may remark that the project appears to me too im- 
portant to the cause of deaf-mute education to be abandoned without a 
thorough examination and fair trial, and I trust the circumstances in 
which I have been placed, both as regards the original material for the 
work, and the difficulty of getting other presentatible drawings executed, 
will be accepted as a valid apology for the delay in bringing the matter 
to an appreciable issue. 


Respectfully submitted. 
J. Scorr HuTTon. 


Your Committee are unanimous in the opinion that the subject is 
worthy of further attention. As to the practical utility of the system, 
they have not the means of arriving at any definite conclusion. They 
will simply state the idea of Mr. J. S. Hutton, as expressed to them by 
him, which is that the pictured signs would be serviceable more es- 
pecially in a book of elementary lessons, either as annexed to the words 
in the lessons, or on the same page with them, or perhaps at the end of 
the book as a key or glossary. As thus employed they would, he thinks, 
be of assistance to the pupil in the study of the lessons, inasmuch as 
they would at once suggest or recall to his mind the signs for the words, 
and would also serve to impress the meaning of the words upon the 
memory, and as they would supply that interest which pictorial illustra- 
tions never fail to furnish for the minds of the young. 
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The Committee, therefore, beg leave to recommend the following reso- 
lution for adoption by this Convention :— 

Pesolved.—That Mr. J. Scott Hutton is hereby requested to furnish 
for publication in the “ Annals,” such further exposition as may seem 
to him desirable of the scheme of mimography projected by his father, 
the late Mr. George Hutton. 

The resolution is not, in the intention of the Committee, to be under- 
stood as involving a pledge on the part of the supporters of the “ An- 
nals” for the extra expense that would be incurred by the preparation 
of cuts or engravings for the illustration of the system. That is a 
matter which, in the opinion of your Committee, may be safely and 
properly left to be arranged between Mr. Hutton and the Executive 
Committee in charge of the “ Annals.” 

All which is respectfully submitted on behalf of the Committee. 


SAMUEL PORTER, 
Chairman. 


Mr. R. H. Kenney, of Nebraska, offered the following resolution, 
which was adopted— 

Resolved.—That W. J. Palmer, Ph. D.; J. B. McGann, and D. R. 
Coleman be appointed a Committee, to whom shall be entrusted the 
Minutes and Papers of this Convention for publication and distribution. 

Mr. G. W. Weed, of Wisconsin, offered the following resolution, 
which was adopted. , 

Resolved.—That all invitations for the Entertainment of the next Con- 
vention be referred to the Standing Committee, who shall determine 
the matter, and duly announce the time and place. 

Mr. J. S. Hutton next read the following Paper, which, on motion of 
Mr. MacIntyre was included in the Proceedings of the Convention. 


ARTICULATION. 
BY DUNCAN MCLELLAN, OF BELLEVILLE. 


A part of the paragraph which went round in the newspapers, an- 
nouncing the death of the late Mr. Duncan Anderson, reads thust— 

“In order to train his pupils to the utmost degree of acquirement of 
which they were susceptible, he dissected and constructed models of the 
organs of speech, so as to show their reciprocal action in the combina- 
tion of vowels and consonants. He then contriveda system of notation, 
whereby these combinations were indicated to the eye in such a manner 
as to enable the teacher to practise the pupil in articulation, or the 
intelligent pupil to acquire the art by his own persevering study.” 

Perhaps it will be well if I make a short description of the means by 
which he taught those who had suitable voice to “ articulate.” 

Ist. He obtained false tongues made of “plaster of Paris, and then 
coloured red in different positions, to represent each letter. For exam- 
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ple, when you want to explain how the letters J. and M are respectively 
pronounced, you take up a long thin tongue and put it under the left 
hand, supposing the latter to represent the upper part of the mouth, 
and let the pupil understand this is the proper way to pronounce the 
letter L ; or you select a broad tongue and show him, in the same way, 
how to utter the letter M. This will exhibit, to great advantage, their 
mutual action in the formation of sounds. 

He also had pictures illustrating the different positions of the tongue, 
but they were not to be compared with the false tongues. Indeed, there 
is no system that I know of in the world that would equal this for sim- 
plicity, because the deaf can easily see the position in which the tongue 
should be when he pronounces each letter, and that without any inter- 
ference with his mouth, such as putting a pencil into it in order to put 
the tongue in its proper situation. I may add that the late Mr. Ander 
son also used a skull, besides the false tongues, for illustrating the pro- 
nunciation of each letter. There are, perhaps, a few letters that require 
an explanation in a different way, thus: To enable him to understand 
how the letter R is spoken, you place his hand on your throat, and he 
will easily learn how to pronounce it. 

2nd. His system of notation was something like this: When a letter 
in a word is to be pronounced long or loud, as the case may be, it is 
indicated by this mark ( ) above the letter ; or of short (— —), 
and the like. So that the pupil can learn the art himself, if he chooses 
to devote his time in learning the same, even without any assistance 
from his teacher, or after he leaves school. 

Mr. G. O. Fay offered the following resolution, which was adopted :— 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee, in arranging for future Con- 
ventions, recommend to the writers of papers to observe the limit of 
twenty minutes, and also require that no paper shall exceed thirty 
minutes; and also that an abstract, not to exceed one page, be furnished 
to the Business Committee of the Convention, for which the paper is 
written, the first day of the session. 

Prof. A. G. Bell addressed the Convention on the merits of George 
Dalgarno’s manual alphabet as a method of communication between the 
blind and the deaf and dumb, by means of touch. 

Dr. J. 8. Hutton referred to the two-handed alphabet as a ready 
means of communication between deaf mutes and the blind, as well as 
with deaf mutes in the dark, or in cases of sickness, when extreme weak- 
ness prevented the patient from conversing in the usual way. He had 
seen it practised, and knew nothing that could be more efficient and ex- 
peditious ; but while on this point, he regretted to find the two-handed 
alphabet was so little known and practised in American schools. He 
(Mr. Hutton) could use either alphabet with equal facility, and in his 
own school he made it a rule to employ both, but he found it required a 
measure of compulsion to get his pupils to use the one-handed alphabet. 
He had found this also, that if you place the two alphabets before per- 
sons thoroughly unacquainted with either, whether hearing persons or 
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deaf and dumb, in nine cases out of ten they instinctively select the two- 
handed alphabet as the one they prefer, finding it simpler to learn, 
more distinct, easier to read, and Jess fatiguing to use. He considered 
the two-handed alphabet, in all the essentials of a good alphabet, supe- 
rior to the one-handed alphabet at present in use. He thought a really good 
one-handed alphabet would be a valuable instrument in the education 
of the deaf and dumb, but the present was exceedingly defective. He 
had wondered how the inventive genius of America had allowed it to 
retain its place so long in American institutions, where there was such 
a progressive spirit of enquiry, without an effort to provide a better 
substitute. This subject having now been introduced to the notice of 
teachers, he hoped they might, at the next Convention, be prepared 
with a one-hand alphabet which might be substituted for the present 
one, and adapted for the use of the deaf and dumb in all English- 
speaking countries. 

Dr. I. L. Peet thought it was a matter of the greatest convenience to 
make the alphabet with one hand. When he was in England the ma- 
jority of teachers spoke of their desire to use our single-handed alpha- 
bet. It was something new in his experience to hear this decried. He 
had seen a great many alphabets, but the great difficulty with most of 
them was that they were arbitrary and difficult to remember, while the 
single-handed alphabet, especially when made with the left hand, closely 
resembled script letters. This he exemplified by tracing the resem- 
blance. 

Mr. J. L. Noyes said the only point on which he wished to speak was 
the relation of the blind to the deaf and dumb. He had seen these 
two classes converse by means of the manual alphabet, and writing on 
the palm of the hand. In the Minnesota Institution there were several 
blind persons who would attend church with the deaf and dumb, and, 
by means of the manual alphabet, interpret the discourse, giving the 
heads and leading thoughts with ease and rapidity. He thought the 
one-handed alphabet met the required conditions well. 

Dr. Thos. Gallaudet moved: That the Committee appointed to pre- 
pare a memorial relative to the life and services of Dr. H. P. Peet be in- 
structed also to prepare a memorial relating to the life and services of 
the late John R. Burnett. Carried. 

At 6:30 the Convention took recess until 8:30 p.m., when it was called 
to order by Mr. MacIntire, First Vice-President. 

A paper was read on the “Classification of Pupils, and the Limit of 
the Number that should be Taught in One Class,” by Mr. B. Talbot, 
of Iowa. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF PUPILS—THE PROPER NUMBER 
FOR A CLASS. 


BY B. TALBOT. 


The proper classification of an institution for the deaf and dumb 
always raises many perplexing and troublesome questions. The pupils 
are so peculiar, and in so many ways different from those of other schools, 
that any rules based on the theory and practice of speaking schools are 
of little or no use to us. 

We have not a company of disciplined and well-trained youth, like 
those fitted to enter a first-class academy or college, who may safely be 
put in one class, and be made at once to work together in any branch of 
learning ; neither have we to deal with those who have received a par- 
tial training at home, whose education we are to complete ; but we 
have, for the most part, to take those entirely uneducated and untrained, 
rough unhewn blocks, and are expected to fashion them into beautiful 
statues, first hewn to the line, and then cut and polished to the high- 
est degree of elegance, mental beauty and moral worth. 

With such materials at our hands, and such achievements demanded 
of us, it is an important question how to classify our pupils in such a 
way as to secure the best results. The most obvious answer to this 
question is to classify according to ability, putting such and so many 
in a class as will work together to advantage, selecting as far as may 
be those uniform in age, in talent, in attainments, and in quickness of 
mental action. But this plain and obvious answer does not meet all 
the perplexities that arise in actual practice. There will be so many 
exceptional cases, so many different ages, such a diversity in capacity 
and in attainment, and so much difference in mental activity, that if we 
classify strictly by this rule there will be almost as many classes as 
pupils, as often happens in the ungraded speaking shools of thinly set- 
tled districts. 

Let us, then, try to simplify the matter a little by confining our in- 
quiries to the single point of the number that should be put together in 
one class. If this can be settled satisfactorily, it will at least help in 
determining the question of classification. : 

Here there are really only two conflicting considerations, viz., a due 
regard for economy, and the highest good of the pupils. 

Neither a State institution, nor one supported by endowments and 
charitable contributions, can afford to provide a tutor or governess for 
each separate pupil, or for special single cases, even if it were the best 
for the pupil to do so. 

A wise economy in money and in teaching force demands that we 
make large classes, as large as can be successfully managed by a single 
instructor ; yet not large enough to overtax the strength of the teacher, 
or to interfere materially with the progress of the pupil. But this does 
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not mean such classes as are often found in our larger speaking schools, 
for our pupils need more minute individual attention than is found to 
be practicable in the overcrowded Public School. 

In the large institutions, where the greater number somewhat facili- 
tates the classification, as many as twenty are frequently put together 
and can be made to work well. Yet it is at least an admissible ques- 
tion whether a smaller number will not fully occupy the time of the 
teacher, and by receiving more attention individually, make the better 
progress. Especially when we consider that for the most of our pupils 
what they learn in school constitutes the whole of their education, it 
seems that we should waive the economical consideration, and deal as 
liberally as possible, so as to secure the highest good that the means at 
our disposal will afford. I therefore incline decidedly to favour small 
classes. 

Those who have taught in our younger and smaller institutions will 
bear me out in saying that it is possible fully to occupy the time of 
both teacher and pupil with so small a number as fifteen or even fewer, 
and those familiar with the greater numbers of the larger institutions, 
know that a class of twenty givesthe most active of teachers work 
enough to do, while the pupils are in great danger of not being fully 
occupied. 

The working of a large class of average capacity and attainments, 
under a teacher of ordinary activity, may be stated as follows :—The 
practice in language, which constitutes the larger part of the school- 
room work, keeps the teacher himself busy for a longer time than he 
can profitably occupy the whole of his pupils. The labour of correcting 
individual mistakes consumes much of his time, but cannot generally 
be made profitable to the whole class. And so the unoccupied time of 
the pupils during the class-work in language is mis-spent or wasted, un- 
less they are far enough advanced to profit by reading or independent 
study. 

hihi the recitation of a large class, whether it be in writing or by 
question and answer in signs or with the manual alphabet, if it is at all 
thorough, becomes disproportionately long, and consumes too large a 
part of the time allotted for school. 

Every exercise which needs correction or review by the teacher after 
its completion, as for example exercises in arithmetic, or the prepara- 
tion of written lessons copied by the learner, produces a corresponding 
interruption of the school-room work of the pupils, and leads to a waste 
of time on their part, if not to idle and mischievous habits. 

For these reasons, thus briefly stated, and with a good degree of 
familiarity with both large and small classes (in my experience both as 
teacher and as superintendent) I should advise in all cases that the 
classes be small, excepting where considerations of economy are most 
imperative. The number should, of course, be large enough to keep 
the teacher busy, and large enough to give stimulus and zest to study 
by a suitable competition and well regulated ambition among the pupils. 
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The more nearly uniform the class, the larger may be its number. The 
more active teacher may be favoured with a larger class, and so may 
one that has had a long experience in teaching. More may be put to- 
gether in the lower classes than in the higher, excepting the highest, 
which may safely be occupied more in study than in the ordinary work 
in language, and whose members should not need individually so large a 
share of the teacher’s time and attention. Mixed classes, or classes 
with two or more grades, are especially to be deprecated for reasons 
obvious to every teacher, and should not. be tolerated if they can pos- 
sibly be avoided. 

If asked to name the number which can most profitably be put under 
a single teacher, I should say from twelve to eighteen for the first three 
or four years, and from ten to fifteen for the later part of the course. 
In articulating schools I suppose that these numbers would be found too 
large; but they seem to me the right ones for schools where natural 
signs and the manual alphabet are the means of communication. 

I am satisfied that they will give the ablest instructor enough to do, 
and that larger numbers will in most cases lead to hurried and imperfect 
work by the teacher, and so will impair the value of the education re- 
ceived by the pupil. 

A paper was then read on Primary Geography, by H. C. Hammond. 


PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. 
BY H. C. HAMMOND. 


It is with a view of bringing out from the teachers here suggestions 
as to the best means of doing efficient work in the school-room, that I 
present a brief paper with reference to the instruction of the deaf and 
dumb in Geography. .I wish to remark at the outset, that I propose 
to speak only concerning the study for classes at the age and point of 
development considered suitable for the study of Primary Geography, 
varying in different cases, but generally the first of the third year in the 
institution, and do not purpose to touch the subject for higher classes. 
I fully realize that time is limited, and do not expect to consume much 
of it, nor do I expect to exhaust the subject; I shall be satisfied to do 
much less. 

Geography is an advantageous study for the deaf and dumb, because 
it develops faculties very necessary for them to cultivate, viz. those of 
observation and memory, and does this by taking hold of the element 
already strongest, viz. curiosity, and leading it in an interesting and 
proper channel. 

There is a training of the observation and memory that is of incalcu- 
lable advantage. Given an obscure name to find upon the map, and 
the chances are great that many other points, tlemselves new at first, 
will be noticed and held in the mind so far as to be readily found upon 
deniand. That the eye should see often the same features of land and 
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water portrayed, means that the general shape is to become firmly fixed 
upon the mind, and the habit be formed of observing and comparing 
the shape and size of most objects coming in the range of vision. 

Nice distinctions have often to be made between names that are in 
many respects quite alike ; they may differ in their endings, or the 
names may be the same but need a limitation of place, or there may be 
some other variation which, though slight, will make a difference in the 
location of thousands of miles. All exercises in finding the true result 
in such cases can tend only in one direction, development of the faculties 
alluded to. 

It is advantageous because of the interest naturally felt in it by the 
the pupil. Many-coloured maps, numerous wood-cuts, attract the child, 
and tend to fasten his attention upon the subject matter. So well is 
this recognised that our most successful arithmetics even are profusely 
illustrated. It is always a pleasant thing for a child to search for a 
new feature upon a picture or a map when there is a reasonable cer- 
tainty of finding it. If any one doubt this, he has only to watch a 
little, and he will observe that in schools of all kinds, children will be 
found amusing themselves, when they ought perhaps to be at some 
other task, by giving each other names to search out upon the map, and 
the pleasure evinced when the eye rests upon the spot sought for, is the 
same in kind, and differs only in degree from the satisfaction felt over 
the successful solution of a difficult question in mathematics. 

But the study of Geography is advantageous, because of its valuable 
aid in teaching language. No Geography can lay claim to being worthy 
of use unless its descriptive part is well looked to, and this done the 
deaf mute cannot take up any book that shall more aid him in his ac- 
quisition of language, and for this one reason, if no other, that it is lan- 
guage concerning that country, in the representation of which upon the 
map he is deeply interested. 

It will probably be conceded by all that the most rapid progress is 
made in the acquisition of any language by reading an abundance of 
good literature in that tongue, provided, of course, that one cannot have 
the opportunity of learning to speak it. It is often remarked that stage- 
players, even those of limited education, use very good language. The 
reason lies in the fact of their familiarity with the fine language of the 
playwrights with which it is their fortune to come in contact. So with 
the deaf mute, familiarity with the diction of a well-written book con- 
cerning subjevts interesting to him cannot fail to produce good results. 

But all is not roseate in this, any more than any other Neenah of our 
work. Notwithstanding the fact that we can use text-books written 
for hearing and speaking children, these are open to severe criticisms. 
A common fault with these is to begin the work with quite a treatise on 
the motions of the earth, zones, latitude and longitude, and the different 
forms of government with which this globe is blessed. Some of these a 
child in the full possession of his faculties does not appreciate till he 
has enjoyed several more years of schooling than falls to the lot of the: 
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deaf and dumb child entering the field at a disadvantage. The'time to 
instruct the child in these things is just when he has to use them. He 
comes to a question, e.g. upon latitude of a certain place and does 
not know what latitude means. Then and there is the time to instruct 
him in the meaning of the question, making the explanation simple as 
possible, and not confusing the mind of the child (as at the age we are 
considering one might do) with reasons why. 

But the most prominent trouble lies in the maps. The very first 
things to be secured here, are accuracy and clearness, well defined 
bcundaries, careful location of prominent places and their names, un- 
mistakable distinctions between land and water. No representation of 
the character of the surface of the country by different shading should 
be allowed which in any way interferes with the perspicacity of the map, 
for no amount of information on the first point can make up for a want 
upon the second. Wall-maps, outline of course, should accompany and 
correspond exactly with the maps in the text-book. These should be so 
clear, and on such a scale as to be seen with ease across the school-room. 
Distinctions between adjoining states or countries should be shown by 
differences in colour ; water should be manifested by shading. No 
greater number of rivers, towns or mountains should appear than in the 
map in the text-book. It is hardly necessary to ask the question whe- 
ther one or more of these faults cannot be found in all the books and 
wall-maps now in use in our institutions. I have yet to see any set of 
wall-maps or any work on Primary Geography with which I can declare 
myself satisfied. This is the more a matter of regret since some have 
many excellencies ; so many indeed that it seems strange all the neces- 
sary points should not have been covered. A satisfactory work upon 
this subject would indeed be a valuable addition to our Bibliography. 

Falling then as it does, upon the teacher to choose from the different 
authors in this line, the one to be the guide for the first twovor three 
years as the case may be, of instruction in this branch, and from the 
author chosen, such portions as may be of most benefit to the class, 
the question naturally arises how much to attempt to teach, and 
how to go about it. The late great master of Object teaching, the 
wonderful Agassiz, remarked, that if he had a class to instruct in the 
rudiments of Geography, he would wish no text book, but would lead 
his class out doors, and show them a valley, a mountain, lake, river, &c. 
This, no doubt, would be the truest way to leave a correct and lasting 
impression, Unfortunately, however, for many of us our locations pre- 
clude the possibility of doing this, conveniently orinconveniently. But 
this want is better looked after by charts than the others we have no- 
ticed. 

It seems naturally correct to say that a pupil should be taught first 
and most thoroughly, the geography of his own State or section of coun- 
try, then that of the nation of which it is a part, afterwards that of 
other nations. With the last, it is next to impossible, and indeed not 
advisable to attempt to do more than give a general idea of the most 
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prominent points. Indeed I have met many well educated men who 
felt no particular sense of shame, because of their inability to locate 
from memory some groups of islands in the 8. W. Pacific, or give you 
the location of some town, and a good sized one at that, in the vicinity 
of the Yangtse Kiang River. 

It does not seem advisable, as I have already hinted, to give the pupil 
any trouble about latitude and longitude, zones, &c., or even a lesson of 
definitions of natural divisions of land and water. The last are impor- 
tant, it is true, and necessary before the pupil can be said to understand 
the rudiments, but to attempt a mastery of them all at once, leads to 
confusion and creates distaste. They should be taken up and explained 
when they are met in the development of the subject. In that case 
they are more clearly understood, because applied when learned and 
consequently are more firmly fixed in the mind. 

As one of the principal aids to success in our speciality, is ability to 
so vary the exercises of the class room, as to keep the interest at the 
proper point, (which is impossible if the pupils are kept at any one form 
of recitation for a great length of time at once) it may not be amiss to 
notice some of the ways in which the recitation may be varied. A class 
should probably go from large slates to small, and from writing to the 
use of the manual alphabet, or vice versa, two or three times in the course 
of one recitation. 

Though old fashioned, the plan of having a head and foot to the class, 
spelling the answers to questions, still recommends itself, because the 
principle of emulation can be well brought into play. In this exercise, 
by the way, no pupil should be allowed, as a rule, to give the bare an- 
swer, but should always form a complete sentence of it, thus looking 
continually toward the acquisition of language. 

A very simple, and almost universally interesting exercise consists in 
giving a portion of the lesson (under the teacher’s guidance of course), 
into the hands of the pupils themselves; ¢.g. one is selected to indicate 
upon the map the location of any given place or feature, spelling at the 
same time upon the fingers the complete sentence, forming the answer 
to the question. Instead of the teacher, some one of the pupils asks 
the question. But no pupil must ask a question which he himself can- 
not answer. If the place is indicated correctly, the next pupil asks a 


question. Should the scholar at the map fail, questioner and questioned 


change places. This leads to a thorough searching of the map, for out 
of the way places, concerning which to ask, in order to puzzle some 
classmate. 

A few words about map drawing, though that alone is sufficient to 
claim an entire article. I simply propose to remark that it can be very 
advantageously brought into use in its simpler forms in teaching our 
pupils Primary Geography. It does not seem wise to attempt it scien- 
tifically, hy any method of triangulation, or following the treatises ap- 
pended to many text books, but seems sufficient to give the pupils op- 


.portunity to copy as nearly as possible, upon slates first, paper afterward , 
K 
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as they begin to take pride in it, the maps in their text-books. Bid 
them put in the principal towns, at the same time trying to remember 
their names. Nothing tends more to fix in the mind the location of 
places and shape of sections of country, than this same copying. 

These are the points I had in mind to bring before you, and if they 
open the question of teaching the branch of study I have taken as the 
subject for my remarks, to your discussion, I shall be well pleased. 
Bring forward, teachers, the minutie of your methods of instruction, 
and let us compare notes carefully, so that this gathering may result the 
most advantageously for us, upon whom depends the success or failure 
of any plan of instruction which may be introduced. 

Mr. Thomas Brown (deaf mute) next read a paper on “ Text Books.” 


A FEW THOUGHTS ON TEXT-BOOKS. 
3Y THOMAS L. BROWN. 


The importance of the text-books used in our several institutions is 
obvious from the fact that mute education is peculiar in nature, and 
very few books have been tested and found to be well adapted to it. 
Besides the proverbial blunders in language made by mutes may be 
traced in many cases to defects in the course of instruction, often based 
upon the nature of the books studied. 

The new teacher will, as a general rule, depend upon them as his 
guide in the school-room, while they are to the experienced instructor 
what tools are to the skilful mechanic. Skill consists only in the in- 
telligent handling of books as in the case of tools. The better tools 
used the better work done. The same with books. Our text-books 
are not all of them what they might be. This is a source of vexation 
and discouragement to the teacher. The most popular text-books in 
hearing schools do not always prove good for our mute schools. Itis to 
be regretted that there are but few books writtenexpressly for the use of 
the mute pupil. An inflation would not receive a veto from any direc- 
tion whatever. It would, on the contrary, be regarded as a good sign 
for the progress of mute instruction. The more books to make selec- 
tions from, the better selections are likely to be made. 

The chief object of our institutions is to give the mute a fair know- 
ledge of language. This is the first thought, and the other branches 
secondary, although not the less essential to a complete course. When 
we meet a deaf mute who is master of English, we consider it an evi- 
dence of our success, and feel as if we had accomplished ‘our mission. 
It is the command of language that enables the mute to break down the 
barrier which his deafness has built between him and society. The 
better he can express himself in written language the better he gets 
along. It appears that nothing but a good education can make any 
mute happy and make him forget that he cannot hear. 

In order to accomplish this object we have to look for suitable stud- 
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ies. The considerations that govern their selections are different and 
subject to circumstances. The first and last thought should be that the 
school books contain the best style of language, and at the same time 
give the greatest amount of useful information in the smallest space. 
They should not be so far above the average capacity of the class as to 
require much help from the teacher, and as a consequence take up pre- 
cious time that might otherwise be more profitably employed. 

Let the book be such as shall, with the aid of a dictionary, explain 
its own lessons. Marginal definitions as generally found in readers 
would be a great improvement in other books, particularly in history. 
Also illustrative sentences and marginal notes, as in Lossing’s History 
of the United States, would answer the purpose of compelling the pu- 
pil to stwdy and think for himself. By the way, every effort should be 
made to set the mute thinking. Nothing but a sense of independence 
can bring this about. 

The language in the text-books should be such as can be more or less 
used in conversation and letter-writing. Idioms and phrases are neces- 
sary. Such books can hardly be procured unless written and published 
expressly for the use of our mute schools. 

Dr. Peet’s Part Second, now out of print, is the best idiomatic guide 
the writer has ever seen. A revision of it and its combination with the 
Part Third would give us a splendid text-book. Experience and obser- 
vation, limited as they may be, have convinced the writer that the pupil 
should commence as soon as practicable to depend upon his own resources, 
and work for the acquirement of written language. This will form the 
desirable habit of self-help when away from school. The usual course 
of instruction, say seven or eight years, cannot give the mute more than 
an ordinary education that may be considered as the foundation of addi- 
tional knowledge from a contined study and love for general reading. 
Hence the necessity of independence in the school-room. Give him as 
little help as reasonable, and at the same time give him encouragement, 
and show him our interest in his pursuits. 

Self-dependence teaches wild beasts to take care of themselves. The 
mute will know the value of what knowledge he gains by his own exer- 
tions. 

If our text-books are capable of improvement, there is great need of 
a dictionary that is adapted to the peculiar wants of our schools. We 
ought to put in the hand of the mute a complete guide to English. 
Gallaudet’s Dictionary, or Definer as it is called, would if more complete 
admirably answer the purpose. Its definitions and illustrative sentences 
are so simple and comprehensive that they can scarcely fail to guide the 
mute in the use of words. It hac deen used as a text-book with satis- 
factory results in Hartford and New York, if not in other Institutions. 
It is a matter of great regret that the lamented author did not make it 
fuller. Something should be done by our institutions to cause it to be 
enlarged on the same plan. Pains and expense should not be spared in 
procuring proper school-books. 
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It is feared that too much attention is paid to the show that our 
schools make in exhibitions and examinations. The future welfare of 
the pupil is to be borne in mind. Inspire him with the love of reading 
even to the occasional neglect of daily studies. Let him take home 
with him his school-books for future reference to refresh his memory. 
Also give him a suitable dictionary already spoken of. Then you will 
have good reason to look for respectable and intelligent graduates. 

Our institutions are judged by their graduates scattered over the 
country, rather than those in attendance. The graduates will be what 
they are while at school. They will be what their teachers are. They 
are a reflection of the institution they attended. There is no other 
school whose work is so widely varied and unlimited. We educate the 
body We educate the mind. We educate the soul, preparing it for a 
better world. No words can ‘give a full idea of our responsibility. 
This cannot but impel us to seek the best means by which to make our 
labour successful and satisfactory. 

Rev. Dr. Turner, in reference to the paper read by Mr. Brown, wished 
to call attention to the fact that Mr. Brown was a congenital deaf mute, 
and that they might expect to find in him mutism of the deepest dye. 
His father and his mother were congenital deaf mutes; his grandfather 
was a congenital deaf mute, and he had an aunt that was congenitally 
deaf, who married a deaf man, and they had two deaf children. He 
wished to say that Thomas Brown was educated in the school at Hart- 
ford by signs, and by the old signs ; and that in him they had conelu- 
sive proof of the fact that the teaching of the deaf and dumb by signs 
was not_a failure. His specimen of composition just presented to the 
Convention would do credit to any one who had been through the 
schools and academies of the States, and he might, perhaps, truthfully 
say their colleges. He had been asked how it was that the pupils did 
not rise toa higher grade in composition? The reason was this: Take 
an ordinary hearing and speaking boy ; put him into the alphabet in a 
common school ; let him remain there five or six years ; then ask him to 
write for you a composition on the beauties of spring or the glories of 
the heavens, and what sort of work would he make of it? Why, they 
seem to expect, and the world seems to expect, that a deaf and dumb 
boy, taken at the age of ten or twelve years, and remaining at school 
five or six years (he, Dr. Turner, thought that was all the time allowed 
in some schools) ; they seem to expect a deaf mute, taught five or six 
years, would acquire the same amount of knowledge as the more fortu- 
nate pupils—those taught in the schools of the hearing and speaking 
children—in twice the number of years. He would say the conclusion 
that the teaching of the deaf and dumb by signs was a failure, was not 
giving a correct expression of the fact. He (Dr. Turner) would say it 
was because they did not give them sufficient time for instruction. 
After relating several instances in which, under the old system of in- 
struction, deaf mutes had attained a very high state of proficiency in the 
use of language, including the French in a few instances, he (Dr, Tur- 
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ner) said it would take him too much time to enumerate the young 
men, and women too, who had acquired a good knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language, and could write a good composition. They were scattered 
all over the land; and he would say that results like these, obtained 
under difficulties, when Mr. Gallaudet had just commenced the institu- 
tion, when everything was new, before the adoption of the later im- 
provements, were extremely satisfactory. He maintained that the old 
methodical signs by which they taught gave young men and women a 
good knowledge of the English language, enabling them to read fluently 
and write as correctly as other children. His (Dr. Turner’s) inference 
was, do not pull up the old stakes nor obliterate the old land-marks 
until they had unmistakeably arrived at some improvement, some 
method of teaching deaf mutes which was unquestionably superior to 
that which had elevated so many hundreds of the deaf and dumb in 
this country, and made them useful, intelligent, and, he might say, well- 
educated members of the community. 

Dr. P. G. Gillett said the remarks just made impressed upon his mind 
the thought that perhaps he was labouring under a misapprehension as 
to what the desires and aims of those who advocated the resolution 
might be. He presumed no one would ignore what had been accom- 
plished in past years ; he thought no one would break down the fabric 
that had been raised by the fathers whom they missed sadly at the 
Convention at the present time. He thought there was only one thing 
to regret, and that was that the honourable position which they had so 
worthily bestowed on the President took him off the floor. He was 
vlad that Mr. Turner, the Patriarch of the Convention, made the re- 
marks he did ; and if he thought the young men were disposed to pass 
with indifference what the fathers had done, or in any way to reflect 
upon or dishonour the fathers, he was entirely mistaken. If, however, 
they could make a step in advance of anything that had been done, he 
thought that the fathers themselves would not object to it. He was 
glad to have an opportunity to make this statement, and he made these 
remarks with all respect to the gentleman who had just taken his seat, 
and who was the honoured President of this Convention. 

Mr. O. D. Cooke said he would yield to none in respect for the vari- 
ous worthies. Asa boy he had sat at their feet, and as a man he hon- 
oured their works and revered their memories. Nor would he wish to 
remove the old land-marks, without a thorough trial of the proposed 
substitutes. 

Mr. J. B. McGann said, in replying to the address of the learned and 
esteemed President, he felt he had an arduous duty to perfurm, more 
especially when he remembered that he was at issue with him im the 
important subject under discussion. He (Mr. Turner) had spoken ap- 
provingly of the system of instruction introduced into the United States 
by the late Rev. Dr. Gallaudet, that invented by the Abbé Sicard, and 
he had also advocated in no measured terms that ‘‘ we should not 
remove our old landmarks.” 
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He (Mr. McGann) wished to state that that system of sign lan- 
guage in the order of words as expressed by those who are blessed with 
the sense of hearing and the faculty of speech was a failure in the in- 
struction of the deaf and dumb. Itard, the eminent resident physician 
of the Institution at Paris, having closely observed the results of the 
system pursued in that institution for forty years, pronounced it a fail- 
ure, and with a view of taking a step in the right direction, bequeathed 
a legacy for the purpose of establishing a class in the institution, to be 
instructed without the use of the sign language. Sicard’s celebrated 
pupil (Massie) astonished the world with his answers to philosophical 
questions collusively given, and the late Dr. Peet writes that he 
(Massie) ‘“‘ had not the ability to write two consecutive sentences with 
grammatical accuracy.” 

Sicard’s system was set aside by Bebian, who, if he (Mr. McGann) 
remembered correctly, was Sicard’s successor, and whose pupil, Vaisse, 
introduced it into the New York Institution some thirty or more years 
ago, which had, up to the present time, been termed the “ American 
System,” founded upon the order of thought, putting subject and object 
or object and subject before the verb. He (Mr. McGann) challenged 
contradiction of his statements. The system which the talented and 
amiable Principal of the New York Institution had submitted, ignored 
the use of sign language tm toto. It was a specimen of ingenious men- 
tal powers, eminently calculated to lead the deaf-mute mind to think in 
that language which must of necessity become his vernacular, and of the 
utility of which they in the Ontario Institution had ocular proof. 

A Fellow of Cambridge, in his testimonial of the ability of Dr. Lush- 
ington to fill the chair in the University of Glasgow as a Professor of 
Greek, wrote thus: “Some men read Greek and read it well ; some men 
write Greek and write it well, but Dr. Lushington thinks in Greek.” 
They then should not go backwards to the old landmarks, but take a 
stride in the right direction—-forward, like all other educational insti- 
tutions, and thereby give to their unfortunate pupils similar advantages 
and consequent benefits enjoyed by their more favoured brethren. Pro- 
gress in civilization might be ascribed to the amount and success of 
our intellectual activity, and with a heartfelt acquaintance with Holy 
Writ in which abstract terms abound. These signs for the abstract terms 
is the rock on which we founder. Emotional and pantomic signs aid 
the instructor. 

It was a pleasing fact that Dr. Peet and Dr. Gallaudet and twenty- 
five distinguished teachers of the institutions of the States and those of 
the Ontario Institution favoured Dr. Peet’s manuscript, and afforded in- 
disputable evidence of the necessity of a change in the system of instruc- 
tion hitherto pursued. 

The aim of instructors should be to guide the minds of their pu- 
pils to attach clearly defimed ideas, to words in the construction of sim- 
ple, complex and compound sentences, and thus enable them to think in 
language and thereby develop by the principles of induction their re- 
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flective faculties. Other methods, such as making arbitrary signs an 
auxiliary, counteract, instead of aiding us to give them an education 
suitable to their wants, Alphabetic language fulfilled for the deaf the 
same office as spoken words do for us—the formation of the letters 
being an intermediate link between the idea and the written or printed 
word. Shall we go back to the days of our grandfathers ? 

Dr. I. L. Peet said when these three men of undoubted ability say it is 
time to make a step in advance and not to go back to the days of their 
grandfathers he thought it their duty to honour this advanced step, and 
give the proposed system a trial. It seemed to him the proper time to 
correct some misapprehensions in regard to the sign language. His 
(Dr. Peet’s) was the scripture doctrine, “Try all things ; hold fast to 
that which is good.” They had tried the old sign language, and they 
had not found it wanting, and it was the preamble to the resolutions 
which were brought before the Convention, which he (Dr. Peet) thought 
caused the majority of the members to feel that an attack had been 
made upon the sign language and upon the old method of instruction. 
He inferred from these resolutions’that it was proposed to make a trial in 
various institutions of educating the young without signs, and the im- 
pression was that no signs were to be used in these experiments in teach- 
ing the deaf and dumb. His (Dr. Peet’s) own impression was that the use 
of signs would never injure any one. They tended directly to promote 
clearness of mind and vividness of conception, to awaken the dormant 
intellect, arouse the sleeping faculties, stir the sensibilities and compel 
the will. No one could make signs so clearly as to be certain that the ideas 
he was expressing were grasped by those he was addressing without a 
thorough realization of the exact import of what he was impressing upon 
their minds; and no one could follow such signs without feeling that 
new light had been thrown upon the theme. It was the wonderful 
power which signs had over the mind of the deaf mute which gave them 
their great value. Growing out of the natural mode of thought imposed 
on those whose principal associations with the outer world were through 
the sense of sight, they were pictorial in their character; and were pre- 
sented in the order which the painter would follow in placing his figures 
upon the canvas. This constituted what had been called the natural 
order of signs. Of course, in a community composed of partially deve- 
loped deat mutes, there would be little reference to the abstract. Simple 
pictures of external life and action could alone be given. With further 
development would come those references to processes of thought and 
feeling which could be made by describing their outward manifesta- 
tions. Next analogy would suggest signs for many of the simpler ab- 
stract terms. Then would come those more general expressions which 
consisted of an enumeration of particulars. Thus the general idea of 
time would be represented as minutes, hours, days, weeks, months and 
years all thrown into one, and character as thinking, feeling and acting 
right or wrong. While this had made the sign language a good means 
of analysis, it had rendered it difficult to use it with rapidity, except in 
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narration and description, had given it a tendency to tautology, and 
had made it an instrument of doubtful utility in following a speaker in 
translating his words to deaf mutes. This difficulty had been partially 
obviated by mixing spelled words with signs, a practice which detracted 
from the unity and harmony of the sign language, besides giving the 
pupil a wrong idea of the correct use of words by introducing them in 
a different order from what properly belonged to them. It was in fact 
a sort of patois, neither one language nor the other. It had, moreover, 
this additional disadvantage, that it could be used only among those 
deaf mutes who had a considerable knowledge of words. A conviction 
of the evil of this state of things had led both teachers and pupils in 
the American institutions to the effort to devise short signs for general and 
abstract terms, signs which should follow the analogies of pantomime, 
while avoiding its diffusiveness. The principle which more than any 
other had favoured the development of this idea was that of combining 
the initial letter of a word with a single gesture suggestive of its mean- 
ing. Thus character was now represented by the letter C impressed 
upon the heart, and time by the letter T revolved in a single circle. 

The advantage derived from this class of signs, judging from the 
observations he (Dr. Peet) had made in the New York Institution, where 
perhaps the principle had been more fully carried out than elsewhere, 
was that the pupils used them so generally in their ordinary conversa- 
tion and in their debates, and saw them so often made in the lectures 
delivered to them, that the younger ones got hold of them with compara- 
tive ease, just as hearing children gained a knowledge of spoken lan- 
guage by mere intercourse with older persons, and when they undertook 
to translate these signs into language, as, by the assistance of their teach- 
ers they were easily enabled to do, they were delighted to find that 
they had come into possession of words the initial letters of which they 
had all along been using when making the corresponding signs, and 
when the teacher, explaining the meaning of a word, made one of these 
signs they recognised its signification at once, even without analysis. 

This led Dr. Peet to speak of two points in which he said the advan 
tage of the use of signs in teaching written language was very apparent. 

One was giving the pupils a thought by means of signs, and requir- 
ing them to write it out in words. This was a test of their knowledge 
of alphabetic discourse, and enabled the teacher, by the correction of 
mistakes to promote accuracy and propriety of expression. The other 
was to require the pupils to translate an English passage into signs, 
which was equivalent to requiring a hearing boy to translate into Eng- 
lish from the Latin or any other language of different idiom, and had a 
similar effect as a means of intellectual discipline. 

Signs were, moreover, important as a means of religious instruction, 
of moral training, and of quickening the mind and giving it many ideas 
which ought to be possessed long before they could be reached through 
the pupil’s acquaintance with written language. 

So far then from repudiating the use of signs in institutions for the 
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deaf and dumb, he would favour their improvement as a means of 
communication. 

Still, he could not help thinking that, in direct instruction in 
the English language in the class-room, it was very desirable to follow, 
as far as possible, a method which should lead the pupil to think 
in that language, and to make it from the start, so to speak, a part of 
his mental consciousness, deviating from this practice, as had already 
been suggested, only in requiring translations by the pupil from one 
language into the other. 

Mr. A. Johnson (deaf mute) was very glad Dr. Peet had adopted this 
new system—the nearest approach to using language without signs. 
He taught the pupils to think in words. For instance, when he showed 
him the word “table,” he did not think of the sign for table, but of the 
table itself. So with a chair; he did not think of the sign for chair, 
but of the chair itself ; and so of other things. When they were teach- 
ing the deaf and dumb language, they learned to impress the language 
itself, and afterwards they could express it easily in signs and be able 
to write anything, since they could learn without any trouble in two or 
three months. When they talked about deaf-mute composition, he ac- 
knowledged that there was very great difference in it, and even the best 
scholars could not hope to use language with entire correctness in every 
particular while they were in school; but they could instruct them so 
that they could think the language, and how to study for themselves. 

Mr. Seliney, of New York, presented a paper, which was referred, 
without being read, to the Executive Committee. 

The roll of the Convention was then read and corrected. 

Mr. E. G. Valentine offered the following resolution :— 

“« Resolved—Thata Committee of three be appointed to examineall copies 

of new text-books presented to them, and report upon the same at the 
next Convention.” 
In moving the resolution, he said it was generally conceded that there 
was a far too limited supply of text-bouks especially adapted to the 
wants of the deaf and dumb, and that, in his opinion, the great diffi- 
culty in securing such books was in obtaining the requisite means for 
publishing them. As it then was, if a member of the profession desired 
to publish a work of the kind he had the utmost difficulty, as the de- 
mand for them was so limited the publishers would not assume the 
responsibility of publication. He thought that the several institutions 
could not spend money for a better purpose than by rendering aid to 
supply their schools with suitable text-books, and that, even if no sub- 
stantial assistance was rendered, an author would feel more encouraged 
to proceed with his work, provided it had received the approval of a 
properly constituted Committee, such as indicated by the resolution. 

The resolution was then adopted. 

Messrs. E. G. Valentine, of Indiana ; J. Williams, of Connecticut ; and 
J. W. Swiler, of Illinois, were appointed such Committee. 

Mr. W. Wilkinson wished to introduce a resolution. They wantei 
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some four or five hundred short signs for words that were constantly 
recurring, and which now involved a good deal of circumlocution to ex- 
press. He proposed to offer a resolution that Dr. Peet and Dr. T. Gal- 
laudet—who were living near each other, and each of whom he thought 
was rather clever in getting up signs—be appointed to devise such 
signs :— 

“« Resolved ~That Dr. I. L. Peet and Dr. Thomas Gallaudet be appointed 
a Committee to devise short and comprehensive signs for such words in 
common use as we now have no suitable gesture for; and that princi- 
pals and teachers be requested to forward, from time to time, to the 
Committee a list of such words as they meet them in their experience. 

Mr. H. W. Syle was glad to see gentlemen who appreciated most the 
value of signs coming to acknowledge the value of establishing a de- 
pendence upon words. He believed the use of signs, each to represent 
a word, would increase the capacity of deaf mutes to pass at once to 
words, 

The resolution was then passed. 

Dr. Turner, from the Committee appointed at the Seventh Conven- 
tion to inquire into hereditary deafness, made a report which was ac- 
cepted, and the Committee continued, with instructions to report at a 
future time. 

Prof. E. A. Fay, Secretary, read the following communication, which 
it was voted to receive and include in the Proceedings of the Con- 
vention :— 


Belleville, 18th July, 1874. 
‘‘ To the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb: 


‘“‘T have the honour to announce that the monument to the late 
Laurent Clerc, procured by the contributions of the deaf mutes of 
America, will be dedicated at the American Asylum, Hartford, Connec- 
ticut, on the 2nd of September next. 

‘‘A cordial invitation is hereby extended to the members of the Con- 
vention, and all others interested in deaf-mute education, to attend the 
exercises. 

“ Very respectfully, 
“ HENRY WINTER SYLE, 
“ Secretary National Clerc Memorial Fund.” 


Mr. Thomas Maclutire said he would like to hear the course of study 
and manual labour, &c., pursued in the Ontario Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb. 

Dr. W. J. Palmer, Principal, said he would give the information 
desired with pleasure. As many of their teachers resided in Belleville, 
the hours for work and study were arranged so that they could be on 
duty at the time required. The hours observed were—Breakfast, 7 
A.M. ; workshops, &c., from 7.30 to 8.45 A.M.; chapel, 9; after which 
they go into the school-rooms, and remain until 12, when they go to 
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dinner. School hours 1.30 to 3 P.M. After this, the male pupils go 
into the workshops, and the female pupils into the work-room, until 
5.30; tea at 6, study hours from 7 to 9, except for younger pupils, who 
retire at 8. The trades taught the male pupils are carpentering and 
cabinet-making, and shoemaking. The female pupils learn household 
work, plain and fancy sewing and knitting, &c. Such of the pupils as 
evince a talent are taught drawing. 

The Institution is under the supervision of an Inspector, who is also 
Inspector of Asylums, Prisons, &c., of the Province. He is directly 
responsible to the Government. He makes frequent inspections, and 
writes out his report in a minute book kept in the Principal’s office, a 
copy of which is sent to the Government. The Principal is the execu- 
tive head of the Institution, and, as such, is held responsible to the 
Government for its proper management. All matters relating to the 
management of the Institution must be reported through the Principal 
to the Inspector. 

Mr. C. W. Ely wished to know who had the appointment of the 
teachers. 

Dr. Palmer said that such appointments were made by the Inspector 
upon the recommendation of the Principal. He thought this the right 
plan, because, if the Principal was to be held responsible for the man- 
agement of the Institution, he should have the selection or recommenda- 
tion of the teachers and officers. 

The minutes of the day’s proceedings were then read and approved. 

Dr. W. J. Palmer wished to make an announcement in answer to in- 
quiries about text-books. The firsttwo heused were English, and he 
learned that any such would pass into the United States free of duty, 
so that any one could procure them, He also hoped members would 
not fail to supply their photographs, as he wished to get up as complete 
a group of the Convention as possible. 

On motion of Mr. G. O. Fay, the Convention adjourned until to- 
morrow at 10 A.M. 





FIFTH DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


SuNpDAY, 19th July, 1874. 


The Convention was called to order by the President at 10 o’clock A.M. 

Mr. D. E. Bartlett conducted a model religious service, at the close 
of which 

Mr. W. Wilkinson, of California, Chairman of the Committee ap- 
pointed to prepare a memorial of the life and services of the late Dr. H. 
P. Peet, reported the following, which was adopted : 

“Since the last meeting of this Association, ‘He who giveth to His 
beloved sleep ’ has called to his final rest one who, by his wise counsels, 
by his vast services, and by his strong personal character and moral 
worth, has occupied a foremost position in the profession. 
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“ Although in the natural course of events, and at his advanced age, 
the death of our venerable friend and associate, Dr. Peet, could not be 
unexpected, yet we may venture to say that the shadow which on the 
first of January, 1873, fell upon his late home, crept with the sad 
news throughout the land, and rested upon hundreds of hearthstones 
where his name had become a household word. It seems, therefore, 
only appropriate that, although his work and reputation are world-wide, 
and his services require no memorial to perpetuate them, a brief 
sketch of his history should form part of the minutes of this Associa- 
tion of which he was so active a member, and whose meetings he never 
failed to attend. 

“Harvey Prindle Peet was born on the 19th of November, 1794, at 
Bethlehem, Litchfield County, Connecticut. His early training was rug- 
ged, giving to mind and body alike the vigour which characterized his 
life ; while his social surroundings were such as to stimulate high moral 
purpose and activity. He had no aristocratic ancestry to give him social 
distinction without desert; he had no inherited wealth to lure him to 
ease. He was too proud to be dependent on any one but himself ; 
too poor to be lazy ; too ambitious to be satisfied with a rear rank in 
any calling to which he might address himself. The rough discipline of 
a New England farm early gave him that fine physical development 
which always made him a noticeable man in a public assembly. His 
reading and studies rapidly enlarged and elevated a mind logical in its 
tendencies rather than quick or brilliant, while his human sympathies 
and Christian sentiments softened those asperities that too often cha- 
racterize the ‘self-made man.’ He was never ashamed of his humble 
origin, or of his youthful struggles with poverty. He believed tho- 
roughly in the dignity, not of labour, but of the labourer ; and so we 
doubt not that at Andover, where he fitted for college and partially 
supported himself by manual labour, he sawed wood in winter and 
raised vegetables in summer, just as he studied his Latin Grammar or 
Euclid, with lofty aims and purposes. 

“In the year 1822, at the mature age of twenty-eight, he graduated 
from Yale College with the intention of entering the ministry, but an 
invitation to become a teacher at the Hartford Asylum, which was 
then under the management of the elder Gallaudet, turned the current 
of his life into a new and unexpected channel, which offered, however, 
the broadest scope for the exercise of his varied talents. He remained 
connected with the Hartford Institution for nine years, most of the 
time fulfilling the double duties of teacher and steward. In February, 
1831, he was called to the headship of the New York Institution, 
which during several years had been struggling for existence, and en- 
tered upon the discharge of his duties with a zeal and determination 
that soon infused vigour and life in every department. ‘I do not know 
what this young man intends,’ said Cesar of the youthful Brutus, 
‘but whatever he intends, he intends vehemently.’ Dr. Peet brought 
to his work the ‘vehement intention,’ which is essential to all great 
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success. His strong muscular powers now served him a good turn, for 
he was thus enabled to carry a burden that would have crushed ordi- 
nary men. He taughtaclass, administered the commissary department, 
conducted: religious exercises, acted as Secretary of the Board of Direc- 
tors, wrote text-books and reports, introduced trades, excited public 
sympathy and interest in his work, advocated the claims of the deaf 
and dumb before his State Legislature—in short, gave his personal at- 
tention to all the thousand details which go to make up a success- 
ful management. 

“ For thirty-six years, as Principal, Dr. Peet gave the best energies of 
his life to the building up of the New York Institution. For fourteen 
years of that time he was President of the Board of Directors. He 
retired in 1867, on the occasion of the semi-centenary of the Institution, 
but continued to reside in the immediate neighbourhood until the morn- 
ing of the Ist of January, 1873, when his soul passed ‘out of the 
darkness into the light.’ 

‘Dr. Peet was a kingly man in thought and person. His very pre- 
sence inspired respect, and if at times he appeared arbitrary, it was be- 
cause he believed so thoroughly in himself. His executive ability was 
remarkable. He had the patience which Mrs. Browning says is ‘ almost 
power,’ and a tireless industry that enabled him, outside of his profes- 
sional duties, to write more upon deaf mute instruction, its history, 
methods, &c., than any man living or dead. In social life he was dig- 
nified, yet genial ; of warm, quick sympathies for all human sorrows ; 
abounding in the charity which ‘thinketh no evil,’ as well as in alms- 
giving ; loyal to his country, his friends, and to himself ; a devout Chris- 
tian in every relation of life. 


‘“«*He bore without reproach the grand old name of gentleman.’ 


“ WARRING WILKINSON, 
“'T. H. GALLAUDET, 
“HH. W. SyYLe.” 


Mr. D. E. Bartlett, of Hartford, Chairman of the Committee appointed 
to prepare a Memorial of the Rev. Collins Stone, submitted the follow- 
ing, which was adopted :— 

“‘ We miss in our gathering this year one who has been in times past a 
constant and regular attendant at our meetings from the very first. Rev. 
Collins Stone, who so ably presided over the Seventh Convention, has 
been removed from earth and transferred to the happier world above. 
His associates in the profession, and those now connected with it, assem- 
bled in the Eighth Convention, cannot refrain from some formal recog- 
nition of his services by way of memorial. No words can express the 
pain and grief which filled all our hearts as the news flashed through the 
land of the sudden and terrible accident which ended his life. And 
words cannot tell the sadness which we feel that he is not now with us, 
to further by his pen and by his tongue the interest of this meeting. 
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He was cut off in the fulness of his strength, after a busy life devoted 
to the instruction of the deaf and dumb, in which he laboured con- 
tinuously for more than thirty-seven years, with a zeal, assiduity and 
success which raised him to the foremost rank in the profession. For 
nineteen years a teacher in the American Asylum, eleven years Super- 
intendent of the Ohio Institution, spending the remainder of his life at 
the head of the Institution where he began his work, he proved him- 
self a man well fitted for his place, and one whom the world and the 
profession could ill afford to lose. His sudden and lamentable death 
occurred on the 23rd of December, 1870. On the evening of that day, 
at the close of evening worship in the chapel, at which it was his turn 
that day to officiate, he left the Asylum with a friend who had just 
called on him, and whom Mr. Stone had invited to ride with him. In 
less than half an hour from the time they left the building he was brought 
lifeless to the Asylum, having been struck, while in his carriage, by 
the locomotive of a train on the N. Y., N. H. and H. R. R. 

“* How deeply his loss was felt by the Asylum, his family, friends and 
fellow-citizens we will not attempt to tell ; nor will we try in this brief 
notice fully to portray the excellencies of his character. For activity, 
promptness, faithfulness and diligence in the performance of his duties, 
even in the most minute affairs—for his untiring watchfulness over the 
interests of all committed to his care—for his kindness and courtesy to 
his associates—for his irreproachable Christian character and conduct, 
and his general efficiency in the discharge of all the duties of-the rela- 
tions that he sustained in his profession and his position in life, he has 
left a record well worthy the admiration and imitation of all who ap- 
prove and love that which is noble and good. 


“PD. E. BARTLETT, 
“ Bens. TALBOT, 
“Gro. WING, 

* Committee.” 


Mr. W. Wilkinson, from the Committee appointed to prepare a Memo- 
rial of the late John R. Burnet, reported the following, which was 
adopted :— 

“There has lately passed from this life one to whose memory it is 
meet and right this Convention should place upon record a minute of 
respect, although he never was present at such a gathering, nor was 
his service as an instruetor of the deaf and dumb of long duration. In 
our cause there is enlisted not alone the teacher, the doer, but also the 
closet investigator; the scholar, the thinker, whose results, if less bril- 
liant, have no less real a value. 

“ John R. Burnet was a striking example of this class, as well as one 
of the very few deaf persons who have, by their own efforts, almost 
unassisted, achieved literary eminence. He was born at Livingston, 
N. J., in December, 1808, and lost his hearing at the age of eight years. 
A thirst for knowledge was already awakened, which he toiled to 
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gratify, with remarkable ardour and perseverance, at the secluded coun- 
try home where the greater part of his life was happily spent. He 
taught at the New York Institution for the year or two immediately 
succeeding its reorganization by Dr. H. P. Peet, for whom he formed 
a devoted friendship, which was fully reciprocated, and lasted un- 
changed to the end; and he was similarly engaged there for the last 
few years, bidding farewell to his class at the close of the term just 
ended, to return to the native hills he loved so well. Here, only a day 
or two later, he was suddenly called away on the 18th of June, 1874, 
from the new home he was preparing, to a more enduring abode. 

“ At an early period he sought an outlet from isolation keenly felt, 
through the use of the pen. A small volume of tales and poems attests 
talents which would probably have won him greater distinction had 
he continued to exert them in a popular channel. His after writings 
were almost exclusively concerning the deaf and dumb. Much of his 
work being auxiliary to and interwoven with that of others, its true ex- 
tent cannot now be determined ; enough, however, is recognisable to show 
the indefatigable assiduity and extent of his labours. They were often 
pursued among subjects of dry and forbidding character to the general 
reader ; still, even here, quaint and original speculations are often to 
be found; while curious and profound philosophical discussions, in 
which he bore himself ably, were his delight. The range and thorough- 
ness of his acquisitions were remarkable. He made himself master of 
several languages, and kept informed of multifarious details, as well 
as of the general progress of literature and science. In personal ap- 
pearance and habits he was modest and retiring, the exterior giving 
no indication of the wealth of learning treasured within. 

“The name of Burnet will go down to the future with that of Kitto. 
Though his labours attracted a smaller share of public attention from 
being devoted to the deaf and dumb, it is on this very account they 
merit a larger meed of our gratitude and homage. 


“ WARRING WILKINSON, 
« T, H. GALLAUDET, Committee.” 
‘HH. W. SYLE, 


Prof. E. A. Fay, of Washington, offered the following, which was 
adopted :— 

“ Resolved,—That, in view of the recent death of Charles Baker, 
Ph. D., for many years Head Master of the Yorkshire (England) Insti- 
tution for the Deaf and Dumb, this Convention desires to give expres- 
sion to its high appreciation of his character and work. The materials 
at hand do not enable us to present as full a record as we should de- 
‘sire of his life and services. Probably such a record may be obtained 
from one of his co-labourers in England, and will be published in the 
‘ Annals,’ ” 

Dr. Baker died in Doncaster on the 27th of May last, at the age of 
seventy years. For forty-five years previous to his death he had been 
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at the head of the Yorkshire Institution. He was an accomplished 
scholar, and, as those of us who were privileged to meet him in his own 
home can testify, a courteous Christian gentleman. His most impor- 
tant work was in connection with the education of the deaf and dumb ; 
but the various text-books that he prepared were found to meet a want 
deeply felt in the teaching of hearing children, and it is said that they 
worked a revolution in the methods of primary instruction in the schools 
of Great Britain. Besides his devoted and successful labours in the 
school-room, and his text-books for deaf mutes and others, his contribu- 
tions to the literature of our profession in the way of original works, 
translations, magazine and cyclopedia articles, especially his numerous 
articles in the “ Penny Cyclopedia,” afford striking evidence of his indus- 
try, zeal and ability, and entitle him to a high place in the ranks of 
those who have conferred great and lasting benefits upon the cause of — 
deaf-mute education. 

Mr. G. O. Fay, of Ohio, suggested there be informal statements from 
the several institutions of the manner of conducting religious services. 

A general conference then ensued on this subject ; the representatives 
= the various institutions being successively called upon, replied as fol- 

ows :— 

AMERICAN ASYLUM.—Two religious services are held on the Sabbath, 
at 10.45 and 2,30, conducted by the Principal and male hearing teachers 
in rotation, consisting of prayer, reading of the Scriptures and hymns, 
and a familiar sermon or lecture, each service lasting about an hour. In 
the evening, books and papers are read to the pupils in the chapel for 
an hour. Theattendance in the evening by both teachers and pupils is 
voluntary. Clergymen of various denominations and others occasionally 
address the school. 

A Bible lesson is given out on Friday, i is learned on Sunday morning 
and recited on Monday morning. A weekly prayer meeting is held by 
the boys, and one also by the girls, at which some officer is present. 
Prayers are held in the chapel daily, except Saturdays and Sundays, at 
9 and 4 ; a passage of Scripture being read in the morning. Suitable 
religious books and papers are regularly distributed among the pupils. 

RELIGIOUS EXERCISES AT THE OHIO INSTITUTION.—A daily service 
is held in the chapel at 10 A.M., conducted by the male teachers in ro- 
tation. It consists of the exposition of a verse of the Bible and a prayer, 
and occupies 15 minutes. 

Grace is said at every meal—at breakfast by the Superintendent, and 
at dinner and supper by pupils. 

The Sunday morning service is held in the chapel at 10 A.M., and 
lasts one hour. It is conducted by the Superintendent, and is attended 
by the upper two-fifths of the school. Its exercises are, 

1. The translation of a hymn written upon the slates in the rear. 

2. Prayer. 

3. An address based upon a text written upon a slate in the rear. 

4. Prayer. 
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In the afternoon at 3.15 the remaining three-fifths of the school as- 
semble in the chapel, and attend an address by the Superintendent upon 
the same topic usually that was presented in the morning, but treated 
in a much easier and pictorial style. 

At 4 P.M. the whole school assembles in the chapel,and after a prayer 
offered by the teacher in charge for the week, pass to their several 
school-rooms for Sabbath-school instruction, as given by their regular 
instructors. The oldest classes read the Bible in signs, thus indicating 
their knowledge of its meaning, each pupil taking a verse in rotation. 
Younger classes use the Child’s Peep of Day and Scripture Lessons, 
by Dr. H. P. Peet. The youngest classes have still easier exercises. 
There are still other variations. 

At 4.45 P.M. the school is dismissed, and the regular religious in- 
struction of the Sabbath is ended. Every day in the week,in the boys’ 
room and in the girls’ room, prayer is offered at 8 o’clock, after which 
the younger pupils retire for the night. 

INDIANA INSTITUTION.—Mr.Thomas MacIntyre said they had a chapel 
50 by 60 feet, with elevated platform and raised seats, fitted up in good 
style, capable of seating about five hundred persons. The chapel is 
used for, besides the Sabbath services, the common assembly room for 
morning prayers, for lectures and society meetings of the pupils. 

The Sabbath services are held at half-past ten o’clock in the forenoon 
and at half-past two in the afternoon, and are conducted by the Super- 
intendent or one of the teachers. Both speaking and hearing and deaf 
mute teachers participate in these exercises. 

The exercises consist ordinarily of an invocation or short prayer, the 
reading of a portion of the Scriptures, repetition of a psalm or hymn by 
the pupils, either in concert or alternate sections, or by individuals ; 
after which the person officiating leads in prayer. Then follows the 
discourse, lecture or sermon, consisting of an exposition of a portion 
of Scripture, lasting about twenty minutes. At the conclusion of the 
lecture, the pupils join in repeating a few verses of some suitable hymn 
of praise or thanksgiving and the Lord’s Prayer. After this they are 
dismissed. The whole services usually last not more than an hour. 

In the afternoon nearly the same course is pursued, adapting, how- 
ever, the services more particularly to the capacity of the younger 
pupils. 

Scripture lessons are assigned to each class, and studied on the Sab- 
bath, under the supervision of a teacher, to be recited the first thing on 
Monday morning in the class-room. The object constantly kept in view 
in these services is to get the pupils interested, and to take a part in 
them. With this end in view, and to bring them in sympathy with the 
hearing and speaking part of the Christian public, an oral service is oc- 
casionally held in the chapel, to which the neighbours are invited, and 
which is interpreted to the pupils. This has been found very interest- 
ing and instructive to them—making them feel that they are not wholly 
cut off by their misfortune from the brotherhood of Christians, but are 
L 
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brought in close sympathy and fellowship with the household of faith. 
It is found that the more the pupils are brought to take a part in the 
services, the more they are interested in them and the more they are 
benefited by them. A service after this manner is a very great improve- 
ment on the old form of worship in vogue still in some of the institu- 
tions, in which the teacher reads the Scriptures, lectures and prays, 
while the pupils take no part, but are mere spectators of the perform- 
ance. 

Mr. John Nichols, of North Carolina, said: The religious exercises as 
conducted in our Institution are as follows :—At eight o’clock in the 
morning all of our pupils assemble in the chapel, when the teacher 
writes a passage of Scripture on the slate, which he explains, delivering 
a brief lecture ; all the exercises not to exceed thirty minutes. At two 
o'clock the pupils again assemble in the chapel, when the teacher 
catechises the pupils on the lecture of the morning, and also permits 
them to ask any questions they may desire; closing with prayer. On 
Sunday, each teacher meets with their class in their respective school- 
rooms, when a Scripture lesson is recited, which has been learned during 
the week. We use Peet’s Scripture Lessons usually, but for the more 
advanced scholars other Sunday School books and the Bible are used. 
At three o'clock in the afternoon, a regular lecture, in the sign language, 
is delivered to the pupils, based on some passage of Scripture selected 
for the occasion. Our larger pupils frequently attend the churches in 
the city, though this is not compulsory. Quite a number of our deaf- 
mute pupils are members of the church. We permit them to join the 
church of their choice after the consent of their parents or friends is ob 
tained. Several joined the church during the past year. 

THE Missouri INsTITUTION.—At half-past eight A.M. in summer, 
and nine A.M. in winter, the Superintendent delivers a lecture upon 
some religious subject to the pupils in the chapel ; at three P.M., one 
of the teachers lectures. The pupils study their Bible lessons from 
eleven A.M. to twelve noon, and from half-past seven to half-past eight 
P.M., in their study-rooms, under the supervision of a teacher. The 
Bible lessons are recited on Monday morning in the class-rooms. 

THE WISCONSIN INSTITUTE.—From 9.30 to 10.30 A.M., lecture by 
Principal; from 11 to 12, study ; from 3 to 4 P.M., lecture by teacher ; 
and from 7 to 8 P.M., study or social meeting. 

THE MICHIGAN INSTITUTION.—Morning, study from 9 to 11 A.M. 
Exercise in chapel as follows :— 

Ist, Prayer. 2nd, Lecture on a text of Scripture written on large 
slates, and explained in signs by the Principal or one of the male teach- 
ers. 3rd, Prayer. 4th, Benediction. Afternoon, no study ; lecture as 
above at 3 P.M. Evening, study from seven to half-past eight. From 
time to time clergymen are invited to preach, and their sermons are 
translated by the Principal. During the week, one chapel exercise each 
day, Saturdays excepted. Exercises in chapel consist of explanations 
of a passage of Scripture and prayer. 
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THE Iowa INSTITUTION.—Chapel service every weekday at 9 A.M.., 
exposition of a verse of Scripture and prayer, by superintendent and 
male teachers in rotation ; time not to exceed fifteen minutes. Pupils 
assemble in chapel when school closes at 4 P.M. for prayer. Blessing 
asked at meals, and prayer offered in each study-room in the evening 
by the teachers in charge or by some pupil whom they select. 

Saturday, school for one hour, 9 to 10, viz., chapel service, reci- 
tation, and preparing the lesson to be learned on Sunday. 

Sabbath services—Study from 9 till 10 A.M. ; chapel at 10.30; lecture 
by gentlemen teachers in rotation ; superintendent’s lecture at 2.30 
P.M., generally topical, texts or heads of discourse written on large 
slates. Occasionally the lecture is an exposition of a Psalm or some 
long passage of Scripture. Liturgical service of the afternoon varies ; 
is generally as follows :— 

Invocation, reading of a passage from the Bible by the manual 
alphabet or in signs, prayer before and after discourse ; sometimes ex- 
plain in signs an appropriate hymn at the opening of the service, after 
the invocation, and sometimes a hymn follows the lecture. Always 
close with prayer. 

No study Sabbath afternoon or evening ; pupils are expected to keep 
quiet, or spend the time in reading suitable books and papers. 

Sunday evening, prayer meeting conducted by the pupils, under the 
charge of the superintendent or some teacher, generally the latter, and 
one of the deaf and dumb gentlemen. 

THE CALIFORNIA INSTITUTION.—The pupils assemble for prayers at 
8 o’clock, when exercises common to all similar institutions take place. 
There is no chapel service in the afternoon, the thanks returned after 
supper taking its place. On the Sabbath the pupils come together at 
10 o'clock, and study Scripture lessons till 12. After a recess of an 
hour they assemble in chapel for a service, which consists of religious 
lecture, preceded and followed by prayer. 

After the lecture the pupils have a Sunday School, of which one of 
the elder pupils is superintendent. I would call special attention to 
the desirability of enlisting the pupils themselves in “ missionary ” work 
in the schools. An earnest, zealous pupil can sometimes do more 
than a teacher. He comes in immediate and intimate contact with his 
fellows. He can act as a corrective and restraining influence ; and the 
very fact that he calls or directs others to their duties, gives a feeling of 
responsibility in the conduct of his own life. 

Dr. W. J. Palmer presented the following resolution, which was 
adopted : 

Resolved—That a Committee of five, consisting of Dr. P. G. Gillett, 
Dr.I. L. Peet, D. E. Bartlett, Prof. E. A. Fay and E. L. Bangs, beappointed 
to recommend a simple order of religious exercises for the Sabbath, and 
publish the same in the “ Annals,” 

The Convention then took a recess till 8 P.M. 
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The Convention assembled at 8.30 P.M., when religious services were 
conducted jointly by Dr. I. L. Peet and Dr. E. M. Gallaudet. Preliminary 
to the service, however, Dr. Peet explained the order of religious wor- 
ship usually pursued by him, as follows :— 

He first offered the Lord’s Prayer, the deaf mutes standing and re- 
peating it in concert with him. Next followed the reading of a hymn, 
in which—as the poetical order of the words approximated quite 
closely to the pictorial order of signs—he made a sign for each word. 
That being done, the pupils rose and gave it by singing together in a 
sort of rhythmical cadence. He then read, by spelling with his fingers, 
one of the Ten Commandments, and explained its meaning by signs ; 
and so on, until he had gone through one of the tables of the Law, re- 
serving the other table till the next religious service. Then followed 
the principal prayer, then the sermon, then a short prayer and the bene- 
diction. He would repeat the service that evening simultaneously in 
signs and in words, as far as he could, for the benefit both of the deaf 
and of those who could hear and speak and did not understand signs. 

The regular services now commenced. After the Lord’s Prayer in 
signs, Dr. Peet announced the hymn, “ Oh, for a thousand tongues to 
sing my great Redeemer’s praise.” After,singing this in signs, one of 
the tables of the Law was read, and followed by prayer. 

Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, of Washington, then delivered a sermon in signs. 
In order, however, to be understood by those present who were unac- 
quainted with signs, he proposed to give a short reswmé of the line he 
intended to follow. He said the thoughts of the mind at that period 
naturally reverted to the marked and beautiful hospitality which they 
had, as members of the Convention, received from the officers of the 
Ontario Institution, from the citizens of the town near which it was lo- 
cated, and from all who could in any way show hospitality to the mem- 
bers of that Convention ; and naturally their thoughts turned, now that 
they were on the eve of parting, to what they might look forward to 
in the future, and he was led to select as his text a part of the second 
verse of the fourteenth chapter of St. John: “In my Father’s house are 
many mansions; I go to prepare a place for you.” Naturally, their 
thoughts grew sad at the thought of parting from the old friends they 
had, and the new friends they had made. They were led to think of 
an assembly of love, where parting would never come, and where they 
should enter into that hospitality which their Father had prepared for 
those who loved Him. 

At the conclusion of the sermon a prayer was offered, after which a 
general conference, on the order of religious exercises in the various in- 
stitutions represented, was engaged in. 

Tue Vircinia INstTITUTION.—At 9 A.M., Sunday school, divided 
into two classes according to grade, omitting the class of beginners, and 
lasting one hour, taught by the teachers ; 3 P.M., lecture trom a text; 
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opened and closed with prayer, and frequently a hymn; the lecture is 
given by some one of the officers, and lasts about forty-five minutes. At 
4 P.M., Bible classes for older pupils, taught by teachers of the Insti- 
tution. During the week the schools are opened and closed with prayer, 
and the exposition of a verse, or clause of a verse of Scripture. 

THE MINNEsotA INsTITUTION.— The International Sunday School 
Lesson Papers are used. The entire lesson is written upon the large 
slates in the chapel. The pupils assemble at 9 or 10.30 A.M., and one 
of the male teachers explains the lesson by means of signs, adding such 
practical thoughts as he deems pertinent. 

At 3 P.M. the pupils assemble again, and the superintendent lectures 
for an hour, or, as occasion offers, interprets a sermon delivered by a 
clergyman. These lectures are founded upon some leading topic in the 
Sunday lesson, and are designed to illustrate and enforce some impor- 
tant truth. All sectarian or denominational peculiarities are carefully 
avoided. In the evening from 7 to 8 the pupils study the lesson under 
the supervision of one of the teachers, and on Monday morning are ex- 
amined upon the lesson or lectures, as the teacher sees fit. Once a month 
all attend the church of their choice. 

THE CLARKE INSTITUTION.—Study the Sabbath School lesson one 
hour. Attend various churches with the teachers and attendants. Sab- 
bath School lessons with the teachers inthe afternoon. In the evening 
the second and third classes devote from one to two hours to reading 
and devotional exercises. The more advanced pupils attend religious 
service conducted by one of the teachers in the following manner : 
Scriptural invocation, Psalm, Collect, Epistle and Gospel for the day, 
Hymn, Sermon, Extempore prayer, Silent prayer, Hymn, Doxology. 
In all parts of the service except the sermon the pupils join audibly. 

THE Mississippi INsTITUTION.—Sunday morning at 9.30 pupils all 
assemble in the largest school-room (not having a chapel), where they 
have a lecture on some Scripture subject. This Bible lecture takes half 
an hour; when it is concluded the Sunday School proper takes place. 
The lectures are given by the Principal and male teachers alternately. 
School is divided into classes for Sunday School. One hour and a half 
are devoted to lecture and Sunday School every Sunday. 

ARKANSAS InsTITUTION.—Mr. E. P. Carruthers said: The religious 
exercises of the Sabbath are conducted as follows. The pupils assemble 
in the chapel at 9 A.M., and the exercise is conducted by the Princi- 
pal. A text of Scripture is written upon the black-board, and the 
heads of the discourse are also written down, care being taken to ex- 
press it in language easily comprehended by the more advanced classes, 
ending with one or two verses of a hymn. The exercise opens with 
prayer, followed by an exposition of the topic selected, and closes with 
prayer, the whole lasting about one hour. In the afternoon, at 3 
o'clock, the pupils reassemble in the chapel, under the supervision of 
one of the teachers, and the pupils who are far enough advanced to 
understand the language of the discourse commit it to memory, the 
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others studying the Scripture lessons. In the evening they again as- 
semble, and spend an hour in reading suitable papers and books, or 
finish committing to memory their Sunday lesson. On all week days 
excepting Saturday the pupils assemble in the chapel at 9 o’clock in 
the morning. <A text of Scripture is written upon the board, and 
about fifteen minutes is spent in such explanations as each teacher may 
deem fitting, closing with prayer. A blessing is asked befere each meal. 
There are no religious exercises on Saturday. The importance of each 
pupil praying for himself or herself is impressed upon them, and I be- 
lieve that during the past year every pupil in the Institution has spent 
a few moments in prayer before retiring. The only feature of our 
religious instruction which is, as I suppose, peculiar to our Institution 
is that all our teachers, male and female, officiate in chapel exercises. 
During the past year our lady teachers have conducted these exercises 
with admirable results. The interest of the pupils in these exercises has 
not decreased, and it has been an excellent practice to the teachers in 
acquiring an easy use of the sign language. 

THe MARYLAND INSTITUTION.—Chapel service at 9 A.M., con- 
ducted by the Principal. This consists of the reading of the Com- 
mandments and a portion of Scripwire, prayer, and a lecture upon a 
Scripture text. Sunday school at 3.30 P.M. Each class is taught 
by its week-day teacher, in a room apart from the others. This exer- 
cise continues an hour, at the close of which all assemble in chapel for 
prayer. The books used are, in the younger classes, Peet’s ‘“ Scripture 
Lessons ;” in the older classes, the “‘ Graded Lesson Series,” by Robert 
Munpriss, and “ Heroes of the Bible,” by R. W. Clark, D.D. The les- 
sons are prepared under the supervision of a teacher during the hour 
preceding school 

NEBRASKA INSTITUTION.—Mr. R. H. Kinney said: We have a pas- 
sage of Scripture explained briefly every morning at 9 o'clock except 
Saturday and Sunday. There is an hour for study every evening ex- 
cept Saturday. Sabbath lessons are assigned to the classes on Friday 
afternoon, as there is no school on Saturday. One religious service is 
held on the Sabbath by the Principal, at 3 o’clock P.M., which con- 
a of a lecture, the main points of which are written on the black- 

ard. 

Nova Scotia InstiTuTION.—Sunday Religious Exercises : On rising 
in the morning the pupils are expected, as on week days, to attend each 
to his own private devotions. 

At 9 A.M. the entire household, including pupils, teachers and do- 
mestics, assemble in the school-room, where morning worship is con- 
ducted by the Principal. A portion of Scripture is read and prayer 
offered, in audible language, for the benefit of the hearing persons pre- 
sent, the deaf mutes having their Bibles open at the place, and silently 
gathering, as far as they can, the meaning of the passage read. At the 
close of this exercise, the exercises for the mutes begin, consisting of the 
explanation in signs of a short text of Scripture, or of some scene or 
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event in Scripture history, illustrated by a coloured print suspended in 
view of the pupils, followed by prayer in the language of signs. 

At half-past 10 A.M. the pupils proceed, under charge of a teacher, to 
church (the Church of England), the order of the service and the les- 
sons for the day having been previously written on the black-board, 
and the pupils assisted to find out the places, so as to be able, in some 
measure, to follow the service. 

At 3 P.M. they again assemble in the school-room for Sunday 
school, the exercises being begun and closed with prayer in the sign 
language. The classes are arranged differently from the order of the 
week-day school work, so that the pupils are not taught by the same 
persons as on ordinary days. In this work we are assisted by some of 
our former pupils, resident in the city, who give their voluntary ser- 
vices with excellent effect. The Sunday school lasts from an hour to 
an hour and aquarter. The older pupils learn the International Series 
of Sunday School Lessons, the lesson being written on the black-board, 
and explained, illustrated and enforced by means of the sign language. 
The junior pupils are exercised in Hutton’s “Deaf Mute’s Primary 
Catechism.” 

From 6 to half-pass 7 P.M., the boys in their room and the 
girls in theirs, are occupied in memorizing the afternoon’s lesson, to be 
recited the following morning. 

At half-past 7 P.M. the pupils again assemble in the school-room 
for evening worship, which is conducted by one of the teachers in the 
same manner as the morning exercise. The younger pupils then retire 
to their dormitories, each being required to perform, as far as he is 
able, his own private devotions. The older pupils retire between 9 
and 10 o'clock. 

The intervals between the regular religious exercises of Sunday are 
spent in reading and suitable social intercourse. 

On Sunday morning the Principal is occupied in interpreting to a 
number of the adult deaf mutes resident in the city, the services of the 
church with which he is himself connected, For this purpose a pew is 
set apart, curtained off from the congregation, where the sermon and 
other parts of the service can be interpreted without distracting the at- 
tention of their hearing fellow-worshippers. 

It should be mentioned that, in order to inculcate the duty and cul- 
tivate the spirit of liberality among the pupils, a missionary box is kept 
in the Sunday school, and a contribution taken up at the close of the 
afternoon’s exercises. The amount thus realized at the close of the year 
is voted by the pupils to any benevolent or religious purpose to which 
they may desire it to be appropriated. 

While the religious instruction given in the Institution is distine- 
tively Christian, due care is taken to exclude everything of a sectarian 
or denominational character; and when desired, the pupils are allowed 
to attend places of worship in connection with the churches to which 
their parents or guardians belong. 
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Dr. I. L. Peet wished to make a statement of a religious nature. 
Once a month, in the chapel, at morning prayers, he was in the habit of 
speaking on the subject of systematic frugality. He tried to induce the 
pupils to save a portion of their pocket money for the purpose of bene- 
volence ; and the specific object which they at the present time had in 
view was a home for the aged and infirm deaf mutes in all the United 
States, which had been established under a board of trustees, and of 
which Dr. Thomas Gallaudet was the manager. He had proposed that 
the teachers should raise from the classes an average of one dollar a 
month, and they had thus succeeded in raising thirty dollars, that in 
the course of the academic year of ten months they might contribute to 
the Home for Deaf Mutes the sum of three hundred dollars. One month 
they had fifty dollars, another thirty-seven, and though another month 
after they might fall short of the thirty, they really, at the end of the 
year, would find that they had exceeded the three hundred dollars. He 
mentioned this in the hope that other teachers might be induced to 
teach their pupils systematic benevolence. He would like to hear of 
contributions from all the institutions in the country to this benevolent 
work, that every poor deaf mute, when he became aged and helpless, 
might be surrounded by the comforts of home, where all the disabilities 
of life would be ameliorated. 

OnTARIO INSTITUTION.—Dr. W. J. Palmer, Principal, said, on Sun- 
day, the Principal lectures on a selection from the Scriptures, from 9.30 
to 10.30 A.M. One of the teachers lectures at 3 P.M. A Scripture 
lesson is recited in the several class-rooms on Monday morning. The 
books used are the Bible, “ Precept upon Precept,” ‘‘ Picture Lessons in 
the life of Christ,” by Janet Byrne, and Dr. Peet’s Scripture Lessons. 

The Convention then adjourned, to meet the following day at the call 
of the President. 





SIXTH DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 
Monpay, 20th July, 1874. 


The Convention having accepted an invitation from the Town of 
Picton, and County of Prince Edward, to visit the wonderful mounds 
known as the “Sand Hills,” on the southern shore of the latter county, 
those of the members who lodged at the Institution were at an early 
hour on board the steamer “ Rochester,” which called at the wharf ad- 
jacent to receive them. 

After touching at Belleville for the remaining members, and a 
band which was to provide music for the occasion, the steamer pro- 
ceeded down the beautiful Bay of Quinté, calling at various points un- 
til the Town of Picton was reached. Here an enthusiastic reception 
was tendered, and a large number of carriages—furnished by the yeo- 
manry of the County—conveyed the whole party some ten miles 
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through a fine and prosperous country to the “Sand Hills,” where, in 
an adjacent grove, a very sumptuous repast, provided by the Town of 
Picton, under the admirable auspices of the ladies of the surrounding 
country, awaited them. 

On the guests being seated at the table, the following address of wel- 
come, on behalf of the Town of Picton and Municipality of Prince Ed- 
ward respectively, was presented by the Mayor, Mr. Allen, and the 
Warden, Mr. Jos. Pierson :— 


** To the Professors and Principals of Deaf and Dumb Institutions of the 
United States and Canada. 


“ LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


“We, on behalf of the Municipalities of the County of Prince Ed- 
ward, take this favourable opportunity of publicly welcoming you to 
our Town and County, and have to hope that you will be pleased to 
accept of our hospitality, which we extend to you asa slight token of 
respect for a class of persons of eminent ability and talent, who have 
undertaken such an important and responsible duty as the care and edu- 
cation of those persons who have been, by the hand of Providence, 
deprived of the sense of hearing and speech. 

“ On returning to your homes, we have to express the hope that you 
will experience pleasant recollections of this your visit to our County. 


(Signed) “J. H. ALLEN 
“Jos. PIERSON. 
*¢ Picton, Ontario, 
“20th July, 1874.” 


President Turner, on behalf of the Convention, replied as follows :— 


“(GENTLEMEN OF THE MUNICIPALITIES OF PRINCE EpwAarD COUNTY 
AND Town oF PIcToN,— 


“It gives us great pleasure to accept the kind invitation you have 
given us of meeting you here to-day in this beautiful secluded place, 
and to return you thanks for your kindness to us who are among you as 
strangers. It is so much a matter of wonder to us why we have called 
forth such expressions of hospitality under the circumstances, that I 
can attribute it only to one of two causes : one is, that you have obtained 
from among us one of the best of our Principals to preside over your 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb in Belleville, and I find that the re- 
spect and affection of this people seem in a wonderful degree to have 
centred upon that gentleman ; and as you love and respect him, it may 
be expected that you would kindly receive his friends and others, mem- 
bers of his profession ; and therefore we take no credit to ourselves for 
all this kindness, but we believe we are receiving it as his friends and 
co-labourers in similar institutions. 
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‘‘ There is another reason that has occurred tome. Incoming along 
the lake this morning, and noticing the physical formation and geo- 
graphical position of Prince Edward County, I conjectured that long 
ago, in the pre-historic ages of the world, this island was dropped down 
from above into Lake Ontario, and pretty near to the shore of the 
United States, on the other side of the line; and it must have subse- 
quently been brought up by some internal eruption and drifted over 
and anchored alongside of Hastings County. Therefore I am inclined 
to think the people of Prince Edward County have a brotherly affection 
for us as having at one time belonged to the other side of the line, 
and are welcoming back some of their fellow-countrymen. 

“ Besides, you are taking a very decided interest in the work in which 
we are engaged—this work of imparting instruction and the blessings 
of civilization and the knowledge of Christianity to the deaf and dumb, 
who, until these schools were established, were outside of all these privi- 
leges that we are enjoying through the length and breadth of the land. 
We have no doubt that much of the courtesy shown to us comes for 
this reason. We do, therefore, thank you for recognising the fact that 
we have sent among you a valuable principal and an accomplished 
teacher, also for recognising us asamong their former associates and friends, 
and more than all, as fellow-workers for the enlightenment of that unfortu- 
nate class of people. There was one remark more that I should have 
made in reference to my theory that in the pre-historic age of the world 
this County of Prince Edward may have been dropped down from above 
and settled in the lake on the south side of the line, within the limits of 
the United States, but by some fortuitous event, at a much later date, 
it was floated over here and attached to the County of Hastings, where 
it has actually remained until the present time, a part of the dominion 
of the good Queen of England, God bless her! I understand, however, 
that the people of Hastings talk of cutting you off by a canal, and 
setting you afloat again ; and if you are ever separated from the main- 
land, and should drift down to the other side of the line, we promise 
that in the United States we will receive you with open arms, and 
you shall find there in your new home as much cordiality and friendship 
as we have found on this side of the line. Let the day be far distant 
when you shall be troubled in that way. But should your citizens of 
Hastings or Prince Edward Counties visit any of our deaf and dumb 
institutions, and mention when you ring the bell that you are from 
Hastings County or the County of Prince Edward, and if any of us who 
are here to-day are around at that time, you may be sure that the door 
will be set wide open, and you will meet with as cordial a reception as 
we have received from the good people of this Dominion. We assure 
you that we will carry away with us, not only in our note-books, but 
in our memories, the hospitalities we have received in both these coun- 
ties. Prince Edward County is not the island far away on the bleak coast 
of Labrador, as some of my friends here playfully suggested, but we now 
know where it is, and I again repeat that you will have a cordial welcome 
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when you come to visit us. I now, on behalf of this Convention, return 
you sincere thanks for the honour done us on this occasion. ” 

At the conclusion of the dinner the members of the Convention ad- 
journed to the summit of one of the highest of the Sand Hills, where, 
under the shade of a spreading tree, and overlooking the blue waters of 
Lake Ontario, the last session of the Eighth Convention was called to 
order. 

Mr. Thos. MacIntyre offered the following :— 

“ Resolved,—That the Committee on the Publication of the Proceed- 
ings of this Convention be authorized to condense them, so as to bring 
them within proper limits for printing, and that the authors of papers 
be requested to revise and condense them as much as possible.” 

Adopted. 

Mr. W. A. Uochrane offered the following resolution :— 

“ Resolved,_-That the thanks of the Convention are hereby tendered 
to the managers of the Great Western Railway of Canada, and the 
Grand Trunk Railway, for their liberality and kindness in granting re- 
duced fares to delegates to the Convention passing over their roads” 
and also to the owner of the steamer ‘ Rochester’ for special favours. 

Adopted. 

Mr. J. A. Gillespie offered the following resolution :— 

“ Resolved,—That the thanks of the Convention are hereby tendered 
to the representatives of the Press attendant upon its sessions, and also 
to the official reporter of the Convention, for their full and satisfactory 
daily reports of the proceedings.” 

Adopted. 

Mr. R. H. Atwood offered the following :— 

“ Resolved,—That the thanks of the Convention are hereby tendered 
to Dr. Thomas Gallaudet and the other gentlemen who have assisted 
him in the translation of the proceedings for the benefit of the deaf 
members of the Convention.” 

Adopted. 

Mr. E. H. Currier offered the following :— 

“« Resolved,—That the thanks of this Convention are hereby tendered 
to the Secretary and his assistants for their accurate and faithful dis- 
charge of the arduous and confining duties assigned to them.” 

Adopted. 

Mr. J. L. Noyes offered the following :— 

“ Resolved,—That the thanks of the Convention are hereby tendered 
to the Mayor and members of the Town Council, and Warden and mem- 
bers of the County Council, for the warm welcome extended to the 
Convention ; and also to the citizens of Belleville, for the very generous 
hospitality so fully extended to the delegates during the Convention.” 

Adopted. 

Mr. D. E. Bartlett offered the following resolution :— 

“ Resolved,—That this Convention hereby expresses its grateful appre- 
ciation of the very attentive, kindly, courteous and overflowing hospi- 
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tality extended to it during the week of its session by the Government 
of the Province of Ontario, through J. W. Langmuir, Esq., Inspector, 
of the Asylums, Prisons, &c., and by the Principal and all other officers 
of the Ontario Institution for the Deaf and Dumb.” 

Adopted. 

Dr. Palmer said in response, that in behalf of Mr. Langmuir, his 
official Inspector, he must say that he felt highly gratified at the spirit 
manifested in this resolution. He could assure the members of the 
Convention that the Inspector, who was unavoidably absent, had taken 
not only an official but a personal interest in the success of this 
Convention. 

Mr. H. C. Hammond offered the following resolution :— 

“* Resolved,—That the thanks of the Convention be tendered to the 
Mayor, Warden and people of Picton and Prince Edward, for their 
generous hospitality in providing the beautiful entertainment we are 
enjoying to-day.” 

Adopted. 

Dr. W. H. Latham offered the following resolution :— 

“* Resolved,—That the thanks of this Convention are hereby tendered 
to its President, for the dignity, impartiality and courtesy which have 
characterized his discharge of the delicate and responsible duties of his 
position.” 

Adopted. 

To which the President, Dr. Turner, replied :—Ladies and Gentle- 
men of the Convention,—I am greatly obliged to you for this expression 
of your satisfaction with the manner in which I have discharged my du- 
ties as your presiding officer, and beg to assure you that I appreciate and 
shall cherish the remembrance of the kindness and respect you have 
uniformly manifested towards me during the sessions of this Conven- 
tion. I hope you may all return in safety to your respective fields of 
labour ; and should we be present at the next similar meeting, I desire 
that it shall be the occasion of as much harmony and enjoyment as this 
has been which has now come to a close; and I therefore declare the 
aa Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb to be 

issolved. 
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